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| FAIRY. SOAP. 


For toilet and bath 





Fairy Soap produces 
a rich, free lather in 
any kind of water; 
its cleansing quali- 
ties are most agree- 
able and refreshing. 


The choicest materials are 
used in making Fairy Soap. 


The oval, floating cake is 
also convenient to the hand 
and wears down slowly i) 
the thinnest wafer. 


A dainty tissue wrapper and 
the individual box keep 
Fairy Soap clean and pure, 
as we make it. 


< FAIRBANK Company) 


“Have You a Little Fairy 
in Your Home?” 
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‘Victrola | 


| The instrument of the | 
| \ worlds greatest artists 


| | It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and 
instrumentalists whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of 
their profession. 
These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason of 
their superb artistry, and it isno mere coincidence that they have . 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to carry their sublime ie 
art into the home with the utmost fidelity. 
The Victrola is the greatest of all 
musical instruments not only because 
it brings you the exact renditions of the 
| world’s famous artists, but because it 
has through sheer merit and through 
world-wide recognition by millions of 
music-lovers earned this high honor 
the artists have conferred upon it. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the com- 


plete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and 
play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
| Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone 
| Stylas on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on ma- 
chines with jeweled or other reproducing 
points, 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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He’s here! 


You'll find him on 
page 32. 





“’The Unspeakable Perk” 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


If you want to see more of him, you'll find the second part of 
his three-part romance in 


AINSLEE’S FOR JUNE 


Here’s some of the company he keeps: 


Ethel Watts Mumford 
George Weston 

Albert Payson Terhune 
F. Berkeley Smith 
Wells Hastings 


The Woman Without a Past 
The Traitor ‘ ‘ 
Stories of the Super-Women 
The Vanishing Lady . 


The Sleeping Princess , 
The Line’s Busy! Albert Edward Ullman 


Don’t Do It! Du Vernet Rabell 


To say nothing of another generous spi= 


theatrical paprika from Alan Dale. 


THE JUNE AINSLEE’S 


On sale May 12th Fifteen cents the copy 
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Wh ’ Gentlemen: — 
Please send me free your handsomely illustrated and 


interesting 132-page “Book of 100 Wonders,” describing the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, its usefulness and charm, 
giving sample pages, print and pictures, and telling prices and 
lerms for sels now on hand, before the sale at the present low 
price ends, 
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SIGN your naine on PREEMing, cutspaicthe coupon 


and mail it to us. 


It contains 130 pages 
as beautiful as any color p 
teresting book in itself, 
describes the manifold util 


Britannica. 


The publishers of the Britannié 
to supply us with more sets of the “ 
the present contract, after the present 
exhaust the stock on hand, and then wé 
present low prices. 


There is still time for you to 
act at once. 
Send the coupon immediately. 


will tell you what you need to know to 
that you can order without unnecessary dela 
price advances. 











quickly, 20 


get your set before the 


SEARS, ROEBUCK A 


Sole Distributors 
Chicago 
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Female Help Wanted 


Five bright,capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to 
$50 per week. Railroad fare paid. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Neb. 





Wanted—Persons to color art pic- 
tures at home; easy work; no experi- 
ence; g pay;sample free. Wheeler 
Co., Dept. 227, 337 Madison, Chicago. 





Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
to GetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES 
and pay straight weekly salary of 
$18.00 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No 
Canvassing. Staple line. Old-estab- 
lished firm. G. M. Nichols, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Pepper Bidg. 

I MADE $50,000 In five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 














how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 
ACTIVE, Intelligent representa- 


tive for financial enterprise wanted 
in your iocality. Experience not es- 
sential. Good pay to right party. 
Beaton, 9 Pine Street, New York. 


MAKE $3,000 THIS YEAR. Start 
in a business of your own. Repre- 
sent usin your town. No Experience 
Required. Write today for great 
proposition. Darling Company, 
Dept. 21, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. 
Largemanufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mig. 
Co., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILL $120 a Month and Automo- 
bile furnished free interest you? An- 
swer quick. Secure valuable agency. 
Auto necessities. Guaranteed fast 
sellers. Quick repeaters. Remarkable 














Ageats and Help Wanted—Contiaued, 





GOVERNMENT positions pay bia 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Kochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS—THE BIGGESTSELLER 
OUT. Beer in concentrated form. A 
good glass of Beer wanted by every- 
body. So conveinent, cheap; show 
it, sell them all. Carry right in 
pocket. Enormous demand; big 
profits. Send no money. Justa postal 
for free sample proposition. The 
Ambrew Co.,, 5245 Plum St., Cinn., 0. 





Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Kubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
sare for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 








For the Lame 


PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE 
for any person with one short limb.No 
more unsightly cork soles, trons, etc., 
needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. 
Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. 
Henry F.Lotz, 313 ThirdAv.,New York, 








Typewriters 


Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
‘Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Makeup goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co,, Dept. 19, Chicago, 








Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G St., Washington. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and _ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 


sketch or model for free search. 
Watson EF. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

INVENT SOMETHING: YOUR 
IDEAS MAY bring wealth; our free 
book tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent, through our new 
credit system: write today. Waters 
& Co., 4307 Warder Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebuilt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess; guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices: $10 and up; 
machines rented: or sold on time. 
Rental to apply on purchase price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 





Story Writers 


WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 
ete. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Handwritten Mss. ac- 
ceptable. Please send prepaid with 

















money makers. Address D. B, Ray- | back. Write for catalog. Young | return postage. Cosmos Magazine, 
burn Co.,181 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago. r'ypewriter Co., Dept. 372, Chicago. ISD Stewart Bidg., Washington, Db. ¢ 
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J Just think what it would cost to send a postal 1 
card to each one of the 2,000,000 buyers of our 
magazines; $20,000.00 and expense of addressing. 
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| We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.00 a line in the Classified 
Columns of POPULAR, ALL AROUND, AINSLEE'’S, SMITH’S, PEOPLE'S and 
TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINES. Space accepted not less than four nor more than 
Five average words to the line. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


thirty lines. 
first few words, which may be in caps. 
rates and combination; also closing dates. 


No display. 
Write for rate card giving separate 
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Uniform type, except 
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Don’t Envy a Beautiful 
Woman—Be One ! 


Most women do 
not stop to think 
what a few minutes 
each day and a good 
cream will do for 
their complexion. 
Carelessness is re- 
sponsible for large 
pores, rough skin 
anc bad complex- 
ion. Beauty is at 
best but skin deep. 
Care for it and 
treasure it, for it is 
woman’s best asset. 

The regular use 
of Clair Mignon will 
remove all dustand 
impurities from the 
skin. A trial will 
prove this to the most discriminating. Clair 
Mignon is a perfect cold cream and is used 
regularly by New York’s Elite Society women. 
Take advantage at once of this Special Offer. 


SPECIAL OFFE 





1-3 the size of regutar 60c jar, which will be 


sent to any address on receipt of price 





Send 25c. in stamps for Purse-size 








Aluminum Box of Cream and Box 
of Clair Mignon Complexion Powder-—-enough for two or 
three weeks. State shade of powder. 





MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORIES 


MIGNON CO., 540 West 165th Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Become a 


TRAFFIC EXPERT 


$3 to $100 a week. Exce 


ptional opportunities await the 
raffic with railways and ndostnclshl rs. Our free 
literature explains fully the phone Ae lities for aries and rapid 
advancement in this uncrowded and lucrative field, and how 


. ° 
We Train You By Mail 
at home, in 5; time without Stee ference with your present oc- 
pm The le course in Traffic and Trans portation Reka 
ple and thorough—readily and onety ts mastered—the practical work 
of wey ¢ eset traffic experts. ddorsed by prominent railway 
and indy traffic officials. Small cost—terms to suit you. Mail 


= i today for es catalog and free book, ‘Ten Years’ MA 
LaBALLE EXTENSION UVERSEY. res i“ 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 


80 to 100 Words a Minute ‘Guaranteed 


Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training, 
rings amazing speed—perfect accuracy—B/G SALARIE 


Kasy for anyoue.. First day shows results. Learn while w orking. 
Gives 


illustrates and explains all 
48-Page Book Free letters from hundreds with salaries 
doubled and trebled, A revelation as to speed and salary 
possible to typists, Postal will do, but write today -NOW, 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 8805 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


















Boyd Syllabic Sowa | with only nine characters. Ne,"bo 
tuled lines”’—no “‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs 
Speedy, pr: actical eystem that can be leemmedin 3 in 30 an 
of oan utilizing spare time. F or full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Chicago, Ill. 























Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


plexion is one fair to look k upon. Mercolized ax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
d by refined women who pre fer complexions of true 
naturalness, Have you frie dit 
package, with 


nce dij 
Mercolized Wax tons for use. sold sold by all drusgicts. 

















Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- | 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 ects. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City | 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










Ten Days’ Free— 
Tria] Without one cent 
advance payment 
we will ship you this 
Late Model 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


equipped with the late improvements, 2-color ribbon, back 
spacer and tabulator. After you have tried the ma- @ 

chine you pay your express agent our cash price of $43.85 
(less than one-half the manufacturer's price) or we can arrange 
an easy payment plan for you. 

All our machines are guaranteed for five years. 
The quantity is limited, so write today 
METRO. TYPEWRITER CO., 68 Front St., B’klyn., N. ¥. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ALWAYS AWAITS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


IT HAS THE DELICIOUS NATURAL FLAVOR 
THAT APPEALS TO EVERYBODY, AND 
ITIS PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


DORCHESTER,MASS. 
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For the Nation’s Defense 


The Nation’s defense is 
not in guns or dread- 
naughts alone, but in 
the men of health and 
stamina who do the |, 
work of factory or farm, 
or manage the great 
industrial enterprises. 
Building sturdy boys 
for national defense is 
largely a question of 
food and exercise. The 
best food for youngsters 
and grown-ups is 


Shredded Wheat | 


Being made of the whole wheat it supplies all the 
material for the building of the perfect human body 
and is prepared in a digestible form. A daily diet of 
Shredded Wheat means preparedness for any task that 
calls for physical endurance or mental alertness. It is 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. 
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For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in 
the oven to restore crispness; pour hot or 
cold milk over them, adding a little cream; 
salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Deliciously 
nourishing for any meal with stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas, or canned fruits of any kind. 
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Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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F you will look into one of the old 
lists of “Islands Uncharted and 
Uncertain,” say of the date of 

1880, you will find this entry: 

LYDIA. Long. 146° 37’ West; Lat. o 
o’ 00”. Reported Jan. ‘17, 1878, by R. 
Thomias, of Missionary Brig David and 
Jonathan, Uncertain. 


° 


Now, in 1915, I have looked at the 
latest chart, and I find nothing marked 
in that position. Is it possible that the 
Reverend R. Thomias’ single eye— 
peering for souls—mistook some whit- 
ening on the tropic horizon for the lu- 
minous shadow of land that did not ex- 
ist? Was it a dream in which I knew 
Captain Raphael Stephens and Hector 
Stephens, not to speak of Bracia 
Moore, the lovely and winsome? I 
turn me to a stiff, yellowed sheet of 
ledger paper, whereon is written, in 
Raphael Stephens’ own formal hand, 
the following: 


In case at any time the U. S. America 
raise the flag over Lydia Island, I enjoin you 
to see to it that Congress insures the title 
of the NE Cape to “Bracia Stephens’ Me- 
morial Heirs.” In my capacity as owner of 
this island, I have done what I can to make 
this title permanent; but, knowing the 
vagaries of our government—which God in 
His mercy bless!—I ask you to use your 
influence to the same object. Excuse this 





hurried communication. The David and 
Jonathan called here this day, breaking a 
voyage to San Francisco for refitting. The 
matter is uppermost in our minds at present. 
Bracia sends greetings. 


RAPHAEL STEPHENS. 


In spite of that authentic chart, 
Lydia Island exists. Stephens and the 
laughing-eyed, splendid Bracia have 
withdrawn whither there is neither 
longitude nor latitude; Thomias is de- 
parted to his Master, bringing his 
strange sheaves with him; and that for- 
mal corporation, “Bracia Stephens’ 
Memorial Heirs”—why, I alone remain 
a stockholder in that happy association. 
Should Congress, by some quirk of for- 
tune, discover and appropriate the 
Island of Lydia, I should be the hum- 
ble suitor at their hands for the per- 
manent title to that fabulous “NE 
Cape.” 

But my youth, too, is past, without 
hope of return. I must not let that 
gentle company of “Memorial Heirs” 
die with me. Herewith, I offer to the 
worthy parcels in that company of 
those who will remember Bracia. As 
I live, the very thought of her makes 
my gray cheeks flush with the blood 
of youth, Ah, Bracia, now I know that 
that kiss was not given me by mistake, 
though I let the statement pass in that 
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old time; it made me indeed an heir 
to the glorious memory of what you 
were and said and did. 

When Thomias, on his missionary 
voyagings, discovered the Island of 
Lydia, he found it already possessed, 
named, and inhabited. Four months 
later, he came into Honolulu to get a 
printing press which had been sent 
down from the States, and in the in- 
tervals of unpacking this machine and 
sorting its cases of type, he allowed me 
to listen to an occasional bit of news 
selected from his budget. He was an 
odd fellow, this Thomias—a free lance 
against the Evil One, a curio hunter, 
as well, seeking strange souls. As some 
men will avidly comb the world for a 
unique pearl or rug or marble or pic- 
ture, so R. Thomias traveled the earth 
about hunting the incomparable souls 
of lonely men. Of such—with no trans- 
gression of the secrecy of the confes- 
sional—he usually spoke. But on this 
occasion he allowed me to know that he 
had fallen on an experience which 
pleased his social nature. 

“Captain Stephens was most 
friendly, a most interesting man, a real 
companion,” he told me. “Lydia 
Island is wholly unlike ‘the other 
wretched hovers of enslaved natives. I 
shall call there when possible.” 

“Lydia? Lydia?” I repeated. “I 
never heard of it.” 

“Nor I, till this voyage,’ Thomias 
acknowledged. “We saw it one even- 
ing, just at sundown. Papa Tom 
pointed it out. For an old man, and a 
native who has had the measles, his 
eyesight is wonderful. It was a mere 
darkening of the horizon and a dip in 
the sea line. I stood by all night, and 
made it in the morning—quite a fair- 
sized bit of land, with a lagoon and a 
few palms. Stephens and his son had 
been there six years.” 

“What in the world are they doing 
there?” I demanded. 

The missionary gazed down at the 


toppling breakers on the lava shore be- 
low us and nodded to himself. 

“TI think I understand him,” he mur- 
mured. “Probably he is right. It is 
human to be mistaken.” 

This obscure remark was all that I 
gained of information about Lydia and 
its inhabitants until two years later. 
The David and Jonathan again arrived 
within Honolulu harbor, and Thomias 
called on me and utilized my desk in 
the newspaper office for his -neager cor- 
respondence. He waited a month for 
the mail, and, on receipt of a thin let- 
ter, addressed in a _ sloping, genteel 
hand, he retired for a day. The next 
morning he wakened me in bed. 

“You told me you needed a holiday. 
I believe it would do you good. I can 
give you some work to do on my 
schooner, and land you in Suva four 
months hence. Better come with me.” 

I promptly accepted, and_ before 
nightfall had left the city below the 
horizon. Three weeks later my host 
pointed out Lydia Island. 

“I think you will enjoy a visit with 
Stephens,” he remarked. “He’s a very 
hospitable fellow, and will welcome you 
for three weeks. I’ll be back then.” 

I recall staring at the islet—a spot 
of frozen spume in the profound azure 
of the sea—and wondering what en- 
chantment could make its narrow con- 
fines endurable. But I agreed to go 
ashore and pay my respects. That 
evening Thomias sailed away, and I 
was a contented prisoner on Lydia. 

Naturally, my acquaintance with 
Stephens impressed him distinctly on 
my mind by a long, gradual process. It 
is hard for me to depict him in brief. 
I must show him up as a man of inor- 
dinate pride in a frivolous past, of sim- 
ple faith in his own austere philosophy, 
of tremendous and dauntless egotism 
combined with the most unselfish traits. 
His active youth had been filled to the 
brim with romance and adventure; his 
prime had found him contented with 





The Isle 


what he had gained; and now, in his 
elderly retirement, he displayed a 
kindly, even temperament, heartily 
lightened by flashes of youthful impet- 
uosity. He was a sage, living his ma- 
ture wisdom; at the same time, he de- 
lighted in confessing his early esca- 
pades and boasting of his conquests 
among fair women. Not offensively at 
all, let me say. The world had been 
good to him, and he related his splen- 
did adventures as frankly as a man 
might tell of his travels in some golden 
continent of the Hesperides. 

“My boy Hector,” he would say, 
“grows to look more like me every 
day. I’m glad for his dear mother’s 
sake. She used to say that I was the 
handsomest fellow in the world. Dear 
Lydia!” 

When I arrived on the island for the 
first time, I quickly learned that Mrs. 
Stephens was dead. 

“She died in San Francisco, at the 
Occidental Hotel, on Montgomery 


Street, at eight o’clock on the evening 
when Adelaide Neilson was to appear 
“in a farewell performance,” he told me. 


“Poor Lydia! She was the loveliest 
girl that ever honored a man by mar- 
rying him. She did not know she was 
dying. I did not tell her, for I knew 
that her dreams had always been happy, 
and it seemed to me that in her last 
sleep God would take care of her. She 
closed her eyes, and opened them, sir, 
to flash on me one of those glances that 
make a man adore a woman. Hector 
was in the next room. I brought him 
in, sound asleep, and put him beside 
his mother. She never wakened, sir, 
to find her boy outgrown her little, ten- 
der hands.” 

Later, he explained, in a few words, 
the reason why he had chosen the island 
for his home. 

“T saw the boy growing to look more 
like his mother every day. I remem- 
bered my own youth, and I was 
ashamed of it, sir. I realized that I 
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ought to establish what I might call a 
substitute for Lydia. A-second mar- 
riage was distasteful. I spent a long 
time in analyzing what my Hector lost 
when we lost Lydia. You understand 
what he lost, sir? He was deprived of 
a refuge, of a region where all was pure 
and unworldly and unselfish and kind. 
I may say that that is my analysis of 
a mother’s heart—a sure refuge for her 
children. I could not replace that for 
Hector, but I determined that there 
should be one spot in this wide world 
that should always be an asylum to 
him—a spot where all was pure and 
good and kind and unworldly. I reck- 
oned that a man, even in his prime, if 
wifeless, must have some sanctuary. 
How much more a youth! So I found 
this island, clean, windy, unknown to 
our world, set in a great space of sea 
under a pure sky. I called it ‘Lydia’ 
—after the boy’s mother. I brought 
him here. I'm educating him myself. 
Of course, he’ll have to leave it some 
time—he’ll grow up—but the very name 
‘Lydia’ will bring his thoughts home. 
He will always think of Lydia, a secret, 
lovely place, known only to him—like 
his mother’s heart. I assure you that I 
should promptly kill any man who at- 
tempted to desecrate our island.” 

“Thomias found it by accident,” I re- 
marked. 

“He is welcome. Lydia, poor dear, 
would have liked him—in spite of his 
affliction ; she wanted every man about 
her to be good looking. She was posi- 
tively hurt by ugly people.” 

At other times I learned that Ste- 
phens had received a good education 
“befitting a gentleman who was to be 
an officer in our navy,” that he had 
entered the merchant service, and had 
quickly risen to be master of-one of 
his father’s ships. He had followed the 
sea consistently thereafter, trading all 
over the world, and accumulating a for- 
tune. 

“And I have always despised your 
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pettifogging sailors who run fine ships 
by rule of thumb and landfalls,”. he told 
me, with great energy. “I studied nav- 
igation exactly as an astronomer studies 
the heavens, and with the same scien- 
tific accuracy. I never had an accident 
during twenty years afloat, never missed 
a landfall nor mistook a course. I am 
positively amused by your sailor of 
to-day. Nobody is surprised at any 
error on his part whatever. A glance 
at the insurance tables will show you 
that the average master of a ship, now- 
adays, loses his vessel once in every 
fifty voyages.” 

“Hector tells me he is going to be 
a ship captain himself,’”’ | reminded him. 

“Certainly he will. When his edu- 
cation is complete here, I'll send him 
to the coast to study. I'll send him to 
sea. He'll make a fine seaman. But I 
can assure you that he will be no fool, 
either. He’ll be able to hold his own 
with gentlemen ashore.” 

At another time—and the incident is 
too characteristic to pass over—Ste- 
phens became tremendously wrought up 
over some idle laxity in his son’s math- 
ematics. 

“You will go to your room and stay 
there till I call you,” he said, curling his 
gray mustaches with twitching fingers. 
“When it is dark, you will come out.”’ 

The boy did not grumble overmuch, 
and obeyed. It was only mid-afternoon 
as yet, and we had planned a stroll on 
the little lagoon beach and a swim later. 
I was astonished that Stephens said 
nothing about our plan, but settled him- 
self down in silence to glower and mut- 
ter and fuss through the long hours, 
past our supper time and into the even- 
ing. The man was evidently stirred up 
to the depths. The offense had been 
trivial. 

There was no moon when the sun 
had vanished swiftly, as it does on the 
equator, and I noticed that the servants 
—three natives imported from a far- 
away island—presumed neither to light 
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a lamp nor otherwise disturb their mas- 


ter. For some occult reason, I myself 
did not break in on his mood. It must 
have been eight o’clock when he sud- 
denly raised his smooth, trained voice 
sharply and called: 

‘My son, come out!” 

I expected to see the high-spirited 
boy in a fit of sullenness, or with traces 
of tears about his eyes. No such thing. 
He emerged from the dark room into 
the deep dusk of the porch with an 
elastic step. I saw that his attitude was 
one of high expectancy, of earnest curi- 
osity. 

“Stand here on the edge of the 
porch,” said his father sternly. ‘Look 
south! Name the stars from thirty 
degrees west to fifteen degrees east.” 

Imagine the boy suddenly prominent 
before us, with his shadowy head tilted 
back a little and his eyes—flashing in 
the dim light—staring into the blazing 
firmament. He began, as simply as a 
child, to call out the roll of the stars. 
And such a roster it was—the names of 
fairyland, of great heroes, of sages, dis- 
coverers, poets, gods, and goddesses 
pouring out from his clean, boyish lips 
like a reverent chant! I don’t know 
how many hundreds of planets and 
fixed stars there are visible to the hu- 
man eye in those latitudes, but I sur- 
mise that there are a multitude; and a 
cosmopolitan lot, too—the aristocracy 
of all ages and nations shining down on 
most of us anonymously. 

The lad’s voice ceased, and his father 
said quietly: 

“That is better. Every seaman 
should know the heavens as if he had 
arranged them. When I was sixteen, 
I could wake up in a strange port and 
glance at the sky by night and know, 
within a- degree, of the direction I 
faced. I learned then that everything 
in this world is orderly. I remember 
that at one time I was invited, with 
other young men, to see the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third. It was noticed at 
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the moment that I was at no loss. I 
instantly knew who was emperor and 
who were the lesser lights. It is a great 
help in society. A man is known not 
by what he looks like, but by what he 
looks at. My discernment has been re- 
warded many times by the regard of 
beautiful women. My son, I| knew, 
when I saw your mother amid a very 
large assembly in Philadelphia, that she 
was the most splendid creature in that 
city’s society. I did not have to be told. 
I knew it, just as I know instantly the 
glowing brilliancy of Venus. I wish 
you to remember that all through life 
you are confronted with complex ar- 
rangements of people, ideas, facts, 
hopes, hates, desires, and sorrows. 
Your eye must be trained to see order 
in the apparent disorder, and to pick 
out the one star that will fix the rela- 
tion of them all.” 

“And you knew mother instantly?” 
the boy asked solemnly. 

“Yes,” his father answered. “As you 
will some day recognize a—-a lesser 
woman.” 

I would not have you think that Cap- 
tain Stephens was a bore. He was one 
of the most entertaining men I have 
ever known. I am merely giving an 
epitome of his peculiar fashion of 
thinking and acting. Possibly I am dis- 
torting the picture, but can I help it, 
when a man emphasized commonplace 
moments by incredible interruptions, as 
when he told me once, without a trace 
of insolence, “I was named Raphael 
most unexpectedly because of my child- 
ish beauty”? That astounding confi- 
dence was made when I deplored the 
lack of onions on Lydia Island, men- 
tioning, I believe, the well-known fact 
that the domestic onion is a derivative 
of a marine plant. Ah, well, many of 
us would like to boast of bright inci- 
dents in our early life—if we dared, or 
might. 

In due course, the Reverend R. 
Thomias hove his schooner to off the 
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island and sent a boat to the beach 
for me. The grinning Kanakas bore 
a message that their captain could not 
make a visit in person, but would re- 
turn in a year. Stephens did not take 
it amiss. He shook hands with me 
cordially, and hoped I would come back. 

“At this rate,” he said, “Hector will 
be going up to school before long. I 
shall expect you to keep an eye on him.” 

Hector himself stood firmly on his 
bare brown feet and smiled enigmati- 
cally on me. A handsomnte lad! 

The missionary I found busy nursing 
a nameless reprobate whom he had 
picked up to the westward, a dissolute 
whalersman, I think. But all I am sure 
of is a deal of quiet pottering to and 
fro by Thomias, some business of writ- 
ing a last letter, and then a funeral in 
the afternoon watch, with the hands 
respectfully mustered by the mainmast, 
and a thin song ascending to the bright 
sky. After this, my host slept the 
clock around, and became sociable. He 
asked me little about my stay on Lydia. 
To my jesting demand whether Ste- 
phens was one of his converts, he re- 
marked: “The captain is capable of 
any self-sacrifice to bring up his boy 
aright.” 

This rather vague generalization was 
to become a very definite description of 
the master of Lydia Island, an expla- 
nation of a tremendous event. 

One cannot, I find, spend even a brief 
period on a desert island with a man 
of commanding personality without 
having him.thereafter pretty constantly 
in mind. This is proved by the fact 
that I took a lively interest, during the 
following years, in what happened to 
Captain Stephens and his son. Every 
bit of news that trickled in from the 
lonely Southern seas I fitted into the 
outline I had already formed. I was 
interested when I heard that Stephens 
had gone to Australia and equipped a 
bark, in which he sailed for America. 
I gleaned this from the columns of the 





Gazette, where nothing was said about 
Lydia Island whatever, but due mention 
was made that Raphael Stephens had 
formerly been head of the Colonial & 
Oceanica packet line, with a remark 
that the captain was well remembered 
socially. 

I wondered why my former host had 
at last abandoned his retreat. I had to 
wait till R. Thomias came up, a year 
later, and told me that Hector was in 
school in New York. 

“Stephens fitted up his own vessel 
and took the lad around the Horn,” he 
told me. ‘When he had the boy safe 
in school, he went on a cruise around 
the world. I believe he is lonely.” 

“Then he’s given up Lydia Island for 
good ?” 

Thomias believed not. 

In what seems a very short time, in 
retrospect, I heard that Hector had fin- 
ished his schooling, had entered the ca- 
det service of a large steamship line, 
had become a junior officer, had volun- 
teered and gone as a member of an 
arctic expedition, had distinguished 
himself as sailing master of a yacht of 
international fame. I got the notion 
that the youngster was doing remark- 
ably well and fulfilling, in a measure, 
his father’s high hopes. I was sure of 
this when I happened to see in a metro- 
politan paper a brief item that Hector 
Stephens, son of the famous beauty, 
Lydia Stephens, née Franklyn, had been 
a welcome guest of the So-and-so’s. I 
was really curious to know what was 
become of old Raphael, and whether he 
had gone back to Lydia Island. Did 
he still keep that as an asylum whither 
his son might escape if the world be- 
came too great for him? 

The missionary—it was his last voy- 
age—told me that the captain was again 
in his secret home. 

“TI think he’s getting old,’ Thomias 
sighed. “The boy is standing on his 


own legs nowadays, and the father feels 
I believe he is disap- 


a little out of it. 
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pointed, in a way; he hoped that Hec- 
tor would need him. He has the old 
bark at anchor in the lagoon—precisely 
as if he were waiting for a message to 
hurry to the rescue.” 

“Young Hector is apparently on the 
highroad to success,” I said, and re- 
lated what I had gleaned. 

Thomias considered this soberly. His 
single comment was: 

“While the old man has never men- 
tioned it to me, I believe the boy hasn’t 
met the great test yet. Captain Stephens 
is waiting for that!” 

“What can it be?” I questioned. 

The missionary’s single eye looked 
into my face with a profound and 
searching gaze, as if to be sure of my 
good faith. Then he said: 

“T may not be at hand. 
to do what you can.” 

Having delivered this mysterious 
warning, my good friend departed, 
though I did not suspect it, for good. 
He was not at hand when Raphael Ste- 
phens stormed up from the South in 
his reeling bark and knocked me out of 
bed to go and save his son. 

“7 mustn’t go,” he said, his face quiv- 
ering with pain. “You must go. He'll 
not resent it in you. And I’ll be back in 
Lydia—waiting for him.” 

“Who? Where? What?” I de- 
manded, gathering my sleepy wits. 

“Her!” he replied, flinging a, photo- 
graph on the table. “San Francisco. 
An adventuress !” 

What an owlish figure I must have 
presented that fine morning while the 
tall, neat, elderly father struggled to 
tell me the truth and at the same time 
save his boy’s face! 

“He must know,” he said at last sol- 
emnly, “that Lydia waits for him—and 
I, too.” 

It still seems reasonable to me that I 
should have dropped all my own affairs 
and sailed for San Francisco on a deli- 
cate errand for Captain Stephens. 
After all, he was a man accustomed to 
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command, and I, [ am afraid, am too 
used to taking orders. A most delicate 
matter it was! In looking back over 
my share in the events of the next few 
months, I must explicitly deny any per- 
sonal share in what happened. I en- 
tered the scene with the delusion that 
I was a chief character. You will see 
that I really was a mere messenger, a 
supernumerary. 

Not that I was lax or negligent. 
When I started for the coast on the 
steamship China, I had with me all the 
data that Stephens had—a photograph 
of the lady, a bundle of newspaper clip- 
pings’ relative to her, and three very 
long letters from Hector to his father. 
I will briefly summarize the substance 
of all this by saying that Hector Ste- 
phens, heir of his wealthy, proud fa- 
ther, was in love with, and had proposed 
to, Miss Bracia Moore, an actress of 
some reputation, supposed to be a 


widow and not less than thirty-five 
years of age. 


Young Hector’s devotion 
to Miss Moore had been so ardent that 
it had been the subject of some news- 
paper comment, in which it was always 
hinted that Miss Moore was the victim, 
not the instigator. My trained senses 
told me that the reporters resented the 
young man’s furious wooing, and would 
be only too glad of an opportunity to 
make him odious and ridiculous. I 
could see plainly a cause for Captain 
Stephens’ anxiety lest his boy ruin his 
career, and I recognized my own duty 
to be active and skillful. 

Eight days ‘after 1 quit Honolulu, I 
waited on Miss Moore, at her hotel on 
3ush Street, and was asked to meet her 
in the public parlor. Within two min- 
utes after I had been allowed to touch 
her hand, I was under her spell. Bra- 
cia! Bracia! I see again your starry 
eyes and hear your sweet, husky voice 
saying, “And you came all the way 
across the sea to be my friend!” In 
that heaven which you make, do you 
remember me? 
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Again I find myself confronted with 
the difficulty of describing one whom 
I must bring plainly before you; not 
this time the trouble of mingling many 
opposite traits into an individual char- 
acter, but the harder matter of showing 
a single pure and perfect spirit in acts 
of apparent madness. 

My own first meeting with her sounds 
commonplace. I stood in the middle 
of a room furnished in poor taste with 
dull-red hangings across the tall win- 
dows. I was dressed in the miserably 
thin garments worn in the tropics, feel- 
ing myself completely out of date. It 
is strange, when I recall the hour, that 
I had little or no thought of the queer- 
ness of my mission, which was, in plain 
words, to extricate a hot-headed and in- 
fatuated youth from the clutches of 
a designing harpy. When Bracia Moore 
entered, smiling brightly, and welcomed 
me as a friend of Hector’s—I had thus 
clumsily introduced myself on my card 
—I still less had in mind my precise er- 
rand. My preoccupation was solely 
with establishing myself firmly within 
the circle of her friendship. 

I cannot attribute this to her physical 
charms, great as they were. She was 
an almost perfect blonde, her eyebrows 
being slightly darker than her hair. Her 
eyes were blue, her figure rather full, 
her carriage buoyant. But all this re- 
mains as nothing compared to her sim- 
plicity and womanly frankness. In my 
career as a newspaper man, I have fre- 
quently met actresses. They are mostly 
of a type, a type detestable to me be- 
cause of its artifice of taking personal 
interest for granted. Bracia never did 
this. Her whole attitude was that of 
one getting acquainted, wondering, like 
a child, whether you would “like her,” 
and at the time wondering 
whether she was going to like you. 

“You will talk of Hector,” she said 
to me, seating herself and leaning for- 
ward. ‘Poor boy, he had no one to 
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come and tell me about himself—till 
you came.” 

“I knew him when he was only a 
boy,” I remarked. 

“Don’t tell him he has grown up,” she 
returned smilingly. 

“T’m anxious to see whether he is like 
his father.” 

Her face flushed faintly. 

“The captain is a very masterful man, 
isn’t he?” she suggested. “Hector 
molds himself on his father’s model 
rather completely, I think.” 

“You dislike the captain,” I said posi- 
tively. “Remember, Hector’s descrip- 
tion of him may need correction.” 

“How foolish of me to talk about a 
man I’ll never see, probably!” she went 
on. “But I like Hector! He’s going 
to.do great things very soon. He’s so 
different from some young men. I sup- 
pose you wonder how we met?” 

I made some conventional remark, to 
which she paid no attention. 

“It was in New York. He was at 
the play one night, and when | looked 
at the audience, it seemed as if his face 
was the only bright, clean one there. 
And he saw me, too. Then he sent his 
card around, with a little sentence writ- 
ten on it. And I didn’t tear it up. In- 
stead, I let him take me to luncheon 
the very next day. Wasn’t it luck? 
And then, when he came to San Fran- 
cisco as officer on a steamship, we both 
knew that we were meant to be 
friends.” 

I am unable to say how it was that I 
introduced the subject of marriage, and 
gained the admission from her that she 
“liked Hector.” Later, she said, in smil- 
ing confidence to me: 

“Hector is so loyal a friend to a 
woman that he thinks he must offer to 
marry her. But don’t take him seri- 
ously.” 

“Don’t you?” I asked. 

“You are, indeed, his friend,” she 
told me. “I’m not offended a bit. We 
must all look out for our Hector, 
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mustn’t we? Maybe—— Yes, I should 
love to marry him and go about the 
world a little and be proud of him!” 

Naturally, I left her and sought Hec- 
tor, with the firm conviction that all 
was settled. He would marry Bracia. 
He was a fortunate fellow. The good 
old Stephens luck was holding. 

I found the boy grown into a tremen- 
dous big chap. He was handsome, of 
course, in a fine, out-of-doors fashion, 
One could see at a glance that the world 
had used him well. He looked fit. He 
was dressed in a nice taste, and when 
he greeted me, his tones were manly 
and frank. 

“I know that my father sent you.up 
to spy out the land,” he told me right 
off. “Have you seen Bracia? Isn't 
she magnificent ?” 

I acknowledged that she was enchant- 
ing. 

“Of course, father hasn’t seen her, 
and, anyway, he’s still in love with my 
mother. He would refuse to confess 
that any woman was one-half as perfect 
as Bracia Moore really is.” 

“He was greatly wrought up,” I in- 
formed him, and I described how I had 
come to leave Honolulu on my errand. 

“T was sure of it!” Hector exclaimed, 
staring at the wall of his room. “I 
wrote him three times, and got old Jo- 
hansen, on the Tropic Bird, to call at 
Lydia with my letters. Not a word 
after all my trouble! Think of the 
time I spent convincing Johansen that 
there was an island called Lydia! And 
all for nothing—except this!” He 
turned on me impatiently, then apolo- 
gized: “I don’t mean to be rude.” 

“IT fancy you didn’t explain suffi- 
ciently to your father,” I suggested. 

“He’s old-fashioned!’ Hector de- 
clared hotly. “The idea! He’s been 
practically a hermit for years and years. 
What does he know of life? The world 
has passed him by. He’s a theorist— 
and always was. It’s preposterous, 
that’s what it is, his getting angry and 




































trying to dictate to me about my own 
affairs! He’s a mere ignoramus! He 
knows nothing whatever of life!” 

“By life, you mean Bracia?” I re- 
marked. 

He glanced at me with amusement. 


“Well, yes. You see, I’ve been 
around a bit—seen the world, you 
know. Bracia is the finest woman 


breathing! A lady, too! Educated, and 
successful in a splendid career. If she 
would consent to quit all that to be my 
wife—why, man, my old-fogy father 
. ought to get down on his knees and 
thank God!” 

I had a duty to perform—Raphael 
Stephens had paid my expenses, you 
know—and I settled down to lay out 
my stock of arguments; and I found it 
agreeable to try to make this young 
Hector, with his fine stature and figure 
and handsome face and genuine appeal, 
see that Bracia was not for him. Se- 
cretly, I felt that she was too fine to be 
wasted on him. Looking at him nar- 
rowly, he was a mere lusty boy, out- 
wardly trained and polished, but imma- 
ture—entirely too small a figure to fill 
Bracia Moore’s splendid heart. 

He listened to me with provoking in- 
solence. When I hinted at his father’s 
feeling that she—Bracia—was lured by 
his wealth, he laughed. I mentioned the 
disparity in age, and he bent his heavy 
brows on me with a rough “She’s a 
mere child!” In a word, he was set 
on marrying her—if she would have 
him. There was the basis of my hope— 
that she wouldn’t accept him. He 
frankly said that she didn’t “know her 
own mind,” and surmised darkly that 
she was “afraid of Lydia Island and 
the old man there.” 

“Tf she could only know him as I do,” 
he complained, “she would pay no at- 
tention to him.” 

It was a week before I got the state 
of affairs clear in my mind. Then I 
saw that Bracia was really a victim to 
Hector’s tremendous insistence on his 
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passion. Here was a fine woman, keep- 
ing herself wholly apart from the 
world and devoted to art, suddenly ar- 
rested by an attractive youth who swore 
that he loved her, that she loved him, 
and that they must be married. He had 
positively made himself ridiculous by 
following her across the continent. She 
was tender-hearted ; I really believe that 
she considered no sacrifice on her part 
too great to repay such a love. She 
would have married him instantly, ‘ex- 
cept that deep in her heart she was not 
a captive. 

“Do you think I could make him 
happy ?” she asked me, sighing. 

“She won’t realize what true happi- 
ness is till she marries me,” said Hec- 
tor, his smooth cheeks ruddy and his 
eyes shining. 

I was utterly helpless, and cabled 
Raphael, who, I knew, was still in Hon- 
olulu. The answer came back the same 
day: “Coming!” 

With the burden off my shoulders, I 
allowed myself freer association with 
Bracia. She was not playing at that 
time, and we used to take long walks 
to Sutro Heights and watch the sea. I 
found a peculiar delight in these inti- 
mate excursions. I believe that she told 
me a great deal she had kept locked 
in her heart. Sitting on a bench under 
a low tree, her white hands in her lap, 
she would muse about the world and 
ask me many questions which she con- 
sidered carefully before formulating. I 
used to think that she repeated the an- 
swers until she had them letter-perfect, 
so that she might think on them at her 
leisure. You would be surprised to 
know how little she emphasized the 
problem Hector presented to her. 

On one such forenoon we were sit- 
ting overlooking the Golden Gate when 
my eye caught the gleam of a white 
sail far out. Long years on an island 
have given me quick, sharp eyes. There 
was something familiar about those 
gleaming cloths rising fast from the 
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sea. I called Bracia’s attention to the 
sight. 

“That’s Hector’s father, coming up 
from Lydia,” I told her. 

She suddenly grew tense. I saw that 
she fixed her eyes on those topsails as 
if they were sweeping toward her from 
out of some spacious sea of her dreams. 
And, while’ she looked, they grew 
larger, showed a point of mast, drew 
after them lower sails, the dark line of 
spars, finally the swinging hull. 

I have seen many great ships handled 
by great seamen, but my heart bounded 
at the scene of old Raphael Stephens 
hurling his swift vessel inward before 
the roaring northwest gale. What a 
landfall he had made! Direct as the 
needle points to the pole, his bark shore 
the sea for the Golden Gate. Within 
a quarter of an hour, the vessel was 
plain to our eyes. Within half an hour, 
she was rushing across the foreground 
of the sea, dipping gracefully to the 
long swell, taking the bright crests over 


the knightheads, flinging the spume in 


white clouds to leeward. A moment, 
and we thought we heard the boom of 
the cloven seas, the drum of the wind 
in the bellying sails. Then she fled past 
us, behind the headland. 

Bracia turned to me with a brilliant 
glance and a flushed cheek. 

“How swiftly he travels! 
must love Hector!” 

“So you think it is Hector who has 
brought him up from the island?” I de- 
manded. 

“Who else?” 

“He has come to see you,” I re- 
marked. 

She rose. 

“T shan’t marry Hector!” she whis- 
pered. 

The thought came to me that she was 
afraid of the old man who had stormed 
in from sea. I was wrong. She was 
not. That night, Hector came to my 
room in the hotel and shook me by the 
hand. 


How he 


“How happy I am!” he told me. 
“Father got in to-day, you know? I 
haven’t seen him yet, but I'll have great 
news for him. Bracia has promised to 
marry me!” 

I congratulated him, and he raved 
about his sweetheart’s beauty and grace 
and charm. Presently he stopped, smiled 
pityingly on me, muttered something 
about “‘you old chaps,” and left, telling 
me to entertain his father. 

“T’ll be back late,” he said at the 
door. 

So it was I who greeted Captain 
Stephens when he finally came into the 
hotel lobby, preceded by a native serv- 
ant with his luggage. I suppose I was 
too full of my news, of my failure to 
accomplish my errand, to be quite at 
ase. Stephens laughed at me, took my 
arm, and led me into the dining room. 

“TI have the evening to myself,” he 
announced. “I dressed on board. By 
the way, I made a quick passage on the 
old Aphrodite—fourteen days up.” 

“IT saw you coming in at noon,” I 
answered. “You were driving her.” 

“I am a seaman,” he said quaintly. 
Then he glanced around at the cheerful 
diners and sighed. “It’s good to be 
among one’s fellows once in a while,” 
he remarked. ‘Well, I thought I must 
come up. That woman, you know!” 

“They’re engaged to be married!” 
I burst out. ‘You’re too late!” 

“Ah!” he breathed. “She worked 
fast, then. But nothing is too late in 
a matter like this.’ 

“She’s divine,” I returned. 

Stephens looked at me fixedly. 

“Then it is serious. I might have 
known that Hector would not fall a 
prey to an ordinary woman. But I shall 
show him his error.” He laughed 
shortly. “I know women pretty well. 
I can handle them. Pretty Miss—or is 
it Mrs.?—Bracia had better watch out.” 

In round terms, I told him my own 
sentiments in the affair. He consid- 
ered what I said kindly and patiently. 
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“T get your point of view,” he told 
me. “But, you see, I can’t accept per- 
sonal attitudes as obligatory on myself. 
It does you credit to take the girl’s part. 
But I haven't spent all these years on 
bringing up my boy to be a gentleman 
only to let him be spoiled by a woman. 
This is a time when it’s my duty to be 
merciless. A man such as Hector—I 
have had my own experience—should 
be prepared to have women fall in love 
with him, beautiful and _ attractive 
women, too. But marriage! He’s a silly 
fool! I suppose he'll want to go back 
East and live.a life of luxury, in order 
that this woman may have her little 
desires satisfied at the expense of his 
manhood. Pah! I’ll quickly bring him 
to reason.” 

At this point, he dropped the conver- 
sation, but I could see that his mind was 
working on the problem. After our 
dinner—it was very late—he mentioned 
the fact that Hector had left a note 
of apology for him. 

“He said he had an engagement,” he 
concluded, with a twirl of his mus- 
taches. 

I am unable to state‘the order of 
events during the next two days. All 
I know is that Hector and his father 
had a tremendous set-to, that Captain 
Stephens kept his temper—which the 
young man did not—and merely re- 
fused to consider Bracia Moore as a 
possible daughter-in-law. Hector, I be- 
lieve, took high ground. His last word 
was that he intended to be married im- 
mediately. He then met me and re- 
peated his determination. 

“T have outgrown my father,” he told 
me. ‘He’s lost step with” the world. 
Lydia Island has been too much for 
him. An old fogy! Heavens, man, the 
archaic notions of him! I verily believe 
that he doesn’t even approve of steam- 
ships, and prefers his old bark to the 
latest Cunarder. What can I do when 
a man quotes the Middle Ages to me? 
And especially what can I do”—his irri- 
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tation was comical—“‘when he even re- 
fuses to see Bracia? ‘The lady doesn’t 
enter into our matter,’ says he.” 

“Then he hasn’t seen her at all?” I 
inquired. 

“And he shan’t till she is Mrs. Hector 
Stephens!” he declared. 

I ventured another question: 

“And Bracia?” 

His eye lit with fire. 

“She doesn’t understand, of course. 
How could she? I daren’t tell her my 
father won’t even meet her. I have 
to make excuses for him. I tell her 
he is an old fellow, and that goes. A 
horrible position to be in!” 

“But she—she is going to marry 
you?” I insisted. 

“Oh, that!’ he replied testily. “Of 
course !”’ 

I fidgeted about the hotel, in two 
minds. I wanted to see Bracia again 
and hear from her lips exactly what 
she was thinking. Also, I felt that it 
was incumbent on me to see Raphael 
again. After all, I had been his agent. 
It turned out that he sought me first. 

“I’ve made up my mind what to do,” 
he told me solemnly. “Hector must be, 
saved—at- any expense.” 

“T don’t believe Bracia Moore would 
accept money,” I said brusquely. 

The captain’s glance rested on me, 
and I flushed. 

“Money be hanged!” he announced 
firmly. “Thank God, no Stephens is 
so put to it that he must buy his fam- 
ily’s honor with base coin! And what 
good would it do, if it were possible? 
It would rid me of this woman, but it 
would also alienate my son forever. 
He’s a gentleman. His just resentment 
would punish me. No, sir! This is an 
occasion where I am glad of, my expe- 
rience and my abilities.” 

These vague statements did not en- 
lighten me, I confess. I asked for more 
explicit information. I was astounded 
when Stephens unfolded his plan, as 
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calmly as if he were doing a sum in log- 
arithms. 

“The boy is in love with her,” he said. 
“She’s very likely half in love with 
him. But she’s a much older woman 
than he thinks—a wise woman, too. 
She’s to be dealt with as a perfectly 
sensible person. Hector offers her his 
youth, his devotion, and a possible mod- 
icum of wealth. He has a firm social 
position to give her. Well, I shall offer 
her more than that.” He stopped ab- 
ruptly and came over beside me. “I 
hope you will understand my position,” 
he said, with twisted lips. “I know 
no other way to save my son from an 
unhappy marriage and retain his re- 
spect and affection. i shall marry this 
woman myself!” 

My face must have betrayed my in- 
credulity, for he looked at me sternly. 

“T shall do it immediately. I shall 
act with scrupulous fairness, too. Hec- 
tor shall meet me on a fair field. - I 
have already divided my _ property 
evenly between us. He has a hundred 
thousand dollars cash to his credit in 
the bank to-day. That is the exact sum 
I have left for myself. And I shall be 
just as equitable with him as regards 
the lady. I shall make hér choose me 
instead of him. He shall see that his 
father is the better man. He shall ob- 
serve that the woman he adores pre- 
fers me as a husband. He shall also 
recognize that he and | are on an exact 
equality so far as outward circum- 
stances go, and he can no more resent 
my success than he could the success 
of an unknown rival.” 

I looked at the old man. Was he 
old? His spare, athletic frame did not 
give that impression; his eyes were un- 
dimmed, his hands still firm, his step 
light, his voice full and unbroken. But 
the insolence of him, taking it for 
granted that Bracia would prefer him! 
The unbelievable egotism of him, to 
match himself so calmly against youth 
and ardor and impetuosity! I foresaw 


a tragedy. I felt that I must use every 
effort to dissuade my old friend from 
a course that would make his gray hairs 
a jest and he himself a mockery in his 
son’s eyes. A 

I am sure that he immediately de- 
tected my sentiments, for he reassured 
me with a laughing “Ah, my dear fel- 
low, I have been very lucky! And do 
you suppose that the man honored by 
the affection of many glorious women, 
and the hand of the perfect Lydia, is 
to fail before a mere self-seeking 
woman of the world? Nonsense! I 
warrant you, I hold the key to her 
heart.” 

As bluntly as he had told me, so did 
Captain Stephens lay his purpose be- 
fore his son. Hector stared, was silent, 
fled in utter shame to me. 

“To think of his actually doting on 
such an idea!” he exclaimed. “And for 
him to suppose for a moment that Bra- 
cia will not be utterly disgusted! It’s 
like some old, boasting cripple starting 
in a running race! It’s awful! I feel 
personally humiliated and ashamed! 
And what—how shall I explain to Bra- 
cia? So that she won’t misunderstand 
his senile attentions as an insult! I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“Marry her instantly,” I advised. 

“If she would! But do you think I 
can urge her when she doesn’t know, 
nor can imagine, why my own father 
doesn’t call on her? What- must 
think of us all?” 

But when he found out that his fa- 
ther was in deadly earnest, and had 
verified his fresh bank balance, he came 
to me again, this time in profound anx- 
iety. 

“He thinks he is making a tremen- 
dous sacrifice for me,” he said. “You 
see his point? He as much as told me 
himself that he had had his life, had 
his allotted happiness, that he was go- 
ing to save me by making an unhappy 
marriage himself.” 
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“Did he really say that?” I de- 
manded. 

“No, of course he didn’t! But I see 
through him. The old man loves me. 
Foolishly. I can look out for myself. 
I hate to see him make an ass of him- 
self, with only his trouble for his pains. 
Preposterous! This comes of burying 
oneself on a desert island!” 

I think the explanation given by the 
son is correct. You will remember that 
Captain Stephens had not yet seen Bra- 
cia, knowing her only from what he 
considered the grossly exaggerated de- 
scriptions of Hector and myself. What 
R. Thomias had said of the man was 
true—he was capable of enormous self- 
sacrifices. He could risk a miserable 
marriage, the world’s contempt, the bit- 
terness of a designing woman’s scorn, 
to save his son from wretchedness. 

It was I who introduced Captain Ra- 
phael to Bracia, one fine afternoon 
when the trades were blowing briskly 
across San Francisco’s hills and the city 
was a-bustle with gayety and business. 

“T have wished most earnestly to 
meet you,” he told her gallantly. “I 
came all the way from the equator be- 
cause of you.” 

“And to talk about your son Hec- 
tor?” she returned smilingly. 

“Not at all,” he replied, bowing. 
“About myself.” 

It is my opinion, after a lifetime of 
celibacy, that the power to make one’s 
self delightful to a beautiful woman is 
a gift. Captain Stephens had that great 
endowment in perfection. I tell you 
that he fairly walked off with Bracia, 
made himself her indispensable cavalier 
from the outset. . She yielded to his 
charm as frankly as he exerted it. 
Within a week, the mere sound of his 
firm step without the door brought a 
light into her eyes. 

“He’s wonderful!” she told me one 
night. “To think that he has lived so 
splendidly to become such a man in his 
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prime! Now I understand where Hec- 
tor got his manners and his ways.” 

“Ah!” I said. “You’ve rather aban- 
doned Hector lately.” 

Her face lit up humorously. 

“Poor boy! He simply won’t talk 
about his father, and I love to listen to 
the captain’s story. I should like to 
have known him always.” 

Hector himself seemed deeply sur- 
prised. Latterly, he kept to himself 
pretty much, but I saw that he was 
studying his father with a new, keen 
interest. He was more thoughtful each 
day. 

I flatter myself that I found the key 
to the situation in an interlude known 
only to myself. Raphael and Bracia 
were gone on some excursion or other, 
and Hector had announced that he must 
be downtown about some business. I 
was alone in the hotel when a card was 
brought me bearing a name well known 
in the theatrical world. My caller 
proved to be Miss Moore’s manager. 

“T’m in the deuce of a pickle,” he 
told me. “I can’t get head nor tail of 
what has happened to Miss Moore. As 
a matter of fact, there’s a contract 
ready for her to sign that means the 
making of her in her profession. To 
lose this will cost her fifty thousand dol- 
lars!” 

“And she won’t sign?” I inquired. 

“Not she!” he said warmly. “She 
appears to take no interest in business 
any more.” 

“And why do you come to me?” I 
inquired, with as much dryness as I 
could. 

“You know these Stephenses,” the 
manager said bluntly. 

“I’m powerless,” I told him. 
could I do with Hector?” 

The manager scorned my discern- 
ment. 

“Pooh for Hector!” he said, snap- 
ping his fingers. “It’s the father who’s 
interfering. It should be brought to 
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his attention that he’s spoiling a prom- 
ising career.” 

I parried his insistence, and learned 
much about Bracia, who this noted gen- 
tleman swore was a paragon. 

“A widow?” he repeated after me. 
“Nonsense! A mere newspaper story. 
Miss Moore is not married, nor ever 
has been. Between you and me, I’ve 
never known her to be even attracted 
by menfolks before. She would soon 
have got over that boyish affair with 
young Stephens. But the father—it’s 
serious! I know, because she puts off 
signing the contract that will make her 
fortune.” 

“Possibly she anticipates a greater 
fortune,” I remarked, ashamed of my- 
self for suggesting it. 

The manager rose with great dignity. 

“Miss Moore is an artist,” he told 
me coldly. “She has turned away from 
wealth undreamed of by you.” 

Thus I was enlightened by the shrewd 
manager, who evidently knew the girl's 
character well enough to see more 
clearly than the rest of us. Yet I did 
not confess to myself that her heart 
was really engaged to Raphael. There 
was, you know, her promise to Hector; 
and the-whole affair was so sudden in 
its development. One could not be ex- 
pected to take it too seriously. 

So I was dumfounded when, late one 
Sunday night, Hector knocked at my 
door, entered silently, and looked at me 
with hot tears in his eyes. 

“What is the trouble?” I 
asked. 

He bowed his head. 

“This!” he muttered. 

A note lay in his great seaman’s palm. 
I took it and read it. Bracia was bid- 
ding him farewell. Like everything 
that she ever said, I recall the words: 


hastily 


Dear Hector: 
you read this! 
ise to marry you. 
make you happy. 
hope that I might. 


How you will scowl when 
I must take back my prom- 
Dear boy, I shouldn’t 
It was foolish of me to 
When you have read 


this, and had your scowl, come and see me. 
You have been my best friend. I have some- 
thing to tell you, to you! BRACIA, 


“Well?” I said. “Did you go and see 
her ?”’ 

“No. It would only give her a chance 
to repeat this silliness. She has been 
overpersuaded. I can’t accept such a 
farewell. To-morrow * 

I saw that he was terribly wrought 
up. He did not stay long, and went 
away with his eyes dim. When he had 
gone, I pondered things, and decided 
that I must know more definitely what 
had happened. Bracia had allowed me 
to call on her at late hours, and I 
thought to myself: 

“She will wonder why Hector doesn’t 
come. I'll go and smooth the matter 
over for him.” 

Her rooms, which she occupied with 
an elderly duenna of a maid, were on 
the top floor of the hotel. I knocked 
at the door. It opened, and Esther 
frowned at me, with the privileged pet- 
ulance of her kind. 

“Miss Moore—please,” I said. 

She ushered me into the sitting room, 
now dark except for a very small grate 
fire. I waited. Suddenly I knew that 
some one else was in the room, very 
close to me. It was Bracia. 

“I knew you would come,” she said 
gently. “And the scowl is gone? I 
was afraid to look at you, so I turned 
off the light.” 

I said nothing, and she went on, a lit- 
tle sadly: 

“It’s good-by, now, Hector, to our 
old foolish plans. Dreams! But—just 
once more!” 

White arms slipped out of the dusk 
about my neck, and warm, fragrant_lips 
pressed mine for a fleeting instant. 
Then Bracia drew back and _ said 
quietly : 

“You are unkind! 
Hector.” 

“T should have spoken,” I confessed, 
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as she lit the gas and looked at me with 
quiet dignity. “I ought to be sorry.” 

“T sent Hector a note.” 

“He got it,” I told her. “He seemed 
I thought he was pretty much up- 
set. But he’ll be around to-morrow.” 

“After all, it’s probably better so,” 
she said quietly. “Time will make him 
see things in the right light.” 

I made some commonplace remark, 
and found myself ill at ease beyond my 
custom. I excused myself and said 
good night. At the door, Bracia called 
me back, hesitated, and then sent me 
away without further words. 

Early in the morning, Hector came 
to my room, full of plans for the future. 
He seemed more cheerful than ever, 
and told me that everything was all 
right. 

“Have you seen Bracia?” 
manded. 

“No. I want to surprise her. I have 
a great surprise for her. That old fa- 
ther of mine will find that I can play 
doubles on him. But did you ever see 
an old chap wake up so?” He frowned. 
“Still, it’s an insult to Bracia to think 
that she would Oh, well, what’s 
the use of talking?” 

He did not tell me his plans. I spent 
the day alone, and came in to dinner to 
find none of my friends in the dining 
room. I did not inquire for them, but 
I wondered at their not having said a 
word to me about what they intended 
to do. And the evening was very long, 
and I went early to bed; only to be 
roused at midnight by Hector, almost 
crazed, and acting like a fool. 

“She’s gone!” he told me, in a stran- 
gled voice, when I had got him inside 
the room and asked what was the mat- 
ter. 

“Bracia?” T said quickly. 

“Yes!” he shouted. “Father kid- 
naped her this afternoon! I must find 
her!” 

This statement appeared ridiculous 
to me. I said as much, laying stress on 
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the improbability of Captain Stephens 
daring forcibly to remove a woman like 
Bracia Moore. 

“Why, the police would interfere!” 

“Police!” repeated Hector blankly. 
“How can they do anything on the high 
seas ?” 

In two words, he explained to me 
that Captain Raphael Stephens had 
sailed from San Francisco in the after- 
noon, aboard his old bark Aphrodite, 
and that Bracia Moore was with him. 
There could be no doubt of this. In- 
quiry at the hotel desk assured us that 
the captain was gone, and that Bracia 
Moore and her maid had accompanied 
him in a carriage. Also, the Aphrodite 
had departed. 

“There must be some message ex- 
plaining all this,” I protested. 

There was none. Hector swore that 
Bracia. had been abducted, that his fa- 
ther was insane, that he himself would 
give chase, and, when he found the 
Aphrodite, would rescue his ladylove 
and kill his father. His rage was ter- 
rific. 

And at this supreme moment the 
young man’s wits were not abroad, 
either. 

“T had a surprise for her,” he said. 
“It’s a fine new steamer, fit for any 
queen. I invested my money in the 
Western Shipping Company, and I was 
going to take Bracia on my first voyage 
as a wedding trip. Now’—he. shook 
his great fist at the night sky—“TI’ll 
use it to save her from that madman!” 

“But where has the Aphrodite sailed 
for?” I inquired. 

It appeared that her clearance papers 
had been for “Eastern ports,” and that, 
Hector thought, meant China. 

“You will go with me!” he roared. 


. “I'll show you!” 


At the pier where the steamer lay, 
everybody thought the new master of 
the Arab was insane during the next 
twenty-four hours. He jammed her 
hold with ballast, her bunkers with coal; 
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he signed on a crew, and kicked the 
remonstrant partners of the Western 
Shipping line off his deck. Raving, al- 
most foaming at the lips, he drove and 
fought and harried his men so that, 
thirty hours after the old bark had 
slipped to sea through the Golden Gate, 
we were after her, the black smoke 
pouring from the funnel and Hector 
Stephens himself on the bridge. 

For five long days the Arab rushed 
westward through the misty seas roll- 
ing in before the nor’wester. All that 
time, Hector never quit his post. 

“T’ll pick the bark up very soon,” he 
would mutter. ‘He can’t escape me!” 

But the Pacific is very big, and, while 
we sighted and overhauled more than 
one craft, the Aphrodite was not to be 
seen. Ten days passed, and our skip- 
per suddenly fell unconscious on the 
bridge. His physical frame had yielded 
to lack of sleep, starvation, and the 
constant driving of a tortured mind. 
For a day and a night, the young man 
lay in a low fever, staring at the ceil- 
ing. Then he compelled himself to 
rise, and went on deck to change the 
ship’s course. 

“T’ll cut down across all the possible 
tracks he might have taken,” he told 
me. 

I suggested that Stephens might be 
making for Lydia Island. 

Hector glared at me. 

“Out of the question,” he swore. 

I insisted on my point of view, and 
he finally said: ‘We'll see.” 

Just twenty-four hours later, as we 
swung heavily in a beam swell that ran, 
gleaming, southward under the setting 
sun, Hector put his binoculars quietly 
back into the rack and muttered: 

“That’s the Aphrodite dead ahead!” 


He called down the speaking tube to. 


the engineer to push his machines to 
their limit. As darkness fell, even [ 
could see that we were gaining on that 
elusive shadow on the western horizon. 

But the next morning we were still 


miles astern, and the whipping gale was 
raising a sea that swung and turned and 
tossed the Arab with a violence that 
made it imperative to slow her down. 
Most unwillingly Hector did so, scowl- 
ing ferociously at the far-away object 
of his wild pursuit. 

Then the weather broke in good ear- 
nest, and for forty-eight hours we 
struggled against a liurricane that ex- 
hausted all Hector’s undoubted skill. 
At the end of it the bark had vanished. 

“He’s making for Lydia, all right,” 
the young man told me. “Well, he'll 
never get there. I'll see to that. Just 
wait till he gets into that belt of calms 
along the equator!” 

Sure enough, we did come upon the 
bark within a couple of days. She 
was barely steering over the long, oily 
swells, though every sail was set; and, 
as we drove near, we could perceive 
Raphael himself at the wheel. I can 
see him yet, as he gave the helm to 
another and strode to the rail and stared 
at us. Whether he knew that the Arab 
was his son’s new command, or not, I 
am unable to say; but he recognized 
Hector, though he made no gesture, nor 
spoke a word, as we swung slowly past 
him. Father and son gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Where is Bracia?” I heard Hector 
mutter again and again. She did not 
appear. The Arab’s propeller beat the 
sea into spume beneath her eounter, and 
we drew ahead, fathom by fathom. 
The Aphrodite, lying over gently to the 
breeze, slipped silently along, her airy 
fabric of sails shining whitely against 
the azure sky, a bloom of foam under 
her forefoot now and then sparkling 
in dazzling splendor. On every hand, 
the ocean spread empty to the horizon. 

We passed on. For some obscure 
reason, Hector Stephens, having found 
his father, did none of the wild things 
he had so often threatened. Possibly 
his spirit was awed by the vision of that 
splendid ship, so fragile, so perfect, so 
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lonely. The Arab steamed on, while 
her master leaned on the rail and gazed 
back at the lessening shape that held 
his heart. The sun set; darkness en- 
veloped the sea; the faint gleam that 
marked the Aphrodite faded, glim- 
mered a little, and was gone. 

In the morning, I came on the bridge 
to ask Hector his plans. He seemed 
dazed. 

“IT wonder where Bracia is?” he said 
slowly. Then, after a long pause, he 
remarked: “We'll go to Lydia.” 

But it seemed as if even that recourse 
would be denied us. Before the blank 
day had come to an end, the sky grew 
overcast and the barometer fell. Very 
slowly the swell increased till it ran, 
uncrested, in huge, swollen mountains 
of dark and menacing water that ed- 
died and curled and hissed along our 
steamer’s flanks, now raising us dizzily 
above the heaving surface of the sea, 
now letting us swing into resounding 
valleys where we breathed a damp and 
unwholesome air. Once, I recall, a 
terrific flash of lightning cracked the 
southerly horizon. There was no thun- 
der. 

As a matter of routine, Hector pre- 
pared his vessel for the gale advancing 
with such portentous sluggishness. Afl 
night I heard above my head the tramp 
of booted feet, the complaint of gear 
strained taut, the low mutter of officers 
giving their commands. Dawn broke 
in a moment’s splendor, and then faded 
into a dense obscurity, as if night had 
returned in haste. The circle of the 
horizon became blurred, narrowed in 
upon us, till in the forenoon the Arab 
seemed tossing within a little space 
walled in by tremendous ramparts of 
impenetrable gloom. 

In all this period of preparation and 
expectancy, the young man said but one 
thing—a hoarse cry of anguish, expres- 
sive of his tortured soul: 

“And she is on that old, unseaworthy 
2 
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bark, with only a madman between her 
and the storm!” 

I am sure that this was his only 
thought during the black hours of that 
afternoon, when the wind burst upon 
us and the seas suddenly exploded into 
roaring monsters that flung themselves 
on our laboring craft and tore with iron 
teeth at her vitals. Well for us that 
the Arab was new and stanch, and 
that her commander fought the ele- 
ments as if with a determination to 
conquer them not only for ourselves, 
but also for the ancient bark hidden 
somewhere within the shadow of the 
tempest. 

Before the hour struck which told 
us that the darkness was that of night, 
the boats had been torn away, every- 
thing not part of the steamer’s own 
sturdy structure demolished, and such 
a strain put on the machinery that we 
all listened to the sobbing beat of the 
engines kaowing that when that 
stopped, our faint hopes would be gone. 

But we saw another dawn, and in the 
dim light our peril seemed the greater. 
The crested seas that thundered down 
before the shrieking gale appeared too 
high and terrible to be withstood by 
work of mortal hands. At each in- 
credible paroxysm of the dying steamer, 
we felt our own vitals torn; and each 
time that the struggling vessel survived, 
we set our lips the more grimly and 
awaited the end. 

It was almost upon us just before 
dark. The engines were barely at 
work, the two tottering masts had just 
gone overside, and Hector had silently 
indicated by a rude gesture that our 
moments of life were numbered. It 
was exactly as if we were maintaining 
our existence by an act of volition, hold- 
ing death off by a final prodigious effort 
of our indomitable spirits. 

I know that I myself knew that I 
should die with the expiring day. The 
sea that swept over the last glimmer 
of the dim light would take me with 
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it. I looked around, as a man will, per- 
ceiving the desolate circle of waters, the 
vessel in its dying agonies, my ship- 
mates clinging like sheeted ghosts to 
the crumbling rail. And then there 
burst through the great wall that hid 
our struggles a swiftly soaring shape 
that we instantly knew to be the Aphro- 
dite. She was practically under bare 
poles, quartering before the gale. But 
almost at our first glimpse of her, we 
saw two small cloths break out on her 
upper yards, stiffening instantly into 
small, swollen patches that swept in 
vast arcs as her slender masts were 
flung athwart the lowering sky. 

I heard a yell from the mate of the 
Arab, a shrill cry of wonder and amaze- 
ment, as if the vision were supernatural. 
I did not understand what was happen- 
ing until Hector suddenly threw up his 
dripping arm, and, as if in obedience 
to that supreme gesture, the Arab 
plunged her great bows beneath the sea. 
The next instant I was swept into a 
maelstrom. I realized that the steamer 
had foundered and that I was fighting a 
brief, hopeless battle. 

But by a miracle the sea in which I 
had been plunged suddenly grew less 
boisterous, and I was able to catch a 
glimpse of a huge shape not far away. 
Then I was seized up and dropped into 
the bottom of a boat. 

It would be useless for me to try to 
explain Captain Stephens’ maneuver. 
All I can say is that he took advantage 
of a Heaven-given chance, and saved us 
all by heaving his driving vessel to, just 
to windward of where the Arab had 
gone down, and letting a couple of boats 
down in his own lee, at risk of life and 
limb to his hard-bitten crew. Within 
ten minutes—the brief space allowed 
him in the midst of the gale—he had 
us aboard, had cut his boats adrift, and 
was back at the task of saving his own 
ship. 

I was not much knocked up, and 
presently found myself, with several 
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others, in the bark’s snug cabin, drink- 
ing coffee. Of course, the storm still 
raged, and we were by no means out 
of danger, but the change from the 
sinking drab to this light and buoyant 
craft insensibly elevated our spirits for 
the time, and we were a cheerful crowd, 
except our captain. He stood by the 
staff of the mizzenmast, swaying to the 
pitch and tumble of the deck, his eyes 
set in his gray face; and his gaze did 
not even shift when Bracia came out 
from a room and steadied herself in 
the doorway. 

It is possible that she spoke—I 
thought her lips moved—but in the 
racket of the storm I heard nothing. I 
only know that she stood there a mo- 
ment, glancing about at us with kind, 
womanly eyes, then vanished, to reap- 
pear no more. 

The very next day, the Aphrodite 
passed into the lagoon of Lydia Island, 
and word went around that the elder 
Stephens would turn the bark over to 
his son to carry his shipwrecked crew 
back to the coast. When the anchor 
was down, Hector came and addressed 
me for the first time. 

“T want to have you ashore for a 
while,” he muttered. “There must be 
a settlement.” 

I argued feebly against his purpose, 
but had to submit. Raphael, Bracia, 
and her maid were the first away, the 
captain glancing back at us with a 
kindly smile as his boat clipped the 
smooth surface of the lagoon. Bracia 
sat dreamily gazing at the low white 
strand, the slender palms, and the 
painted buildings, which looked like 
abandoned toys in the vast expanse of 
sea and sky. Very shortly, the boat 
came back, and the Kanaka boatswain 
gave us word that we were to come 
ashore. ° 

We landed, and followed the hard 
path up to the main house. Raphael 


Stephens stood in the /anai in an atti- 
tude of imperturbable good humor. He 
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held out his hand to Hector, who re- 
fused it roughly. 

“Well,” Raphael said composedly, 
“you must speak to Bracia, at any rate.” 

He called her, and she came, all her 
loveliness aflame. 

“I’m so sorry about your nice 
steamer, Hector,” she said quickly. 
“You never told us a word about the 
Arab! Your chief mate had to give us 
the news of your new company.” 

“It is too bad,” he returned. He 
seemed to study his next words. They 
came slowly: “I wouldn’t have lost 
my ship unless it had been for your 
sake.” 

Raphael looked up, his mustaches 
bristling. 

“Then you were—ah—pursuing us?” 

“What else could I do?’ the poor 
young man cried. “You had kidnaped 
a helpless woman against her will!” 

“But listen, Hector!’ Bracia inter- 
rupted, flushing. “Oh, I wanted to tell 


you, but you didn’t come and see me! 


I sent you a note asking you to come, 
you know!” 

“What good would it have done? 
You weren’t going to tell me this?” He 
swept his great, trembling hand out- 
ward toward the desert islet, the surf 
foaming on the reef. 

“No,” she said gently. “I was going 
to tell you that we were married.” 

I glanced at the elder Stephens. He 
stood very straight and slender and 
neat, his clean face slightly ruddied, his 
eyes bright with triumph. I was seized 
with an immense pity for them all— 
for the father who had sacrificed him- 
self and his son and a perfect woman 
in obedience to a perverse and bigoted 
sense of duty; for the son who saw the 
man he loved and respected in the light 
of a scoundrel who had betrayed a girl’s 
love; for Bracia, who had married a 
man who saw in her only an adventur- 
ess. I think that I recalled the thou- 
sand incidents wherein Raphael had 
shown his overwhelming egotism, his 
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false pride in his physical charms, his 
gay sensitiveness to feminine beauty, 
his lack of deep feeling. But I turned 
my eyes on his boy, who stood bare- 
headed in the brilliant light to receive 
a blow at his heart of hearts. 

For a long moment he merely stared 
at Bracia, with a sullen expression of 
pain. When he spoke, his tone was 
querulous: 

“Then I lost my ship for nothing?” 

Raphael’s quiet voice corrected him: 

“Not for nothing, my son. I am 
proud of you, and always will be.” 

“Hah!” Hector croaked. 

“Yes,” said his father, with intense 
energy. “You showed yourself an hon- 
orable gentleman in throwing away 
your ship to assure yourself of Bracia’s 
safety. That I was able to protect her 
doesn’t enter into the question at all.” 
He turned to her with a sudden look 
of profound passion. “My dear, I 
would joyfully kill any son of mine who 
did not throw his life away in your 
service.” 

Hector neither saw that wonderful 
look on Raphael's face, nor caught the 
note of adoration in his tones. He 
shook his head. He curled his heavy 
lip in slow scorn. 

“Married, are you? Congratulations, 
Bracia! I suppose you know that my 
father professed to love you merely 
because he took you for an adventuress 
after my money and my social stand- 
ing? He first turned his fortune over 
to me for safe-keeping, and then en- 
ticed you into marrying him—a_ beg- 
gar, an old man, who cheated you even 
of the love he offered you! Bah! What 
a man to own as a father!” 

Bracia drew back slightly as he 
spoke, with a gesture of distaste. I 
saw in her eyes a look of wonder. It 
passed. Pity replaced disgust in her 
glance. She stepped forward. 

“Oh, Hector! You don’t understand! 
If I had married you, it would have 
been because you loved me! I married 
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your father because J love him!” Her 
cheeks grew pink. “Yes, that’s true, 
Hector!” 

And, in proof of what she said, she 
turned to her husband and allowed us 
all to see the great love in her eyes, 
the yielding of her passionate soul to 
his. In the light of that dazzling con- 
fession, all other matters faded. I saw 
Hector’s sullen face assume an expres- 
sion of awe. Suddenly he seemed older, 
to have taken on the years cast off by 
his father. His steady eyes met mine. 
He nodded his head in a single definite 
assent, as much as to say, “It is true.” 

That is the tremendous power of love 
—it takes our humanity, with all its 
artifice and illusions and frailties and 
mistakes, and transforms it into a di- 
vine figure before which we are silent. 
It obeys no laws, and permits nothing 
but itself. It took Raphael Stephens 
and all his egotism and his pride and his 
perversity and made him magnificent. 
Ah, Bracia, you, too, were splendid in 
your happiness—to the end a bestower 
of felicity! 

Again I stare at the chart. Lydia 
Island is not there. But does no sea- 
farer, pricking his lonely course across 
the azure sea, glimpse its NE Cape 
above the horizon? Is no high, beau- 
tiful note left ringing in the sky of all 
the happy voices that sang and laughed 
on its low shore? Am I only left alone 
to tell the story of the end of it all? 

It was a full year after my return 
from Lydia that Hector burst into my 
office in Honolulu. He was brown, 
alert, a ripe figure of a man. Not.a 
trace of the old puzzled unhappiness 
remained to mar his constant expres- 
sion of steady contentment. 

“I’m just calling here on business,” 
he informed me. “You know, R. Tho- 
mias died ’way off on a plague island. 
Father and he took a fancy to each 
other, and when the missionary died, we 
handled the affairs that cropped up.” 


“T never heard that he had any af- 
fairs,” I suggested. 

Hector smiled. 

“Oh, yes. A lady wrote to him. They 
hadn’t seen each other in years, you 
know. She wanted information. Fa- 
ther and Bracia got it together, and 
I’m hurrying up to the coast to mail it.” 

“And how is Bracia?” I inquired. 

“Divine!” he answered me solemnly. 
“Never lived such a woman! You 
ought to see her and father together! 
However—here are letters for you. I 
must be off.” 

I herewith transcribe a little of the 
two missives. The first is from the sec- 
ond letter of Raphael Stephens: 


You would be surprised to see how much 
Bracia has made of the slender resources of 
Lydia, and how happy she is. She is a won- 
derful woman in every way, and I have no 
greater satisfaction than in the thought that 
my long experience in the world and my 
expert knowledge of the heart feminine en- 
able me to meet and even to anticipate her 
desires. So many splendid women find their 
best qualities obscured in marriage. Bracia 
develops daily. As she puts it, I’m already 
an accomplished husband, and that leaves 
her opportunity to round out her own char- 
acter. So many young wives have to make 
over their husbands, you know—a thankless 
job! We recall Lydia constantly. The dear 
girl sleeps sweetly under the tall palms 
where I laid her when I brought her body 
down from San Francisco. Foolish senti- 
ment, some people might say, but I had in 
mind Hector’s welfare. It made the island 
so much more a home for both of us. 
Lydia’s island is now inhabited by a soul as 
pure as her own. 


Bracia wrote at great length, a spar- 
kling letter. But much of it would mean 
little to other folks. I give merely a bit 
of it: 


I am lacking in only one good house- 
wifely trait. I can’t knit down here where 
nobody wears mittens or woolen socks. I 
used to think that, when I was married, 
knitting would be half the fun. Instead, I 
am trying to grow some home flowers in the 
coral. But they don’t do well. Raphael says 
that the fish in the lagoon are much prettier 
in coloring. So we have named the different 
kinds after flowers. You ought to see my 
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geranium mullet and my pansy fish. I have 
tamed a tropic bird—all but his tail feathers, 
which will persist in peacocking and tipping 
over my inkwell when I let him strut around 
my table. Do you know, I think Hector is 
going to be married? He won't say a word 
to us, but—J know when a man is in love. 
Now and then, when he is dreaming, his 
voice sounds exactly as Raphael’s does when 
he can’t find me right away. How happy 
Lydia will be when her boy—our boy—is 
married to a fine girl! I have fallen in love 
with dear Lydia because she was so good, 
and loved my husband faithfully, and I was 
raising the flowers to lay beside her over on 
the little hill. If anything happens, I want 
everybody to know that I loved Hector’s 
mother, though I never saw her. We should 
be such friends! I shall lie down beside her 
some day, and we'll look up and count the 
stars together. 


I gave an hour to the contemplation 
of Bracia’s happiness, a moment to a 
consideration of whom Hector might 
possibly marry, and then went back to 
work. But Lydia Island rose before 
my eyes in spite of the press of routine 
tasks, and even writing a brief para- 


graph about the Reverend R. Thomias 
—to send to the woman who had spent 
a lifetime in letters—did not satisfy me. 
There was a line in Raphael Stephens’ 
letter that repeated itself in my ears: 


When you come down for a visit, bring all 
the dramatic journals you can procure. Bra- 
cia doesn’t say so, but she wants to know 
about it all since she left. 

It struck me that Bracia Moore had 
an our 
thoughts; her profession had been com- 
pletely forgotten. Was it possible— 
women, good women, have done it be- 
fore—was it possible that her life was 
merely a role she was enacting? Was 
Lydia Island only a stage on which she 
was performing a great tragedy? Was 
her happiness assumed? 

So strongly did I feel about this that 
only a personal visit would satisfy me. 
I took advantage of the calling of Cap- 
tain Schlemmer, in the schooner Bessie, 
told him about Lydia’s presence on the 
He landed me 


never really been actress in 


chart, and went south. 
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on the island on a fine niorning, with 
an injunction to keep an eye open. 

“T know dese cursed seas for forty 
year,” he rasped, leaning over the rail 
of the Bessie and emphasizing his 
remarks with a pudgy forefinger. 
“Islands come and go, mein friend. 
Dey come and go. Dere are many like 
dis Lydia.” 

“What do you mean?” I called back, 
much vexed at his sinister tone. 

“I mean vot I say,” he returned, his 
big red face swollen with self-impor- 
tance. “Islands come and go.” 

I forgot his croak in my welcome 
by Bracia and her husband. My heart 
was warmed by their utter kindliness 
and the pleasure they took in my com- 
ing. I may say that I instantly dis- 
missed my fears about Bracia’s real 
happiness. Art has its limitations; no 
actress could have feigned the felicity 
that she enjoyed. 

And within a week, Hector arrived 
in the old Aphrodite, and we were in- 
deed a pleasant group. The single 
shadow on the scene was Raphael’s oc- 
casional fits of gravity, as if he were 
entangled in some perplexity that he 
would not allow to obtrude itself, but 
that now and then seized on his atten- 
tion. 

I said nothing to him, 
explain, until a chance 
elicited a sudden: 

“Did Schlemmer give you any reason 


and he did not 
remark by me 


for that queer warning ?” 

“None whatever,” I replied. “Some 
cross-grained, ill-tempered spasm of 
his, I fancy. Lydia wasn’t on the map, 
and he resented it.” 

Stephens shook his head. 

“As a matter of fact, this island isn’t 
—well, it hasn’t always been here,” he 
said briefly. 

[ glanced at Bracia, standing in the 
doorway and looking out under the edge 
of her pretty hand across the lagoon. 

“Nothing could be more permanent 
now.” 
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Stephens nodded, and his face re- 
laxed as he looked at his wife. 

“How lovely she is!” he declared. 
“Possibly it is only my fear lest this be 
not eternal that makes me dread some- 
thing at times.” 

“You don’t fear for the stability of 
this island?” I demanded. 

“Good sound coral,” he replied, “and 
set in the midst of a sea that has few 
storms. The worst I ever saw in these 
latitudes was the one in which Hector 
lost the Arab.” 

A few days later, the Aphrodite 
sailed for Sydney, in command of the 
mate, leaving the four of us on Lydia, 
with only a couple of servants for com- 
pany. But, as Bracia said, our world 
was complete. 

For a fortnight, all went delightfully. 
The early mornings we spent in swim- 
ming, or hunting turtles on the beach, 
or in strolling on the crest of the North- 
east Cape, the highest point on the atoll 
and distant in a direct line across the 
lagoon about four miles from the house 
in the grove. Here Lydia lay buried, 
and, with the simplicity of a child, Bra- 
cia would run up to the little white 
palings around the low mound and stay 
a moment, “just for company,” as she 
put it, laughing gently up into our faces. 
Many times I had stood back during 
this scene and watched Raphael’s thin 
face brighten as he viewed his wife’s 
pretty greeting to that other girl so long 
departed. Yet I thought I detected, 
now and then, a spasm of pain beneath 
the smiling exterior, as if he heard 
some presage of evil that did not reach 
our ears. And he grew positively stony 
one night when Bracia stopped in some- 
thing she was doing, and listened, and 
whispered : 

“Do you hear the wind up above? 
What a funny sound! Is it some one 
calling ?” 

“Sea birds,’ Hector put in. 
Bracia shook her head. 
“Maybe,” she said. “I hear it some- 
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times when I’m over at Lydia’s grave, 
too.” She trembled a little as she 
glanced at her husband. 

The very next day, Raphael and I 
walked together around the beach. He 
seemed nervous and distraught. At 
last he plumped out with a harsh: 

“Did that fool Schlemmer give any 
reason for his damned croaking ?” 

I thought back, and shook my head. 

“He merely said, ‘Islands come and 
go’—just like that. It amounts to noth- 
ing.” 

“I wish I couid think so,” my com- 
panion said, staring seaward. “But I 
wish, more than anything else, that the 
Aphrodite were here.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. He 
nodded, trying to smile. 

“I'd convince Bracia that she needed 
a change, and we'd all go up to the coast 
or over to Sydney.” 

“Nerves,” I told him bluntly. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t age,” he said hastily. “Noth- 
ing like that. I feel as young as | did 
thirty years ago; but”—he lowered his 
clouded eyes—“I feel uncertain of—my 
great happiness.” 

“Not of Bracia, surely?” 

“Not at all!” he returned quickly. “I 
am by no means blind to her utter de- 
votion to me. However, I have lost be- 
fore.” 

I went further into his confidence 
than I had ever ventured. The most I 
could make out of his vague sentences 
was that he was “oppressed,” that what 
the unspeakable Schlemmer had said 
stuck in his mind. He repeated it sol- 
emnly : 

“Tslands come and go 

I tried, for Bracia’s sake, to turn our 
daily conversation into lively channels, 
for her loving ear caught the under- 
tones in her husband’s tender voice. I 
asked her what the news was in the 
theatrical papers I had brought. She 
seemed indifferent. 

“After all,” she said, “I’m through 
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with that life. It was so empty. Lydia 
is my world.” 

As if impelled by some impulse be- 
yond the control of his will, Raphael 
startled us by saying loudly: 

“Nonsense! When the Aphrodite 
gets back from the colonies, we'll take 
a trip to the coast—see New York, too. 
You shan’t be confined to Lydia Island, 
my dear.” 

“But I don’t want anything better or 
dearer,” she protested. She turned 
brightly to me. “It will always be my 
home.” 

Hector did not fail to observe his 
father’s growing anxiety about the re- 
turn of the bark, and confided in me 
that it was strange. 

“One would think that he had noth- 
ing more to hope for,” he remarked; 
“and I can see—you see it yourself— 
that he is wild to be away. Why?” 

“Bracia evidently wishes to stay 
here,”’ I told him. 

“Yes. She loves it. She’s perfectly 
happy. I never could have made her 
so happy. Father is the man for her.” 

“He doesn’t seem to age a bit, either.” 
I went on. 

“Not a day older,” he laughed. “Eter- 
nal youth!” 


But as the days passed, and the Aph- 
rodite did not reappear above the ho- 
unpossible to 
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He was con- 
stantly going to little 
his dinoculars 
the vacant sea, sometimes 
beside him, watching the tossing surf 
in contentment. At other times, the 
captain would stir about the sitting 
room when the lamp was lit, till pure 
nervousness would make his wife say, 
“I know you must have a stroll, dear.” 
And they would go out together, leaving 
Hector and me to mutter to each other 
and smoke more than was good for 
us. 

At last there was no doubt but what 
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the bark was overdue. 
ted it. 

“But plenty of people know about 
Lydia,” he would remark. “Suppose 
the Aphrodite is lost? Before six 
months, the people in San Francisco 
would send another vessel down.” 

“It’s not that we're not perfectly 
comfortable here,” I assured him. 
“Your father is thinking of something 
else. I believe he is anxious to get 
Bracia away: from here.” 

“It really looks that way,” he admit- 
ted. “I wonder why?” 

I told him of Schlemmer’s sinister 
oracle, and how it had impressed his 
father. Hector considered it a long 
time. He gave more weight to it than 
I had thought of doing, saying: 

“Schlemmer’s one of those men who 
have a way of ferreting out what may 
happen. Kind of a native trick, it is. 
Have you noticed how old Harry-boy, 
here, has crawled into his shell? That’s 
a native for you—can’t tell what he 
thinks, but is awfully sure of some- 
thing. I'll bet father has a bit of the 
instinct, too. He’s lived down in these 
seas so long he’s almost a native him- 
self.” 

“But surely there is nothing that can 
happen!” I protested. 

Hector stretched himself and stared 
up into the pellucid sky. 

“T dunno,” he said boyishly 
do happen.” 

“What?” J 
a response. 

I think it was a week later that I 
wakened in the night with a feeling that 
some one had shaken me. The room 
was densely dark, the open window giv- 
ing upon the pitchy blackness of a star- 
less sky. I think that I must have lain 
still for fully a minute wondering what 
had happened. Then the room seemed 
to close stiflingly in on me: I threw 
myself out of bed and hurried to the 
window. No air was stirring there, yet 
there was a movement in the darkness. 
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I went out on the lanai, and was in- 
stantly hailed by a voice that I recog- 
nized as Raphael Stephens’. 

“Did it waken you, too?” he whis- 
pered. 

“What?” I whispered back. 

“God knows!” he replied. “We're all 


up.” 

Presently Hector scratched a match 
and lit a lantern that hung from a post. 
By its light 1 saw Raphael, pajama- 
clad, peering at us all with bright eyes. 
Beside him was Bracia. Her massy 
hair lay on her shoulders, her bare feet 
gleamed under the skirt of her gown. 
She alone of us all was still drowsy. 
Even as I looked, she laid her head on 
her husband’s shoulder and closed her 
eyes. 

“Hanged if I know what it was!” 
Hector growled. 

“It was His father stopped. 

Out of the profound and airless si- 
lence came a slight, almost impercept- 
ible, sound of movement, of a vast 
movement of the dark earth and the 
unlit sky, as if the world had departed 
an infinitesimal measure from its 
smooth orbit; and Bracia opened her 
eyes and clung to Raphael breathlessly. 
But the lantern hung motionless from 
its hook, and its flame poured steadily 
upward without a flicker. 

I am not sure who it was that first 
said: 

“There is no sound of the surf!” 

That was the fact. The unending 
beat of the sea on the coral beach was 
hushed. The island lay in a waveless 
pool of silence, giving us the powerful 
impression that the ocean had been 
stilled, that the eternal strong voice of 
the sea had ceased; and in our aston- 
ishment we looked fearfully out into 
the murk, seeing nothing. There was 
only a repetition of that ghastly, faint 
movement that moved our very hearts, 
but left the lamp flame steady. 

“What is it?” cried Bracia. 


Hector shook himself and tried to 
smile. 

“Imagination, I guess,” he said, in a 
hoarse voice. 

His father glanced down at the white 
form so close to his side, and I saw 
him stiffen. His resolute face gave us 
strength. 

“It is nothing—yet,” he told us. “A 
perfectly natural phenomenon. My son, 
look at the barometer.” 

Hector crossed the open lanai in two 
strides, grasped the lantern from its 
hook, and went on outside. We 
watched him lift the light upward from 
the level of his waist to that of his 
shoulder; we looked intensely at his 
eyes, which flashed in the shadow as he 
studied the dial of the instrument; and 
as his lips parted in bewilderment, Ra- 
phael croaked: 

“IT thought so!” 

“It has fallen an inch!” Hector whis- 
pered. “An inch!” 

“A storm, my dear,” the elder man 
said gently to Bracia. 

“But we are safe,” she insisted. 
“Lydia is safe.” 

There was no answer, for from far 
above us came a sudden reverberation, 
an empty sound, like a single beat on 
an immense drumhead; and it was fol- 
lowed by that same sense of displace- 
ment, of a shift in the footing of the 
universe. And I swear that not a single 
murmur of the surf reached our ears, 
not a faint tremor of the restless sea. 

“It will soon be daylight,” Hector 
said gravely. “Hello!” 

Into the dimly illuminated /anai came 
the native servants, their brown counte- 
nances displaying a terror that affected 
us all, it was so sincere. They broke 
into a low babble that Raphael listened 
to, bending his head forward to catch 
every word. At the end, he sighed and 
clasped Bracia more firmly. 

“IT think they are right, my dear,” he 
said. “It is one of those tempests that 
rage in these latitudes at long inter- 
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vals. Well, as I said, it’s a perfectly 
natural occurrence. Let us make ready. 
It will soon be light.” 

“Pray God in time!” echoed Hector. 

I have never passed a stranger hour 
than that period when the four of us 
quietly made our way about the house 
in quest of clothes, packing our be- 
longings as if we were not stranded on 
a desert isle, communing with each 
other in melancholy tones, like watch- 
ers of the dead, constantly coming to- 
gether for the mere sake of human 
society in the dreadful darkness. I re- 
member a dozen little incidents, divid- 
ing our final hours in the pretty house 
into separate epochs. Of them all, but 
one counts in my story. 

“Bracia,” Raphael said, kneeling to 
lace her high boots, “I’m terribly sorry 
I brought you down here.” 

“Sorry?” she repeated. “My dear, 
we have had each other—and Lydia.” 

He rose from his task and took her 
hand. 

“T am an old man,” he answered, in 
a strained voice. “I shouldn’t have 
bound our destinies together—the un- 
avoidable fortune of an old man and 
yours, that of a beautiful young 
woman.” 

“Hush!” she told him. “Is the storm 
going to be so very bad that you don’t 
love me any more?” 

“Not that,” he told her, “but 

She stilled him with a kiss. Then 
her busy hands tested the fastenings of 
the bundles that we had made. She 
laughed. 

“We're all packed up, but where are 
we going? Why don’t we stay right 
here? The house is strong.” 

Hector shook his head. 

“These storms, they say, sweep the 
sea across low islands. It may not do 





that here, but it will be better for us 
to go to the cape. 
point on Lydia.” 
She nodded understandingly and sat 
down. 


That’s the highest 


We all fell silent, with an occa- 
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sional curt command to the trembling 
Kanakas; and I think that I felt no 
relief when the room grew gray and I 
knew that the dawn was come, for it 
seemed to me that I would not like to 
see what was preparing for us. 

The sun did not appear at all. The 
sky was completely blanketed by a 
dense cloud of unbroken texture, which 
allowed a dim light to spread through 
and show us our island in a kind of 
gray twilight. As Hector said, there 
was absolutely nothing to do except 
make ready to leave the house and seek 
the little knoll on the cape. It was ap- 
parent that any severe gale could not 
fail to wreck the houses under the 
palms, and it was equally certain that 
they stood on the lowest place in the 
coral circle about the lagoon. 

“There’s one thing I wish we could 
fix,” Raphael told us anxiously. ‘That 
is our spring of fresh water. In case 
the sand blows, it will be filled up.” 

We discussed this, and thought of no 
remedy; but at Bracia’s suggestion, we 
filled water bottles, and drank heartily. 
We also crammed our pockets with bis- 
cuits. 

We were ready at eight o'clock to 
start on our walk. Hector had been 
consulting the barometer every few 
minutes. It had fallen to 28.16 when 
he said, in a lively voice: 

“T think we'd better be off.” 

The air was perfectly still as we left 
the house, and the clouds were un- 
broken. Raphael pointed this out, and 
affirmed that we should have no wind 
for a long time to come. 

“T remember the great hurricane of 
*82,” he told us, “and possibly Lydia 
may escape altogether.” 

“Not from the sea,’ 


’ 


Hector said 


meaningly, and pointed to the lagoon, 
which was swirling silently in a kind of 
gray pool, drawing back into its own 
depth and leaving the narrow beach 
bare for several fathoms. 

“Look!” Bracia called back to us, and 
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we saw that the shores of the island, 
too, were advancing as the sea retired. 
Far out, we perceived immense swells 
at irregular intervals, but none broke 
on the reef. Lydia Island stood out 
like a dripping, broken gray bowl 
emerging from the ocean, and we fled 
around its rim toward the slight emi- 
nence marked by the palings of Lydia 
Stephens’ grave. 

When we arrived, Raphael immedi- 
ately stated that our only refuge would 
be the half dozen palms whose boles 
rose from the sand. 

“T don’t imagine for a moment that 
any seas can wash up this far,” he said, 
“but the force of the hurricane may 
well dislodge us. The palms are 
strong.” 

So we wove a rope in and out, mak- 
ing a small inclosure with the trees as 
posts. Inside this, the Kanakas quickly 
scooped out a fair hollow, two or three 
feet deep. Hector fastened the ba- 
rometer low down on one of the palms, 
Bracia reclined in the hollow, and Ra- 
phael and I walked back and forth, sen- 
trywise, before the silly fortification we 
had built against the elements. 

“I have something to say,” he told 
me earnestly. “I may be wrong, but I 
have had premonitions of disaster. As 
a sensible man, I must face the possi- 
bilities. This island is not known to 
have existed before I found it, and it 
may depart with me. The sea is a ter- 
rible thing. Bat I hope all will turn 
out well. Bracia must be saved.” He 
laid his firm fingers on my arm. “You 
understand? I am an old man, my 
dear fellow. I’ve not the strength of 
youth—of Hector. If worst comes to 
worst, Bracia must be saved. Hector 
can do it.” 

I glanced back at the bare hillock, be- 
yond which was the sea, and laughed in 
his face. 

“If one goes, all go,” I told him. 
“What is there to save us? One heavy 


sea breaking over this knoll—and that 
is the end.” 

He muttered obscurely. I fixed my 
eyes on the scene before me. 

Lydia Island was, as I have indicated, 
in the form of a slightly irregular circle, 
broken where the pass made into the 
lagoon. Its greatest diameter was 
southwest and northeast. On the south- 
erly point stood the grove and the 
houses about the spring. From there, 
the coral threaded itself like a narrow 
line around the lagoon to the northerly 
cape, a much larger bit of land, and 
rising probably fifty feet above the sea. 
In area, our refuge was not over a 
couple of acres in extent; the soil was 
gritty white sand over the solid coral. 
From my vantage, I overlooked the 
entire atoll, and saw the unbroken ho- 
rizon on every hand. 

I say “horizon” purposely, for on 
that early morning the sea line was 
sharp and distinct, unmerged at any 
point with the great, thick vault of 
gray cloud that seemed to rest on in- 
visible pillars beyond the rim of the 
world. And it impressed me greatly 
that there was no shadow whatever. 
West and east were alike. Not a spot 
of radiance marked the position of the 
hidden sun. In a uniform light, every- 
thing stood out blankly, colorless. Even 
the faces of my companions were 
ghostly, as if the spectrum were de- 
stroyed and we saw each other in a 
somber world lit by the dead dust of 
ashen planets. 

“T never knew how much one 
breathed sunshine,” Bracia confessed to 
me. “This is worse than simple dark- 
ness in one’s lungs.” 

“There will be air enough presently,” 
Hector told her, with grim irony, and 
thrust out his arm toward the south. 

At a point on the horizon a small 
splotch of black appeared, spreading 
like spilled ink. Then a furious swirl 
of vapor poured up from it, like smoke 
from a pitch fire. Bubbles of darkness 
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swelled and burst about the horizon, 
each one sending up a fresh torrent of 
boiling cloud till the whole hemisphere 
became a terrific field of hurtling coils 
of darkness that shot up toward the 
zenith. In the quickness of an eye 
glance, the southern heavens were like 
a flameless conflagration, burning to the 
aérial heights before the gigantic blast 
of a soundless wind. 

So still it was, though the world was 
convulsed, that we heard the metallic 
sound of Hector Stephens’ finger tap- 
ping the face of the barometer, and 
caught his low whisper: 

“Twenty-seven-sixty-one !” 

“It will break from the south’ard,” 
Raphael said calmly. 

“When will the wind come?” I heard 
Bracia ask. 

No need to ask. The stillness about 
us broke into a clamor of dull sounds. 
There was a roar on the reef, and a 
low surge exploded into a dizzy crest 
of foam. Then a queer, huddling noise 
crept up to us, and Hector, leaning far 
back among us, said: 

“Look at the lagoon!” 

It was filling again with water, which 
poured into it through the pass in a sul- 
len torrent. I think we stared at this 
until the lapping water touched the low 
steps of the houses. Then a greater 
phenomenon drew our attention—a tre- 
mendous wave, stretching clear across 
the southerly sea from horizon to ho- 
rizon, was rushing upon our island. 

“The wind is behind that,” Raphael 
told us gravely. 

So we waited. In that long inter- 
val, we saw the island slowly change 
its conformation under our eyes, and 
before the hurricane struck us, already 
the loose sand was flowing in trilling 
streams from windward to leeward, as 
fluent as. water in a channel, eating into 
the bones of the coral with a sound like 
emery against steel. Then the Kanakas 
flung themselves down with us in the 


, 
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hollow, and a terrific buffet laid us 
prostrate in the darkness. 

For the first few moments I did not 
comprehend that the incredible weight 
that held me down was the wind. It 
was an even pressure, like that of an 
immovable stone. Then I managed to 
raise myself slightly on hands and 
knees, and had my breath thrust back 
into my throat. By great efforts, I 
twisted myself about and cleared my 
eyes of the blowing sand, but when I 
peered around me, I discerned nothing 
but a lurid darkness filled with wind. 
I could not even see my companions be- 
side me in the hollow. 

The first-blast lessened and ceased as 
suddenly as it had come. We all raised 
ourselves up and stared about us. For 
the moment, the darkness was spent, 
and we could see the entire island lying 
in a circle of lashing surf. That single 
glance was enough. Everything that 
had made the place a home was gone— 
houses, fences, garden, palm trees, all 
erased as if by some enormous sweep 
of an iron hand. Only our little van- 
tage remained, perfect even to the pal- 
ings about Lydia’s grave; and above 
us the palms trembled, recovering from 
the strain of the wind. 

From then until nightfall there was 
no dense darkness, though at times we 
could hardly see each other’s faces; and 
the wind, steadily increasing in strength, 
did not attain the terrific velocity of 
tl the 





hours 


the first gust. But were 
none the less terrible. The remediless 
attrition of the hurricane wore away 


our refuge foot by foot, eating into the 
solid coral, undermining the founda- 
tions, patiently unraveling the stony 
web woven by long zons of time. In 
mid-afternoon the sea was breaking 
clean over the atoll, except for our own 
small height, which lessened hour by 
hour ; and we were waterless, burned by 
the stinging brine, our flesh parched by 
the gale. The last grain of sand had 
been blown into the sea; we clung des- 
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perately to the bare bones of the island, 
digging our broken finger nails into the 
coral. 

In an interval, Hector laid his great 
arms about us all and shouted down 
into our ears: 

“The sea is coming up here. We 
must take to the trees.” 

We shook our heads dismally. True, 
the palms still withstood the hurricane, 
but how much longer would they stand? 
Even now we heard their hard-wrung 
roots grinding in the coral beneath us, 
and now and then a sharp report over 
our heads marked the giving of some 
strong sinew in them. But Hector was 
insistent, and somehow we managed to 
clamber upright within our little circle 
of rope and peer upward. 

It was an almost impossible task to 
get even a little way up those swaying 
trunks, we saw. They whipped back 
and forth so, madly tearing at their 
roots, dashing their ragged crests clean 
down against the coral. And suppose 
one did get up? What then? Mortal 
frame could not withstand that terrific 
beating, nor human muscles be enduring 
enough to cling to their thrashing 
trunks. Even Hector silently shook his 
head. As best we could, we squatted 
about the lower stems and lashed our- 
selves thereto with ropes. Raphael and 
Bracia were at the palm next to Hector 
and me; the natives. cowered beneath a 
couple of others. 

I think we must have kept this posi- 
tion for an hour when a second inter- 
val of comparative quiet was followed 
by the full strength of the storm. In- 
stantly we were separated from each 
other as if by insuperable distances. I 
resigned myself to death, for by now 
the spray of the advancing sea was 
pouring over us in a steady blast; and 
the prodigious clamor and unspeakable 
stertor of the gale dulled my senses so 
that I did not suffer. All I know is 
that night came at last, and I was alone, 
and Lydia Island was a dream. 


It was daylight once more, and the 
hurricane was fast abating. I uncoiled 
my stiffened limbs and sat up. I could 
see the island plainly on all sides, so 
much as was left of it. The southwest 
cape was merely a reef, tossing with 
breakers that streamed away before the 
wind. Lydia Island was diminished 
into a mere knoll of coral, in the center 
of which we huddled under the broken 
staffs of a few palms. On the south 
side, the tremendous seas were making 
a clean breach into the lagoon. I 
thought, bitterly enough, that shortly 
they would seize on us. 

The others stirred, and we were all 
presently sitting up and looking about 
us, even to Bracia, whose face was cov- 
ered with blood where the sharp sand 
had cut through her tender skin. 

The first thing we noticed was a ra- 
vine that the gale had dug almost at 
our feet, about six feet deep and twenty 
feet wide, extending directly between 
our refuge and the mound that marked 
Lydia Stephens’ grave. The second 
thing I saw was that the other knoll 
was higher by ten feet. To be sure, it 
had no palms on it, but when the seas 
finally rose, as they must, it would offer 
a refuge for a much longer period than 
where we then lay. It was ominous 
that this gully was already a foot or so 
deep with foamy water. 

Hector was instantly alive to the 
problem, and hoarsely urged us to be 
across and on higher ground while there 
was time. Raphael, his gray hair blow- 
ing in the wind, nodded his head. He 
was speaking, I could see, but not a 
word reached my ears. However, Hec- 
tor heard him, and nodded comprehen- 
sion. Then I saw Bracia throw herself 
more closely against her husband, as if 
pleading with him. He looked away 
across the sea, and I saw his gray lips 
move, as if in useless prayer. Then 
he turned back to Bracia and called 
into her ear. For a little, she hesitated. 
Raphael urged her on, thrust her from 
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him with one hand toward Hector. 
Above the shriek of the gale, I heard 
himxcry: 

“He is strong! He will take you!” 

“And you will come, too?” she called 
back. 

Raphael nodded, and Hector sud- 
denly plunged toward the gully, drag- 
ging Bracia along with him. I drew 
myself over to the old man’s side, and 
together we watched the struggle for 
safety. 

There was no doubt but that it was 
time to change our position, for the 
very instant that Hector reached the 
edge of the ravine, we saw it fill with 
a wild rush of water, as a sea plunged 
up the torn beach and splashed clear to 
Raphael and myself. 

“Hurry!” Raphael yelled to them as 
the wave withdrew. 

Without looking back, Hector rose to 
his feet, caught Bracia up in his arms, 
and tumbled over the brink, to reappear 
immediately on the other side, where 
he scrambled up by the exertion of all 
his strength. When he and Bracia fell 
at last, in safety, on the crest of the 
other knoll, I saw the old man’s eyes fill 
with tears. 

“Now!” I bawled in his ear. 
and I!” 

He shook his head, indicating the 
Kanakas, apparently unconscious in 
their contorted positions about the palm 
stumps. In obedience to his unspoken 
command, | Both men 
were dead, and I made my way back. 

“Now!” I cried again to him. 

In that very instant the gale died 
away. It was as if some one had turned 
a key and released the world. True, 
there was a terrific tumult of breaking 
seas, of water thundering down steep 
slopes, of surges roaring in, but I heard 
Bracia’s fine cry for her husband as 
she stood up on the brink of the gully 
and waved her hand 

“Coming!” I shouted back, 
dragged at Raphael’s shoulder. 


“You 


crawled over. 


and 
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Oddly enough, he resisted me. I 
stared down, and saw the expression on 
his face, a profound and austere ex- 
pression of resignation. I bent over 
him. 

“Why? Why?” I implored him. 

His eyes went past me to the figure 
of the woman on the opposite brink. 
For a long moment he gazed at her; 
then he smiled, and cried out: 

“Stay with Hector, Bracia! Stay 
with Hector!” An instant later, his 
voice rose in a sharp call: “Look out! 
Hold fast!” 

It was a timely warning, for across 
what had been the lagoon came riding 
a huge mountain of water, a high and 
enormous crest that hissed and foamed 
upon us at awful speed. I saw that I 
was doomed. It was too late to cross 
the ravine. I clutched at the rope be- 
hind me, and hung there desperately. 

The wave passed, leaving me half 
conscious in its wake, choking the brine 
out of my throat. Slowly I roused my- 
self, painfully got up on one elbow. 
I wiped my eyes. I looked across the 
ravine at the higher knoll. It was swept 
clean. The palings of the grave were 
gone, the mound, Hector, Bracia! Of 
all that had been on Lydia Island there 
were only I and the still figure crumpled 
at the foot of the stump to my right. 

I thought that he, too, was dead, until 
a second sea, passing over us with less 
violence, turned his face up, and I saw 
his lips move. But I saw another thing, 
and that strange sight told me that 
Raphael Stephens had loved Bracia 
with a passion that was beyond all mor- 
tal powers to soil. 

I had myself observed during the 
endless night that the palm trunk 
against which I supported myself at one 
time or another had yielded to the fury 
of the storm, and was split from top to 
bottom. Another gust had taken off 
its upper part, leaving only the stump, 
riven, but still holding fast to its roots. 
Now, as I examined my unconscious 
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companion, I was aware that he had 
utilized the splitting of the palm tree 
against which he and Bracia were shel- 
tered to offset his own failing strength. 
He had felt the crack opening in the 
hard trunk, had known his growing 
weakness, and had boldly thrust his 
right hand, to the wrist, into the aper- 
ture, which had immediately closed on 
him tightly, never to release him; as- 
suring him that, under any strain, no 
power of storm or sea could loosen his 
anchorage or ungrip his hold on 
safety. So he had held Bracia safe. 
Because of this, he had gallantly sent 
her away with Hector to another and 
better refuge, saying nothing of his own 
agony, nor allowing the woman he loved 
to suspect his plight. But Bracia and 
Hector had not survived, in spite of his 
sacrifice. Staring down into his old 
gray, brine-wrinkled face, I felt that 
this was the great tragedy—that the 
lovely girl had never known to the ut- 
termost how much she had been loved. 
Imagine Raphael Stephens, during the 
long night, clasping his wife with one 
hand while the other was clutched in 
the iron grasp of a riven stump; and 
then fancy him slowly awakening—on 
Lydia—his useless hand still fast— 
crushed—and all that he had loved gone 
into the desolating sea! 

He survived—oh, yes! He lived to 
craw! down the gray, brine-washed 
slope to where the spring again feebly 
bubbled up out of the coral, to sit, in 
pain, on the shore, while I sought small 
shellfish for our meal. His undaunted 
spirit maintained him until he rebuilt 
a semblance of the old Lydia, with its 
palinged mound on Northeast Cape, a 
larger mound inclosing the two women 
who had greatly loved him and whom 
he adored—Lydia and Bracia. At their 
feet lies Hector. 

And I—I envy Raphael Stephens, 
now gone from Lydia Island to a fairer 
isle in the midst of a happier sea. 
When old Schlemmer hauled his rusty 


schooner up off the desert spot, two 
months after the hurricane, he looked 
wonderingly at the old man with one 
hand. Raphael paid no attention to 
him. 

“T shall stay here,’”’ he told me, smil- 
ing with something of his old-time fire. 
“T shall do all right. I have been most 
fortunate.” He put his thin fingers on 
my sleeve. “Splendid women have hon- 
ored me with their regard, sir. I have 
had a son. What could the world out- 
side possibly give me in exchange for 
Lydia Island?’ He chuckled boyisily. 
“D’ye remember what Bracia said that 
day we met? And I told her, ‘I’ve come 
to talk about myself.’ I know the 
world. I Raphael turned, and 
fixed his gleaming eyes on the far-away 
crest of the Northeast Cape. “You 
will understand me. I mean no offense. 
Excuse me, for they are calling me.” 

Schlemmer stared heavily after the 
old man as he hurried away along the 
comb of the island toward the little ob- 
long of palings. 

“Vot is dot he speaks of callings?” 
he rumbled. 

“He Can’t you understand?” I 
asked bitterly. “He thinks : 

The grizzled sea captain glanced sol- 
emnly at me and nodded. 

“She is dere?” He pointed with his 
thumb to Bracia’s resting place. “Den 
it is right dot he should hear her and 
go. Now we will leaf Lydia.” 

So we quit the shore, looking back at 
the slight hgure of Raphael standing by 
a mound raised of shining coral. As he 
got his schooner on her course for the 
north, Schlemmer gave a single long 
look over his shoulder at the atoll sink- 
ing slowly into the splendid sea. 

“Islands come and go,” he said 
gravely. “Islands come and go.” 

Later, came up the David and Jona- 
than, and the new missionary handed 
me Raphael’s last message, which I 
have quoted at the beginning of this 
story. 
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“I’m sorry I didn’t see Mrs. Ste- at my expression. I managed to control 
phens,” the ruddy-faced minister re- my voice, and asked him what it was. 
marked. “Through her husband,” he told me. 

“Mrs. Stephens!” I exclaimed. “T recall it exactly. The message was, 

“Wasn't she Bracia Moore?” he in- ‘We are counting the stars together.’ 
quired amiably. “Her husband said she | You understand? Well, I must be off.” 
was across the island. I couldn’t wait, 3racia! Only eternal youth’s clear 
you know. But she sent you a message eyes can count the stars. I wait for 
by me.” youth. The stars are growing brighter 

I think the missionary was startled Bracia! 





FLESH 
S UN-COLORED lilies, dusty-hearted, 


And those that lift red cups of flame, 
And—vivider, frailer—crimson-darted 
Cardinals bloomed that day we came 
By brook and wood. A white scythe glittered 
Across the meadow’s flowering tide; 
The drowsy brook was petal littered. 
Beauty had lived and therefore died. 


All flesh is grass—or flowers. ’Twill molder, 
All that I know and love as you— 

The hollowed line of throat and shoulder 
Praxiteles caressed and drew: 

Brown eyes, ablaze with wit and passion 
(For brain, as body, waits the night!) ; 

The flexile mouth and hands that fashion 
New services for love’s delight: 


To-day your eyes hold joy’s last meaning; 
To-night your mouth and mine are one. 
Do scarlet lilies fear the gleaning 
After their hearts have drunk the sun? 
Though death’s the end, that ghostly mummer, 
With skull and scythe and tragic flair, 
When we have lived our radiant summer, 
What do we care, what do we care? 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE man sat in a niche of the 

i mountain, busily hating the 

Caribbean Sea. It was quite a 
contract that he had undertaken, for 
there was a large expanse of Caribbean 
Sea in sight to hate; very blue and still 
and indifferent to human emotions. 
However, the young man was a good 
steadfast hater, and he came there every 
day to sit in the shade of the overhang- 
ing bowlder, where there was a little 
trickle of cool air down the slope and a 
little trickle of cool water from a 
crevice beneath the rock, to despise that 
placid, unimpressionable ocean and all 
its works and to wish that it would dry 
up forthwith, so that he might walk 
back to the blessed United States of 
America. In good plain American, the 
young man was pretty homesick. 

Two man’s-lengths up the mountain, 
on the crest of the sturdy hater’s rock, 
the girl sat, loving the Caribbean Sea. 
Hers, also, was a large contract, and 
she was much newer to it than was the 
man to his, for she had only just discov- 
ered this vantage ground by turning ac- 
cidentally into a side trail—quite a 
private little side trail made by her un- 
suspected neighbor below—whence one 
emerges from a sea of verdure into full 
view of the sea of azure. For the time, 
she was content to rest there in the flow 
of the breeze and feast her eyes on that 
broad, unending blue which blessedly 
separated her from the United States 
of America and certain perplexities and 
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complications contained therein. Pres- 
ently she would resume the trail and 
return to the city of Caracufia, some- 
where behind her. That is, she would 
if she could find it, which was by no 
means certain. Not that she greatly 
cared. If she were really lost, they’d 
come out and get her. Meantime, all 
she wished was to rest mind and body 
in the contemplation of that restful 
plain of cool sapphire, four thousand 
feet below. 

Sut there was a spirit of mischief 
abroad upon that mountain slope. It 
embodied itself in a puff of wind that 
stirred gratefully the curls above the 
girl’s brow. Also, it fanned the neck 
of the watcher below and cunningly 
moved his hat from his side; not more 
than a few feet, indeed, but still far 
enough to transfer it from the shade 
into the glaring sun and into the view 
of the girl above. The owner made no 
move. If the wind wanted to blow his 
new panama into some lower treetop, 
compelling him to throw stones, per- 
haps to its permanent damage, in or- 
der to dislodge it, why, that was just 
one more cause of offense to pin to his 
indictment of irritation against the 
great island republic of Caracuifia. 
That’s the sort of temper one gets into 
after a year in the tropics. 

Like as peas are panama hats to the 
eyes of the inexpert; far more like than 
the men who live under them. For the 
girl, it was a direct inference that this 
was a hat that she knew intimately; 
that, indeed, she had rather maliciously 
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eluded, not half an hour before. 
Therefore, she addressed it familiarly. 

“Boo!” she said. 

The result of this simple monosyl- 
lable exceeded her fondest expectations. 
There was a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise, followed by a cry that might 
have meant dismay or wrath or both, 
as something metallic tinkled and slid, 


presently coming to a stop beside the ~ 


hat, where it revealed itself as a 
pair of enormous, aluminum-mounted 
brown-green spectacles. After it, on all 
fours, scrambled the owner. 

Shock number one: It wasn’t the 
man at all! Instead of the black- 
haired, flanneled, slender Adonis whom 
the trouble maxer had confidently as- 
sumed to have been under that hat, she 
beheld a brownish-clad, stocky figure 
with a very blond head. 

Shock number two: The figure was 
groping lamentably and blindly in the 
undergrowth, and when, for an instant, 
the face was turned half toward her, 
she saw that the eyes were squinted 
tight-closed, with a painful extreme of 
muscular tension about them. 

Presently one of the ranging hands 
encountered the spectacles and settled 
upon them. With careful touches, it 
felt them all over. A mild grunt, pre- 
sumably of satisfaction, made _ itself 
heard, and the figure got to its feet. 
But before the face turned again, the 
girl had stepped back, out of range. 
Silence, above and below; a silence the 
long persistence of which came near to 
constituting shock number three. What 
sort of hermit had she intruded upon? 
Into what manner of remote Brahmin- 
istic contemplation had she injected 
that impertinent “Boo!”? Who, what, 
how, why 

“Say it again.” 

The request came from 
rock. Evidently the spectacled owner 
had resumed his original situation. 

“Say what again?” she inquired. 


under the 


a 


0 


“Anything,” returned the voice, with 
childlike content. 

“Oh, I—I hope you didn’t break your 
glasses,” 

“No; you didn’t.” 

On consideration, she decided to 
ignore this prompt countering of the 
pronoun. 

“I thought you were some one else,” 
she observed. 

“Well, so I am, am I not?” 

“So you are what?” 

“Some one else than you thought.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose gut I 
meant some one else besides yourself.” 

“I only wish I were!” 

“Why?” she asked, intrigued by the 
fervid inflection of the wish. 

“Because then I'd be somewhere else 
than in this infernal hell hole of a 
black-and-tan nursery of revolution, 
fever, and trouble!” 

“T think it one of the loveliest spots 
I’ve ever seen,” said she loftily. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“On this rock? Perhaps five min- 
utes.” 

“Not on the rock. 

“Quite a long time. 
night.” 

The commentary on this was so in- 
definite that she was moved to inquire: 

“Ts that a local dialect you’re speak- 
ing?” 

“No; that was a grunt.” 

“T don’t think 
grunt, even as grunts go.” 

I’m afraid I’m out of 


In Caracufia.” 
Nearly a fort- 


it was a very polite 

“Perhaps not. 
the habit.” 

“Of grunting? 
enough to satisfy 

“No; of being polite. I'll apologize 
if—if you'll only go on talking.” 

She laughed aloud. 

“Or laughing,” he amended promptly. 
“Do it again.” 

“One can’t laugh to order,” she pro- 
tested, “or even talk to order. But 
why do you stay ’way out here in the 


You seem 


” 


expert 
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mountains if you’re so eager to hear the 
human voice?” 

“The human voice be—choked! It’s 
your human voice I want to hear—your 
kind of human voice, I mean.” 

“T don’t know that my kind of human 
voice is particularly different from 
plenty of other human voices,” she ob- 
served, with an effect of fine, impar- 
tial judgment. 

“It’s widely different from the kind 
that afflicts the suffering ear in this 
part of the world. Fourteen months 
ago I heard the last American girl 
speak the last American girl-language 
that’s come within reach of me. Oh, 
no—there was one, since, but she rasped 
like a rheumatic phonograph and had 
brick-colored freckles. Have you got 
brick-colored freckles ? 

“Stand up and see.”’ 

“No, sir /—that is, ma’am. 
risk,” 

“Risk ! 

“Freckles. 


” 


Too much 


Of what?” 


I don’t like freckles. Not 


on your voice, anyway.” 


“On my voice? Are you 

“Of course I am—a little. Any one 
is who stays down here more than a 
year. But that about the voice and the 
freckles was sane enough. What I’m 
trying to say—and you might know it 
without a diagram—is that, from your 
voice, you ought to be all that a man 
dreams of when—well, when he hasn’t 
seen a real American girl for an 
eternity. Now I can sit here and dream 
of you as the loveliest princess that 
ever came and went and left a mem- 
ory of gold and blue in the heart of 
a homesick , 

“I’m not gold and blue!” 

“Of course you’re not. But your 
speech is. I'll be wise,and content my- 
self with that. One look might pull 
down, in irrevocable ruin, all the lovely 
fabric of my dream. By the way, are 
you a Cookie?” 

“A what?” 

“Cookie. 


Tourist. «No, of course 


you’re not. No tour would be imbecile 
enough to touch here. The question is: 
How did you get here?” 

“Ah, that’s my secret.” 

“Or, rather, are you here at all? Per- 
haps you’re just a figment of the over- 
strained ear. And if I undertook to 
look, there wouldn’t be anything there 
at all.” 

“Of course, if you don’t believe in 
me, I'll fly away on a sunbeam.” 

“Oh, please! Don’t say that! 
doing my best.” 

So panic-stricken was the appeal that 
she laughed again, in spite of herself. 

“Ah, that’s better! Now, come, be 
honest with me. You're not pretty, are 
you?” 

“Me? I'm as lovely as the dawn.” 

“So far, so good. And have you got 
long golden—that is to say, silken hair 
that floats almost to ydur knees?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with spirit. 

“Is it plentiful enough so that you 
could spare a little?” 

“Are you asking me for a lock of my 
hair?” she queried, on a note of mirth. 
“For a stranger, you go fast.” 

““No—oh, no!” he protested. ‘“Noth- 
ing so familiar. I’m offering you a 
bribe for conversation at the price of, 
say, five hairs, if you can sacrifice so 
many.” 

“It sounds delightfully like voodoo,” 
“What must I do with 


I’m 


she observed. 
them ?” 

“First, catch your hair. Well up 
toward the head, please. Now pull it 
out. One, two, three—yank!” 

“Ouch!” said the voice above. 

“Do it again. Now have you got 
two?” 

even." 

“Knot them together.” 

There was a period of silence. 

“It’s very difficult,” complained the 
girl. 

“Because you’re doing it in silence. 
There must be sprightly conversation 
or the charm won’t work. Talk!” 
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“What about ?” 

“Tell me who you thought I was 
when you said, ‘Boo!’ at me.” 

“A goose.” 

“A—a goose! Why—what ig 

“Doesn’t one proverbially say, ‘Boo!’ 
to a goose?” she remarked demurely. 

“If one has the courage. Now, I 
haven’t. I’m shy.” 

“Shy! You?” Again the delicious 
trill of her laughter rang in his ears. 
“I should imagine that to be the least 
of your troubles.” 

“No! Truly.” There was real and 
anxious earnestness in his assurance. 
“It’s because I don’t see you. If I were 
face to face with you, I’d stammer and 
get red and make a regular fool of my- 
self. Another reason why I stick down 
here and decline to yield to temptation.” 

“O wise young man! Are you 
young? Ouch!” 

“Reasonably. 
hair?” 

“Positively ! 
red Indian.” 

“Tie it on. Now fasten a hairpin on 
the end and let it down. Allright. I’ve 
got it. Wait!” The fragile line of 
communication twitched for a moment. 
“Haul, now. Gently!” 

Up came the thread, and, as its bur- 
den rose over the face of the rock, the 
girl gave a little cry of delight: 

“How exquisite! Orchids, 
they ?” 

“Yes, the golden-brown bee orchid. 
Just your coloring.” 

“So it is. How do you know?” she 
asked, startled. 

“From the hair. And your eyes have 
gold flashes in the brown when the sun 
touches them.” 

“Your wits are your eyes. But where 
do you get such orchids?” 

“From my little private garden un- 
derneath the rock.” 

“Life will be a dull and dreary round 
unless I see that garden.” 

“No! I say! Wait! 


Was that the last 


I’m scalped. You're a 


aren’t 


Really, now, 


35 
Miss—er ” There was panic in the 
protest. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid. I’m only play- 
ing with your fears. One look at you 
as you chased your absurd spectacles 
was enough to satisfy my curiosity. 
Go in peace, startled fawn that you 
are.” 

“Go nothing! I’m not going. Neither 
are you, I hope, until you’ve told me 
lots more about yourself.” 

“All that for a spray of orchids?” 

“But they are quite rare ones.” 

“And very lovely.” 

The girl mused, and a sudden im- 
pulse seized her to take the unseen ac- 
quaintance at his word and free her 
mind as she had not been able to do 
to any living soul for long weeks. She 
pondered over it. 

“You aren’t getting ready to go?” he 
cried, alarmed at her long silence. 

“No; I’m thinking.” 

“Please think aloud.” 

“I was thinking—suppose I did.” 

There was so much of weighty con- 
sideration in her accents that the other 
fear again beset him. 

“Did what? Not come down from 
the rock?” 

“Be calm. I shouldn’t want to face 
you any more than you want to face 
me if I decided to do it.” 

“Go on,” he encouraged. 
most promising.” 

“More than that. It’s fairly thrilling. 
It’s the awful secret of my life that I’m 
considering laying bare to you, just like 
a dime novel. Are you discreet?” 

“As the eternal rocks. Prescribe any 
form of oath and I'll take it.” 

“I’m feeling just irresponsible enough 
-to venture. Now, if I knew you, of 
course I couldn’t. But as I shall never 
set eyes on you again I never shalk, 
shall 1?” 

“Not unless you creep up on me un- 
awares.” 

“Then I’ll unburden my overweighted 
heart, and you can be my augur and 


“Tt sounds 
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advise me with supernatural wisdom. 
Are you up to that?” 

“Try me.” 

“T will. But, remember—this means 
truly that we are never to meet. And 
if you ever do meet me and recognize 
my voice, you must go away at once.” 

“Agreed,” he said cheerfully—just a 
too cheerfully to be flattering. 
‘Very well, then. I’m a runaway.” 
‘From where?” 

“Home.” 

“Naturally. Where’s home?” 

“Utica, New York,” she specified. 

“U. S. A.,” he concluded, with a 
sigh. “What did you run away from?” 

“Trouble.” 

“Does any one ever run away from 
anything else?” he inquired philosoph- 
ically. “What particular brand?” 

“Three men,” she said dolorously. 
“All after poor littlke me. They all 
thought I ought to marry them, and 
everybody else seemed to think so, too.” 

“Go Did you say Utica or 
Utah?” 

“Everybody thought I ought to 
marry one or the other of ’em, I mean. 
If I could have married them all, now, 
it might have been easier, for I like 
them ever so much. But how could I 
make up my mind? So I just seized 
papa around the neck and ran away 
with him down here.”’ 

“Why here, of all places on earth?’ 

™ dh, he’s 
and concessions and things. It’s 








bit 


slow! 


interested in some mines 
\ ery 
beautiful, but I almost wish I’d stayed 
at home and married Bobby.” 

“Which is Bobby ?” 

“He’s one of the home boys. We’ve 
grown up together, and I’m so fond of 
him. Only it’s more the brother-and- 
sister sort of thing, if he’d let it be.” 

“Check off No. 1. What’s 

“Lots Mr. Thomas Murray 


No. 2: 


older. 


Smith is an unspoiled millionaire. If 
he weren’t so serious and quite so dan- 
gerously 
know.” 


near forty—well, I don’t 
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“Have you kept No. 3 for the last 
because he’s the best?” 

“No-o-o-o. But he’s the nearest. 
He followed me down. You can see his 
name in all its luster on the Hotel Kast 
register, when you get back to the city 
—Preston Fairfax Fitzhugh Carroll, at 
your service.” 

“Sounds Southern,” commented the 
man below. 

“Southern! He’s more Southern 
than the south pole. His ancestors 
fought all the wars and owned all the 
negroes—he calls them ‘niggers’—and 
married into all the first families of 
Virginia, and all that sort of thing. He 
must quite hate himself, poor Fitz, for 
falling in love with a little Yankee like 
me. In fact, that’s why I made him do 
it.” 

*And now you wish he hadn’t?” 

“Oh—well—I don’t know. He’s aw- 
fully good looking and gallant and de- 
voted and all that. Only he’s such a 
prickly sort of person. I’d have to 
spend the rest of my life keeping him 
and his pride out of trouble. And I’ve 
no taste for diplomacy. Why, only 
last week he declined to dine with the 
president of the republic because some 
one said that his excellency had a touch 
of the tar brush.” 

“He'd better get out of this country 
before that gets back to headquarters.” 


“If he thought there was danger, he'd 
stay forever. I don’t suppose Fitz is 
afraid of anything on earth—except 


perhaps of me.” 

“Young woman, you're a shameless 
flirt!” accused the invisible one in stern 
tones. 

“If I am, it isn’t going to hurt you: 
Besides, I’m not. And, anyway, who 
are you to judge me? You’re not here 
as a judge; you're an augur. Now, go 
on and aug.” 


“Aug?” repeated the other hesitantly. 

“Certainly. Do an augury. Tell me 
which.” 

“Oh! As for that, it’s easy. None.” 
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“Why not?” 

“Because I much prefer to think of 
you, when you are gone, as unmarried. 
It’s more in character with your voice.” 

“Well, of all the selfish pigs! Con- 
demned to be an old maid, in order not 
to spoil an ideal! Perhaps you'd like 
to enter the lists yourself,” she taunted. 

“Good heavens, no!” he cried in the 
most unflattering alarm. “It isn’t in 
my line—I mean I haven’t time for that 
sort of thing. I’m a very busy man.” 

“You look it! Or you did look it, 
scrambling about like a doodle bug after 
your absurd spectacles!” 

“There is no such insect as a doodle 
bug.” 


“Isn’t there? How do you know? 


Are you personally acquainted with all 
the insect families ?” 
“Certainly. That’s my business. 
a scientist.” 
“Oh, gracious! 
to you 
might better have stuck to Fitz. 


I’m 


And I’ve appealed 
in a matter of sentiment! I 
Poor 
Fitz! I wonder if he’s lost.” 

“Why should he be lost?” 

“Because I lost him. Back there on 
the trail. Purposely. I sent him for 
water and then—I skipped.” 

“Oh-h-h! Then he’s the goose.” 

“Goose! Preston Fairfax Fitz 

“Yes, the goose you said, ‘Boo!’ to, 
you know.” 

“Of course. 
did you?” 

“No. It’s my own hat. 
run away from him?” 

“He bored me. When people bore 
me, I always run away. I’m beginning 
to feel quite fugitive this very min- 
ute.” 

There was silence below, a silence 
that piqued the girl. 

“Well,” she challenged, “haven’t you 
anything to say before the court passes 
sentence of abandonment to your fate?” 

“I’m thinking—frantically. But the 
thoughts aren’t girl thoughts. I mean, 
they wouldn't interest you. I might tell 


” 


You didn’t steal his hat, 


Why did you 


you about some of my insects,” he 
added hopefully. 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“They’re very interesting.” 

“No. You’re worthless as an augur, 
and a flat failure as a conversationalist, 
when thrown on your own resources. 
So I shall shake the dust from my feet 
and depart.” 

“Good-by !” he said desolately. “And 
thank you.” 

“For what?” 

“For making music in my desert.” 

“That’s much better,” she approved. 
“But you’ve paid your score with the 
orchids. If you have one or two more 
pretty speeches like that in stock, I 
might linger for a while.” 

“T’m afraid I’m all out of those,” he 
returned. “But,” he added desperately, 
“there’s the hexagonal scarab beetle. 
He’s awfully queer and of much older 
family even than Mr. Fitzwhizzle’s. It 
is the hexagonal scarab’s habit when 
dis 

“We have an encyclopedia of our 
own at home,” she interrupted coldly. 
“T didn’t climb this mountain to talk 
about beetles.” 

“Well, I'll talk some more about you, 
if you'll give me a little time to think.” 

“I think you are very impertinent. I 
don’t wish to talk about myself. Just 
because I asked your advice in my diffi- 
culties, you assume that I’m a little 
egoist 

“Oh, please don’t 

“Don’t interrupt. I’m very much of- 
fended, and I’m glad we are never go- 
ing to meet. Just as I was beginning to 
like you, too,” she added, with malice. 
“Good-by !” 

“Good-by!” he answered mournfully. 

3ut his attentive ears failed to dis- 
cern the sound of departing footsteps. 
The breeze whispered in the treetops. 
A sulphur-yellow bird, of French ex- 
traction, perched in a flowering bush, 
insistently demanded: “Qu’est-ce qu'il 
dit? Quw’est-ce qu’il dit?”—‘‘What’s he 
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say? What's he say ?’—over and over 
again, becoming quite wrathful because 
neither he nor any one else offered the 
slightest reply or explanation. The girl 
sympathized with the bird. If the par- 
ticular he whose blond top she could 
barely see by peeping over the rock 
would only say something, matters 
would be easier for her. But he didn’t. 
So presently, in a voice of suspiciously 
saccharine meekness, she said: 

“Please, Mr. Beetle Man, I’m lost.” 

“No, you’re not,” he said reassur- 
ingly. ‘You're not a quarter of a mile 
from the Puerto del Norte Road.” 

“But I don’t know which direction 
to go——” 

“Perfectly simple. Keep on over the 
top of the rock; turn left down the 
slope, right up the dry stream bed to a 
dead tree; bear right past 4 

“That’s too many turns. I 
could remember more than two.” 

“Now, listen,’ he said persuasively. 
“T can make it quite plain to you if 
you’ll—_—_” 

“IT don’t want to listen! I'll 
find it.” 

“T’'ll toss you up my compass.” 

“I don’t want your compass,” she 
said firmly. 

A long, patient sigh exhaled from 
below. 

“Do you want me to guide you?”’ 

“No,” she retorted, and was instantly 
panic-stricken, for the monosyllable. was 
of that accent which sets fire to bridges 
and burns them beyond hope of return, 

Slowly she got to her feet. Per- 
haps she would have dared and gone; 
perhaps she would have swallowed 
pride and her negative and made one 
more appeal. She turned hesitantly and 
saw the devil. 

It was a small devil on stilts, not 
more than three or four inches tall, 
but there was no mistaking his iden- 
tity. No other living thing could pos- 
sess such demoniac little red-hot pin 
points of eyes, or be so bristly and grisly 


never 


never 


and vicious. The stilts suddenly folded 
flat, and the devil rushed upon his 
prey. The girl stepped back; her foot 
turned and caught, and 

’“Of course,” the patient voice below 
was saying, “if you really think that 
you couldn’t find the road, I could draw 
you a map and send it up by the hair 
route. But I really think “i 

Blump! 

The rock had turned over on his un- 
protected head and flattened him out 
forever. Such was his first thought. 
When he finally collected himself, his 
eyeglasses, and his senses, he sustained 
a second shock more violent than the 
first. 

Two paces away, the Voice, duly and 
most appropriately embodied, sat half 
facing him. The Voice’s eyes confirmed 
his worst suspicions, and, dazed though 
they were at the moment, there were 
deep lights in them that wholly disor- 
déred his mental mechanism. Nor 
were her first words such as to restore 
his deranged faculties. 

“Oh-h! <Aren’t you gogglesome!” 
she cried dizzily. 

He raised his hands to the huge 
brown spectacles. 

“Wh-wh-what did you come down 
for?” he babbled. There was a dis- 
tinct note of accusation in the query. 

“Come down! I fell!” 

“Yes, yes; that may be true——” 

“May be!” 

“Of course, it I—I—I see 
I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Sorry! What for?” 

“That you came. That you fell, I 
mean to say. I—I—I don’t really 
know what I mean to say.” 

“No wonder, poor boy! 
right on you, didn’t I?” 

“Did you? Something did. I thought 
it was the mountain.” 

“You aren’t very complimentary,” 
she pouted. “But there! I dare say 
I knocked your thoughts all to bits.” 

“No; not at all. Certainly, I mean. 


is true. 


it’s true. 


I landed 
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It doesn’t matter. See here,” he said, 
with an injured sharpness of inquiry 
born of his own exasperation at his ver- 
bal fumbling, “you said you wouldn’t, 
and here you are. I ask you, is that 
fair and honorable?” 

“Well, if it comes to that,” she coun- 
tered, “you promised that you’d never 
speak to me if you saw me, and here 
you are telling me that you don’t want 
me around the place at all. It’s very 
rude and inhospitable, I consider.” 

“T can’t help it,” he said miserably. 
“T’m afraid.” 

“You don’t look it. 
agreeable.” 

“As long as you stayed where you 
belonged Excuse me—lI don’t mean 
to be impolite—but I—I You see 
—as long as you were just a voice, I 
could manage all right, but now that 
you are—er—er—you His speech 


You look dis- 


trailed off lamentably into meaningless 
stutterings. 
The girl turned amazed and amused 


eyes upon him. 

“What on earth ails the poor man?” 
she inquired of all creation. 

“T told you. I—lI’m shy.” 

“Not really! I thought it was a 
joke.” 

“Owest-ce qu’il dit? OQuwest-ce quil 
dit?” demanded the yellow-breasted in- 
quisitor, from his flowery perch. 

“What does he say? He says he’s 
shy. Poor, poo-er young, helpless 
thing!” And her laughter put to shame 
a palm thrush who was giving what he 
had up to that moment considered a 
highly creditable musical perform- 
ance. 

“All right!” he retorted warmly. 
“Laugh if you want to! But after 
stipulating that we should be strangers, 
to—to act this way—well, I think it’s 
—it’s—forward. That’s what I think 
it is.” 

“Do you, indeed? Perhaps you think 
it’s pleasant for me, after I’ve opened 


my heart to a stranger, to have him 
forced on me as an acquaintance!” 

From the depths of those limpid eyes 
welled up a little film of vexation. 

“Oh, Lord! Don’t do that!” he im- 
plored. “I didn’t mean I’m a 
bear—a pig—a—a—a scarab—I'm any- 
thing you choose! Only don’t do that!” 

“I’m not doing anything.” 

“Of course you’re not. That’s fine! 
As for your secrets, I dare say I 
wouldn’t know you again if I saw 
you.,”’ 

“Oh, wouldn't you?” she cried in 
quite another tone. 

“Quite likely not. 
see. They make 
queer.” 

“Or 
lenged. 

“Ah, well, that’s different. But I 
forget quite easily—even things like 
voices.” 

She leaned forward, her hands in 
her lap, her eyes upon the goggled face 
before her. 

“Then take them off.” 

“What? My glasses?” 

“Take them off!” 

“Wh—wh—why should I?” 

“So that you can see me better.” 

“T don’t want to see you better.” 

“Yes, you do. I’m much more in- 
teresting than a scarab.” 

“But I know about 
don’t know about—about—— 

“Girls. So one might suspect. Do 
you know what I’m doing, Mr. Beetle 
Man?” 

“N-n-no.” 

“I’m flirting with you. I never flirted 
with a scientific person before. It’s aw- 
fully one-sided, difficult, uphill work.” 

This last was all but drowned out in 
his flood of panicky instructions, from 
which she disentagled such phrases as 
“first to left”’—‘dry river-bed-hundred- 
yards”—“dead tree—can’t miss it.” 

“If you send me away now, I'll cry. 
Really, truly cry, this time.” 7 


These glasses, you 
things look quite 


you heard me?” she chal- 


scarabs and I 


” 
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“No, you won't! I mean I won't! 
I—I’ll do anything! I'll talk! I’ll make 
conversation! How old are you? 
That’s what the Chinese ask. I used 
to have a Chinese cook, but he lost all 
my shirt studs, playing fan-tan. Can 
you play fan-tan? Two can’t play, 
though. They have funny cards in this 
country, like the Spanish. Have you 
seen a bullfight yet? Don’t do it. It’s 
dull and brutal. The bull has no more 
chance than—than——” 

“Than an unprotected man with a 
conscienceless flirt, who falls on his 
neck and then threatens to submerge 
him in tears.” 

“Now you're beginning again!” he 
wailed. “What did you jump for, any- 
way ?”’ 

“I slipped. An awful, red-eyed, 
scrambly fiend scared me—a real, live, 
hairy devilkin on stilts. He ran at me 
across the rock. Was that one of your 
pet scarabs, Mr. Beetle Man?” 

“That was a tarantula, I suppose, 
from the description.” 

“They’re deadly, aren’t they?” 

“Pooh! Nothing of the sort! IT’ll 
go up and’ chase him off.” 

“Flying from perils that you know 
not of to more familiar dangers?” she 
taunted. 

“Well, you see, with the tarantula 
out of the way, there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t—er . 

“Go, and leave you in peace? What 
do you think of that for gallantry, 
birdie ?” 

The gay inquisitor had come quite 
near. 

“Ow’est-ce qwil dit?” he queried, 
cocking his curious head. 

“He says he doesn’t like me one little, 
wee, teeny bit, and he wishes I’d go 
home and stay there. And so I’m go- 
ing, with my poor little feelings all 

- hurted and ruffled up like anything.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” protested the 

“badgered spectacle wearer. 
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“Then why such unseemly haste to 
make my path clear?” 

“T just thought that maybe you’d go 
back on the top of the rock, where you 
came from, and—and be a voice again. 
If you won’t go, I will.” 

He made three jumps of it up the 
bowlder, bearing a stick in his hand. 
Presently his face, preternaturally sol- 
emn and gnomish behind the goggles, 
protruded over the rim. The girl was 
sitting with her hands folded in her lap, 
contemplating the scenery as if she'd 
never had another interest in-her life. 
Apparently she had forgotten his very 
existence. 

“Ahem!” he began nervously. 

“Ahem!” she retorted so promptly 
that he almost fell off his precarious 
perch. “Did you ring? Number, 
please.” 7 , 

“IT wish I knew whether you were 
laughing at me or not,” he said rue- 
fully. 

“When?” 

“All the time.” 

“IT am. Your darkest suspicions are 
correct. Did you abolish my devilkin ?” 

“TI drove him back into his trapdoor 
home and put a rock over it.” 

“Why didn’t you destroy him?” 

“Because I’ve appointed him guard- 

ian of the rock, with strict instructions 
to bite any one that ever comes there 
after this except you.” 
“Bravo! You're 
soon as you’re free from the blight of 
my regard, you become quite human. 
But I'll never come again.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said dis- 
mally. “I shan’t hear you again, un- 
less, perhaps, the echoes have kept your 
voice to play with.” 

“Oh, oh! Is this the language of 
science? You know I almost think I 
should like to come—if I could. But 
I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because -we leave to-morrow.” 


progressing. As 








“Not across to the southern coast? 
It isn’t safe. Fever 4 

“No; by Puerto del Norte.” 

“There’s no boat.” 

“Yes, there is. You can just see her 
funnel over that white slope. It’s our 
yacht.” 

“And you think you are going in her 
to-morrow ?” 

“Think? I know it.” 

“No,” he contradicted. 

“Yes,” she asserted, quite as con- 
cisely. 

“No,” he repeated. 
taken.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Why?” 

“Look out there, over that tree to 
the horizon.” 

“T’m lookmg.” 

“Do you see anything?” 

“Yes; a sort of little smudge.” 

“That’s why.” 

“It’s a very shadowy sort of why.” 

“There’s substance enough under it.” 

“A riddle? I'll give it up.” 

“No; a bet. I'll bet you the treasures 
of my mountainside—orchids of gold 
and white and purple and pink, butter- 
flies that dart on gorgeous wings of fire 
opal ‘ 

“Beetles, to know which is to love 
them, and love but them forever,” she 
laughed. ‘And my side of the wager— 
what is that to be?” 

“That you will come to the rock day 
after to-morrow at this hour and stand 
on the top and be a voice again and 
talk to me.” 

“Done! Send your treasures to the 
pier, for you'll surely lose. And now 
take me to the road.” 

It was a single-file trail, and he 
walked in advance, silent as an Indian. 
As they emerged from a thicket into 
the highway above the red-tiled city, 
in its setting of emerald fields strung 
on the silver thread of the Santa Clara 
River, she turned and gave him her 
hand. 

“Be at your rock to-morrow, and 





“You’re mis- 
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when you see the yacht steam out, you'll 
know I'll be saying good-by and thank 
you for your mountain treasures! Send 
them to Miss Brewster, care of the 
yacht Polly. She’s named after me. 
Is there anything the matter with my 
shoes?” she broke off to inquire solicit- 
ously. 

“Er—what? No.” He lifted his 
eyes, startled, and looked out across the 
quaint old city. 

“Then is there anything the matter 
with my face?” 

ae Tg 

“Yes? Well, what?” 

“It’s going to be hard to forget,” 
complained he of the goggles gravely. 

“Then look away before it’s too late,” 
she cried merrily; but her color deep- 
ened a little. “Good-by, O friend of 
the lowly scarab!” 

At the dip of the road down-into the 
bridged arroyo, she turned, and was 
surprised—or at least she told herself 
so—to find him still looking after her. 


CHAPTER II. 


One dines at the Gran Hotel Kast 
after the fashion of a champignon sous 
cloche. ‘che top of the cloche is of 
fluted glass, with a wide aperture be- 
tween it and the sides, to admit the rain 
in the wet season and the flies in the 
dry. Three balconies run up from the 
dining room well to this roof, and upon 
these, as near to the railings as they 
choose, the rather conglomerate pat- 
ronage of the place sleeps, takes baths, 
dresses, gossips, makes love, quarrels, 
and exchanges prophecies as to next 
Sunday’s bullfight, while the diners be- 
low strive to select from the bill of 
fare special morsels upon which they 
will stake their internal peace for the 
day. No cabaret can hold a candle to 
it for variety of interest. When the 
sudden torrential storms sweep down 
the mountains, at mealtimes, the little 
human champignons, beneath their in- 
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sufficient cloche, rush about wildly seek- 
ing spots where the drippage will not 
wash their food away. Commercial 
travelers of the tropics have a saying: 
“There are worse hotels in the world 
than the Kast—but why take the 
trouble!” And, year upon year, they 
return there for reasons connected with 
the other hostelries of Caracufia, which 
I forbear to specify. 

To Miss Polly Brewster, the Kast 
was a place of romance. Five miles 
away, as the buzzard flies, she could 
have dined well, even elegantly, on the 
Brewster yacht. Would she have done 
it? Not for worlds! Miss Brewster 
was entranced by the courtly manners 
of her waiter, who had lost one ear 
and no small part of the countenance 
adjacent thereto, only too obviously 
through the agency of some edged in- 
strument not wielded in the arts of 
peace. She was further delightedly in- 


trigued by the abrupt appearance of a 
romantic-hued gentleman who thrust 


out over the void from the second bal- 
cony an anguished face, one side of 
which was profusely lathered, and ad- 
dressed to all the hierarchy of heaven 
above, and the peoples of the earth be- 
neath, a passionate protest upon the sub- 
ject of a cherished and vanished shav- 
ing brush; what time below, the head 
waiter was hastily removing from sight, 
though not from memory, a soup tu- 
reen whose agitated surface bore a 
creamy froth not of a lacteal origin. 
One may not with impunity balance 
personal implements upon the too trem- 
ulous rails of the ancient Kast. 

With an appreciative and glowing 
eye, Miss Brewster read from her 
mimeographed bill of fare such legends 
as “ropa con carne,’ “bacalao secco,” 
“enchiladas,” and meantime devoured 
chechenaca, which, had it been trans- 
lated into its just and simple English 
of “hash,” she would not have given 
to her cat. 

Nor did her visual and prandial pre- 


Ainslee’s 


occupations inhibit her from a lively 
interest in the surrounding babel of 
speech in mingled Spanish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, and French, 
all at the highest pitch, for a few 
rods away the cathedral bells wete sa- 
luting heaven with all the clangor and 
din of the other place, and only the 
strident of voice gained any heed in 
that contest. Even after the bells 
paused, the habit of effort kept the 
voices up. Miss Brewster, dining with 
her father a few hours after her return 
from the mountain, absolved her con- 
science from any intent of eavesdrop- 
ping in overhearing the talk of the table 
to the right of her. The remark that 
first fixed her attention was in Eng- 
lish, of the super-British patois. 

“Cawn't tell wot the blightah might 
look like behind those bloomin’ brown 
glasses.” 

“But he’s not bothersome to any 
one,” stiggested a second speaker, in a 
slightly foreign accent. “He regards 
his own affairs.” 

“Right you are, bo!” approved a tall, 
deeply browned man of thirty, all 
sinewy angles, who, from the shoulders 
up, suggested nothing so much as a 
club with a gnarled knob on the end of 
it, a tough, reliable, hard-wood club, 
capable of dealing a stiff blow in an 
honest cause. “If he deals in conver- 
sation, he must se// it. I don’t notice 
him giving any of it away.” 

“He gave some to Kast the last time 
he dined here,” observed a languid and 
rather elegant elderly man, who occu- 
pied the fourth side of the table. “Mine 
host didn’t like it.” 

“T should suppose Sefior Kast would 
be hardened,” remarked the young 
Caracufian who had defended the ab- 
sent. 

“Our eyeglassed friend scored for 
once, though. They had just served 
him the usual table-d’hote salad—you 
know, two leaves of lettuce with a cat- 
erpillar on one. Kast happened to be 








friend beckoned him 
over. ‘A little less of the fauna and 
more of the flora, Sefior Kast,’ said he 
in that gritty scientific voice of his. I 
really thought Kast was going to for- 
get his Swiss blood and chase a whole 
peso of custom right out of the place.” 

“If you ask me, I think the blightah 
is barmy,” asserted the Briton. 

“Well, V’ll ask you,” proffered the 
elegant one kindly. “Why do you con- 
sider him ‘barmy,’ as you put it?” 

“When I first saw him here and 
heard him speak to the waitah, | knew 
him for an American johnny at once, 
and I went, directly I’d finished my 
soup, and sat down at his table. The 
friendly touch, y’ know. ‘I say,’ I said 
to him, ‘I don’t know you, but I heard 
you speak, and I knew at once you 
were one of these Americans—tell you 
at once by the beastly queer accent, you 
know. You are an American, aye wot?’ 
Wot d’you suppose the blightah said? 
He said, ‘No, I’m an ichthyo’—some- 
thin’ or other " 

“Ichthyosaurus, perhaps,” 
the Caracufian, smiling. 

“That’s it, whatever it may be. ‘I’m 
an ichthyosaurus,’ he says. ‘It’s a very 
old family, but most of the buttons are 
off. Were you ever bitten by one in 
the fossil state? Very exhilaratin’, but 
poisonous,’ he says. ‘So don’t let me 
keep you any longer from your din- 
then that he 


passing. Our 





supplied 


ner.’ Of course, I 
was a wrong un, so I cut him dead, and 
walked away.” 

“Served him right,” declared the eld- 
erly American, with a solemn twinkle 
directed at the tall brown man, who, 
having opened his mouth, now thought 
better of it and closed it again, with 
a ‘grin, 

“But he is very kind,” said the na- 
tive. “When my brother fell and broke 
his arm on the mountain, this gentle- 
man found him, took care of him, and 
brought him in on muleback.” 


Saw 
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“Lives up there somewhere, doesn’t 
he, Mr. Raimonda?” asked the big man. 

“In the quinta of a deserted planta- 
tion,” replied the Caracufian. 

“Wot’s he do?” asked the English- 
man. 

“Ah, that one does not know, unless 
Sefior Sherwen can tell us.” 

“Not I,” said the elderly man. “Some 
sort of scientific investigation, accord- 
ing to the guess of the men at the 
club.” 

“You never can tell down here,” ob- 
served the Englishman darkly. “Might 
be a blind, you know. Calls himself 
Perkins. Dare say it isn’t his name at 
all.” 

“Daughter,” said Mr. Thatcher 
Brewster at this juncture, in a patient 
and plaintive voice, “for the fifth and 
last time, I implore you to pass me the 
butter, or that which purports to be 
butter, in the dish at your elbow.” 

“Oh, poor dad!” cried the girl. “For- 
give me! But I-was overhearing some 
news of an—an acquaintance.” 

“Do you know any of the gentlemen 
upon whose conversation you are eaves- 
dropping ?” 

In financial circles, Mr. Brewster 
was credited with the possession of a 
cold blue eye and a denatured voice 
of interrogation, but he seldom suc- 
ceeded in keeping a twinkle out of the 
one and a chuckle out of the other when 
conversing with his daughter. 

“Not that 
calmly. 

“Meaning, I suppose I am to under- 


yet,” observed damsel 


” 





stand 
“Precisely. Haven’t you noticed them 
looking this way? Presently they’ll be 
employing all their strategy to meet me. 
They'll employ it on you.” 
Mr. Brewster surveyed 
dubiously. 
“In a country such as this, one can’t 


the group 





be too—too cau 
“Too particular, as you were say- 
ing,” cut in his daughter cheerfully. 
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“Men are scarce—except Fitzhugh, 
who is rather less scarce than I wish 
he were lately. You know,” she added, 
with a covert glance at the adjoining 
table, “I wouldn't be surprised if you 
found yourself an extremely popular 
papa immediately after dinner. It 
might even go so far as cigars. Do you 
suppose that lovely young Caracufan 
is a bullfighter ?” 

“No; I believe he’s a coffee exporter. 
Less romantic, but more respectable. 
Quite one of the gilded youth of Cara- 
cufia. His name is Raimonda. Fitz- 
hugh knows him. By the way, where 
on earth is Fitzhugh?” 

“Trying to fit a kind and gentlemanly 
expression over a swollen sense of in- 
jury, for a guess,” replied the girl care- 
lessly. “I left him in sweet and lone 
communion with nature three hours 
ago.” 

“Polly, I wish 
“Oh, dad dear, don’t! 


” 


You'll get 


your wish, I suppose, and Fitz, too. 


Only I don’t want to be hurried. Here 
he is, now. Look at that smile! A 
sculptor couldn’t have done any better. 
Now, as soon as he comes, I’m going 
to be quite nice and kind.” 

3ut Mr. Preston Fairfax Fitzhugh 
Carroll did not come direct to the 
Brewster table. Instead, he stopped to 
greet the elderly man in the near-by 
group, and presently drew up a chair. 
At first, their conversation was low- 
toned, but presently the young native 
added his more vivacious accents. 

“Who can tell?” the Brewsters heard 
him say, and marked the fatalistic ges- 
ture of the upturned hands. “They dis- 
appear. One does not ask questions too 
much,” 

“Not here,” confirmed the big man. 
“Always room for a few more in the 
undersea jails, eh?” 

“Always. But I think it was not that 
with Basurdo. I think it was under- 
ground, not undersea.” He brushed his 
neck with his finger tips. 


“Ts it dangerous for foreigners?” 
asked Carroll quickly. 

“For every one,” answered Sher- 
wen; adding significantly: ‘But the 
Caracufian government does not ap- 
prove of loose fostering of rumors.” 

Carroll rose and came over to the 
Brewsters. 

“May | bring Mr. Graydon Sherwen 
over and present him?” he asked. “I 
ean vouch for him, having known his 
family at home, and as a gent os 

“Oh, bring them all, Fitzhugh,” com- 
manded the girl. 

The exponent of Southern aristoc- 
racy looked uncomfortable. 

“As to the others,” he said, “Mr. 
Raimonda is a native “3 

“With the manners of a prince. I've 
quite fallen in love with him already,” 
she said wickedly. 

“Of course, if you wish it. But the 
other American is an ex-professional 
baseball player, named Cluff.” 

“What? ‘Clipper’ Cluff? I knew 
I’d seen him before!” cried Miss Polly. 
“He got his start in the New York 
State League. Why, we’re quite old 
friends, by sight.” 

“As for Galpy, he’s an underbred 
little cockney bounder.” 

“With the most naive line of conver- 
sation I’ve ever listened to. I want all 
of them.” 

“Let me 
pleaded the suitor, and “was presently 
introducing that gentleman. “Mr. Sher- 
wen is in charge here of the American 
legation,” he explained. 

“How does one salute a real live min- 
ister?” queried Miss Brewster. ‘ 

“Don’t mistake me for anything so 
important,” said Sherwen. ‘“We’re not 
keeping a minister in stock at present. 
My job is being a superior kind of jan- 
itor until diplomatic relations are re- 
sumed.” 

“Goodness! It sounds like war,” said 
Miss Brewster hopefully. “Is there 
anything as exciting as that going on?” 


bring Sherwen first,” 











“Oh, no. 
of civilities between the two nations. 


Just a temporary cessation 


” 





If it weren't indiscreet 

“Oh, do be indiscreet!” implored the 
girl, with clasped hands. “I admire 
indiscretion in others, and cultivate it 
in myself.” 

Mr. Carroll looked pained, as the 
other laughed and said: 

“Well, it would certainly be most 
undiplomatic for me to hint that the 
great and friendly nation of Hochwald, 
which wields more influence and has a 
larger market here than any other Eu- 
ropean power, has become a little jeal- 
ous of the growing American trade. 
Sut the fact remains that the Hoch- 
wald minister and his secretary, Von 
Plaanden, who is a very able citizen 
when sober—and is, of course, almost 
always sober—have not exerted them- 
selves painfully to compose the little 
misunderstanding between President 
Fortuno and us. The Dutch, who are 
not as diplomatic in speech as I am, 
would tell you, if there were any of 
them left here to tell anything, that 
Von Plaanden’s intrigues brought on 
the present break with them. So there 
you have a brief, but reliable, ‘History 
of Our Times in the Island Republic 
of Caracufia.’” 

“Highly informative and improving 
to the untutored mind,” Miss Brewster 
complimented him. “I like seeing the 
wires of empires pulled. More, please.” 

“Perhaps you won't like the next so 
well,” observed Carroll grimly. “There 
is bubonic plague here.” 

“Oh—ah !” protested Sherwen gently. 
“The suspicion of plague. Quite a dif- 
ferent matter.” 

“Which usually turns out to be the 
same, doesn’t it?” inquired Mr. Brew- 
ster. 

“Perhaps. People disappear, and one 
is not encouraged to ask about them. 
But then people disappear for many 
causes in Caracufia. Politics here are 
—well—Philadelphian in method. But 
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—there is smoke rising from behind 
Cabo blanco.” 

“What is there?” inquired the girl. 

“The lazaretto. Still, it might be 
yellow fever, or only smallpox The 
government is not generous with in- 
formation. To have plague discovered 
now would be very disturbing to the 
worthy plans of the Hochwald lega- 
tion. For trade purposes, they would 
very much dislike to have the port 
closed for a considerable time by quar- 
antine. The Dutch difficulty they can 
arrange when they will. But quaran- 
tine would bring in the United States, 
and that is quite another matter. Well, 
we'll see, when Doctor Pruyn gets 
here.” 

“Who is he?” asked Carroll. 

“Special-duty man of the United 
States Public Health Service. The best 
man on tropical diseases and quarantine 
that the service has ever had.” 

“That isn’t Luther Pruyn, is it?” in- 
quired Mr. Brewster. 

“The same. Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” 

“More than I do, except by reputa- 
tion.” 

“He was in my class at college, but 
I haven’t seen him since. I’d be glad 
to see him again. A queer, dry fellow, 
but character and grit to his backbone.” 

‘I’d supposed he was younger,” said 
Sherwen. “Anyway, he’s compara- 
tively new to the service. His rise is 
the more remarkable. At present, he’s 
not only our quarantine representative, 
with full powers, but unofficially he acts, 
while on his roving commission, for the 
British, the Dutch, the French, and half 
the South American republics. I sup- 
pose he’s really the most important fig- 
ure in the Caracufia crisis—and he 
hasn't even got here yet. Perhaps our 
Hochwaldian friends have captured him 
on the quiet. It would pay ’em, for if 
there is plague here, he’ll certainly trail 
it down.” 

“Oh, I’m tired of plague,” announced 
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Miss Polly. “Bring the others here 
and let’s all go over to the plaza, where 
it’s cool.” 

To their open and obvious delight, 
exhibited jauntily by the Englishman, 
with awkward and admiring respectful- 
ness by the ball player, and with grace- 
ful ease by the handsome Caracunan, 
the rest joined the party. 

“Don’t let them scare you about 
plague, Miss Brewster,” said Cluff, as 
they found their chairs. “Foreigners 
don’t get it much.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid! But, anyway, 
we shouldn’t have time to catch even a 
cold. We leave to-morrow.” 

The men exchanged glances. 

“How?” inquired Sherwen and Rai- 
monda in a breath. 
the yacht, 


from Puerto del 


“In 
Norte.” 
“Not if it were a British battleship,” 
“Port’s closed.” 
Quarantine already?” said 


said Galpy. 

“What? 
Carroll. 

“Quarantine 
Dutch.” 

“T thought you knew,” said Sherwen. 
“All the town is ringing with the news. 
It just came in to-night. The Dutch 
have declared a blockade until Cara- 
cufia apologizes for the interference 
with its cable.” 

“And nothing can pass?” 
Brewster. 

“Nothing but an aéroplane or a sub- 


be blowed! It’s the 


asked Mr. 


marine.” 

There was a silence. Miss Polly 
3rewster broke it with a curious ques- 
tion: 

“What day is day after to-morrow ?” 

Several voices answered her, but 
she paid little heed, for there had 
slipped over her shoulder a brown, thin 
hand holding a cunningly woven closed 
basket of reedwork. A soft voice mur- 
mured something in Spanish. 

“What does he say?” asked the girl. 
“For me?” 


“He thinks it must be for you,” trans- 
lated Raimonda, “from the description.” 

“What description ?” 

“He was told to go to the hotel and 
deliver it to the most beautiful lady. 
There could hardly be any mistaking 
such specific instructions even by an 
ignorant mountain peon,” he added, 
smiling. 

- 

The girl opened the curious recep- 
tacle, and breathed a little gasp of de- 
light. Bedded in fern lay a mass of 
long sprays aquiver with bells of the 
purest, most lucent white, each with a 
great glow of gold at its heart. 

“Ah,” observed the young Caracuiian, 
“T see that you are persona grata with 
our worthy president, Miss Brewster.” 

“President Fortuno?” asked the girl, 
surprised. “No; not that I’m aware 
of. Why do you say that?” 

“That is his special orchid—almost 
the official flower. They call it ‘the 
president’s orchid.’ ” 

“Has he a monopoly of growing 
them?” asked Miss Brewster. 

“No one can grow them. They die 
when transplanted from their native 
cliffs. But it’s only the president’s 
rangers who are daring enough to get 
them.” 

“Are they so inaccessible ?” 

“Yes. They grow nowhere but on 
the cliff faces, usually in the wildest 
part of the mountains. Eew people ex- 
cept the hunters and mountaineers know 
where, and it’s only the most adventur- 
ous of them who go after the flowers.” 

“Do you suppose this boy got these?” 
Miss Brewster indicated the shy and 
dusky messenger. 

Raimonda spoke to the boy for a 
moment. 

“No: he didn’t collect them. 
he one of the president’s men. 
quite understand it.” 

“Who did gather them?” 

“All that he will say is, ‘The mas- 
ter.’ ” 


Nor is 
I don’t 








“Oh!” said Miss Brewster, and re- 
tired into a thoughtful silence. 
“They’re very beautiful, aren’t they?” 


continued the Caracufian. “And they 
carry a pretty sentiment.” 
“Tell me,” commanded the girl, 


emerging from her reverie. 

“The mountaineers say that their fra- 
grance casts a spell which carries the 
thought back to the giver.” 

“Is that the language of science?” 
she queried absently, with a thought 
far away. 

“But no, seforita, assuredly not,” 
said the young Caracufian. “It is the 
language—permit that I say it better 
in French—c’est la langue d’amour.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Night fell with the iron clangor of 
bells, and day broke to the accompani- 
ment of further insensate jangling, for 
Caracufia City has the noisiest cathedral 
in the world; and still the graceful gray 
yacht Polly lay in the harbor at Puerto 
del Norte, hemmed in by a thin film 
of smoke along the horizon where the 
Dutch warship promenaded. 

In one of the side caverns off the 
main dining room of the Hotel Kast, 
the yacht’s owner, breakfasting with 
the yacht’s tutelary goddess and the 
goddess’ determined pursuer, discussed 
the blockade. Though Miss Polly 
Brewster kept up her end, her thoughts 
were far upon a breeze-swept moun- 
tainside. How, she wondered, had that 
dry and-strange hermit of the wilds 
known the news before the city learned 
it. With her wonder, came annoyance 
over her lost wager. The beetle man, 
she judged, would be coolly superior 
about it. So she delivered herself of 
sundry stinging criticisms regarding the 
conduct of the Caracufian administra- 
tion in having stupidly involved itself in 
a blockade. She even spoke of going to 


see the president and apprising him of 
her views. 
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“T’d like to tell him how to run this 
foolish little island,” said she, pucker- 
ing a quaintly severe brow. 

“Now is the appointed time for you 
to plunge in and change the course of 
empire,” her father suggested to her. 
“There’s an official morning reception 
at ten o’clock. We're invited.” 

“Then I shan’t go. I wouldn’t give 
the old goose the satisfaction of going 
to his fiesta.” 

“Meaning the noble and patriotic 
president?” said Carroll: ‘Treason 
most foul! The cuartels are full of 
chained prisoners who have said less.” 

“Father can go with Mr. Sherwen. 
I shall do some important shopping,” 
announced Miss Brewster. “And I 
don’t want any one along.” 

Thus apprised of her intentions, Car- 
roll wrapped himself in gloom, and re- 
tired to write a letter. 

Miss Polly’s shopping, being con- 
ducted mainly through the medium of 
the sign language, presently palled upon 
her sensibilities, and about twelve 
o’clock she decided upor a drive. Ac- 
cordingly she stepped into one of the 
pretty little toy victorias with which 
the city swarms. 

“Para dondi?” inquired the driver. 

His fare made an expansive gesture, 
signifying, “Anywhere.” Being an as- 
tute person in his own opinion, the jehu 
studied the pretty foreigner’s attire with 
an appraising eye, profoundly esti- 
mated that so much style and elegance 
could be designed for only one func- 
tion of the day, whirled her swiftly 
along the two-mile drive of the Calvario 
Road, and landed her at the president’s 
palace, half an hour after the reception 
was over. Supposing from the coach- 
man’s signs that she was expected to go 
in and view some public garden, she 
paid him, walked far enough to be 
stopped by the apologetic and apprecia- 
tive guard, and returned to the high- 
way, to find no carriage in sight. No 
matter, she reflected, she needed the 
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exercise. Accordingly, she set out to 
walk. 

But the noonday sun of Caracufia has 
a bite to it. For a time, Miss Brewster 
foilowed the car tracks which were her 
sure guide from the palace to the Kast; 
briskly enough, at first. But after three 
cars had passed her, she began to think 
longingly of the fourth. When it 
stopped at her signal, it was well filled. 
The most promising ingress appeared 
to be across the blockade of a robust 
and much begilded young man, who was 
occupying the familiar position of an 
“end-seat hog,” and displaying the full 
glories of the Hochwaldian dress uni- 
form. 

Herr von Plaanden was both sleepy 
and cross, for, having lingered after the 
reception to have a word and several 
drinks with the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, he had come forth to find neither 
coach nor automobile in attendance. 


There had been nothing for it but the 
plebeian trolley. Accordingly, when he 


heard a foreign voice of feminine tim- 
bre and felt a light pressure against 
his knee, he only snorted. What he 
next felt against his knee was the im- 
pact of a half shove, half blow, brisk 
enough to slue him around. The in- 
truder passed by to the vacant seat, 
while the now thoroughly awakened 
and annoyed Hochwaldian whirled, to 
find himself looking into a pair of ex- 
pressionless brown goggles. 

With a snort of fury, the diplomat 
struck backward. The glasses and the 
solemn face behind them dodged 
smartly. The next moment, Herr von 
Plaanden felt his neck encircled by a 
clasp none the less warm for being not 
precisely affectionate. He was pinned. 
Twisting, he worked one arm loose. 

“Be careful!” warned the cool voice 
of Polly Brewster, addressing her de- 
fender. “He’s trying to draw his 
sword,” 

The gogglesome one’s grip slid a lit- 
tle lower. The car had now stopped, 


and the conductor came forward, bran- 
dishing what was apparently the wand 
of authority, designed to be symbolic 
rather than utile, since at no point was 
it thicker than a man’s finger. From a 
safe distance on the running board, he 
flourished this, whooping the while in 
a shrill and dissuasive manner. Some- 
where down the street was heard a re- 
sponsive yell, and a small, jerky, olive- 
green policia pranced into view. 

Thereupon a strange thing happened. 
The rescuing knight relaxed his grip, 
leaped the back of his seat, dropped off 
the car, and darted like a hunted hare 
across a compound, around a wall, and 
so into the unknown, deserting his lady 
fair, if not precisely in the hour of 
greatest need, at least in a situation 
fraught with untoward possibilities. In- 
deed, it seemed as if these possibilities 
might promptly become actualities, for 
the diplomat turned his stimulated 
wrath upon the girl, and was address- 
ing her in tones too emphatic to be mis- 
taken when a large angular form in- 
terposed itself, landing with a flying 
leap on the seat between them. 

“Move!” the newly arrived 
briefly bade Herr von Plaanden. 

Herr von Plaanden, feeling the pres- 
sure of a shoulder formed upon the 
generous lines of a gorilla’s, and noting 
the approach of the policia on the other 
side, was fain to obey. 

“Don’t you be scared, 
Cluff, turning to the girl. 
over.” 

“T’m not frightened,” she said, with 
a catch in her voice. 

“Of course you ain’t,” he agreed re- 
assuringly. “You just sit quiet x 

“But I—I—I’m mad, clean through,” 

“You gotta right. You gotta per- 
fect right. Now, if this was New 
York, I’d spread that gold-laced guy’s 
face % 

“I’m not angry at him. 
larly, I mean.” 


one 


miss,” said 
“Tt’s all 


Not particu- 
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“No?” queried her friend in need. 
“What got your goat, then?” 

Miss Brewster shot a quick 
scornful glance over her shoulder. 

“Oh, him!” interpreted the athlete. 
“Well, he made his get-away like a man 
with some reason for being elsewhere.” 

“Reason enough. He was afraid.” 

“Maybe. Being afraid’s a queer 
thing,” remarked her escort academ- 
ically. “Now, me, I’m afraid of a 
fuzzy caterpillar. But I ain’t exactly 
timid about other things.” 

“You certainly aren't. 
know how to thank you.” 

“Aw, that’s awright, miss. What 
else could I do? Professor Goggle 
Eye, there, when he made his jump, 
landed right in my shirt front. ‘Take 
my place,’ he says. ‘I’ve got an en- 
gagement.’ Well, I was just moving 
forward, anyway, so it was no trouble 
at all, I assure you,” asserted the 
doughty Cluff, achieving a truly ele- 
gant conclusion. 

“Most fortunate for me,” said the 
girl sweetly. “Mr. Perkins scuttled 
away like one of his own little wretched 
beetles. When I see him again m 

“Again? Oh, well, if he’s a friend 
of yours, accourse he’d-awtuv stood 
by “ 


and 


And I don’t 


“He isn’t!” she declared, with un- 
necessary vehemence. 

“Don’t you be too hard on him, miss,” 
argued her escort. “Seems to me he 
did a pretty good job for you, and 
stuck to it until he found some one else 
to take it up.” 

“Then why didn’t he stand by you?” 

“Oh, I don’t carry any ‘Help-wanted’ 
signs on me. You know, miss, you 
can’t size up a man in this country like 
he was at home. Now, me, I’d have 
natcherly hammered that Von Plaan- 
den gink all to heh—heh—hash. But 
did I do it? I did not. You see, I got 
a little mining concession out here in 
the mountains, and if I was to get into 
any diplomatic mix-up and bring in the 


4 


police, it’d be bad for my business, be- 
sides maybe getting me a couple of tons 
of bracelets around my pretty little 
ankles. Like as not your friend, Mr. 
Lamps, has got an equally good reason 
for keeping the peace.” 

“Do you mean that this man_ will 
make trouble for you over this?” 

“Not as things stand. So long as 
nothing was done—no arrests or any- 
thing like that—he’ll be glad to forget 
it, when he sobers up. I'll forget it, too, 
and maybe, miss, it wouldn’t be any 
harm to anybody if you did a turn at 
forgetting, yourself.” 

But neither by the venturesome Miss 
Polly nor by her athlete servitor was 
the episode to be so readily dismissed. 
Late that afternoon, when the Brewster 
party were sitting «about iced fruit 
drinks amid the dingy and soiled ele- 
gance of the Kast’s one private parlor, 
Mr. Sherwen’s card arrived, followed 
shortly by Mr. Sherwen’s immaculate 
self, creaseless except for one furrow 
of the brow. 

“How you are going to get out of 
here I really don’t know,” he said. 

“Why should we hurry?” inquired 
Miss Brewster. “I don’t find Caracuiia 
so uninteresting.” 

“Never since I came here has it been 
so charming,” said the legation repre- 
sentative, with a smiling bow. “But, 
much as your party adds to the land- 
scape, I’m not at all sure that this city 
is the most healthful spot for you at 
present.” 

“You mean the plague?’ asked Mr. 
Brewster. 

“Not quite so loud, please. ‘Health- 
ful,’ as I used it, was in part a figure 
of speech. Something is brewing here- 
about.” 

“Not a revolution?” cried Miss Polly, 
with eyes alight. “Oh, do brew a revy- 
olution for me! I should so adore to 
see one!” 

“Possibly you may, though I hardly 
think it. Some readjustment of for- 
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eign relations, at most. The Dutch 
blockade is, perhaps, only a beginning. 
However, it’s sufficient to keep you bot- 
tled up, though if we could get word 
to them, I dare say they would let a 
yacht go out.” 

“Senator Richland, of the committee 
on foreign relations, is an old friend of 
my family,” said Carroll, in his meas- 
ured tones. “A cable = 

“Would probably never get through. 
This government wouldn’t allow it. 
There are other possibilities. Perhaps, 
Mr. Brewster,” he continued, with a 
side glance at the girl, “we might talk 
it over at length this evening.” 

“Quite useless, Mr. Sherwen,” smiled 
the magnate. “Polly would have it all 
out of me before I was an hour older. 
She may as well get it direct.” 

“Very well, then. It’s this quaran- 
tine business. If Doctor Pruyn comes 


here and declares bubonic plague 
“But how will he get in?” asked Car- 


roll. 

“So far as the blockade goes, the 
Dutch will help him all they can. But 
this government will keep him out, if 
possible.” 

“He is not persona grata?” asked 
srewster, 

“Not, with any of the countries that 
play politics with pestilence. But if he’s 
sent here, he'll get in some way. In 
fact, Stark, the public-health surgeon 
at Puerto del Norte, let fall a hint that 
makes me think he’s on his way now. 
Probably in some cockleshell of a small 
boat manned by Indian smugglers.” 

“It sounds almost too adventurous for 
the scholarly Pruyn whom I recall,” 
observed Mr. Brewster. 

“The man who went through the 
cholera anarchy on the lazar island off 
Camacho, with one case of medical sup- 
plies and two boxes of cartridges, may 
have been scholarly ; he certainly didn’t 
exhibit any distaste for adventure. 
Well, I wish he’d arrive and get some- 


thing settled. Only I'd like to have you 
out of the way first.” 

“Oh, don’t send me away, Mr. Sher- 
wen!” pleaded Miss Polly, with mis- 
chief in her eyes. “I’d make the cun- 
ningest little office assistant to busy old 
Doctor Pruyn. And he’s a friend of 
dad’s, and we surely ought to wait for 
him.” 

“If only I could send you! The fact 
is, Americans won't be very popular if 
matters turn out as I expect.” 

“Shall we be confined to our rooms 
and kept incommunicado, while Doctor 
Pruyn chases the terrified germ through 
the streets of Caracufia?” queried the 
irrepressible Polly. 

“You'll probably have to move to the 
legation, where you will be very wel- 
come, but none too comfortable. The 
place has been practically closed and. 
sealed for two months.” 

“T’m sure we should bother you 
dreadfully,” said the girl. 

“It would bother me more dreadfully 
if you got into any trouble. Just this 
morning there was some kind of an 
affair on a street car in which some 
Americans were involved.” 

Miss Polly’s countenance was a de- 
sign—a very dainty and ornamental de- 
sign—in insouciance as her father said: 

“Americans? Any one we have met?” 

“No to me. I[ un- 
derstand one of the diplomatic corps, 
returning from the president’s matinée, 
spoke to an American woman, and an 
American man interfered.” 

“When did this happen?” asked Car- 
roll. 

“About noon. 
quietly.” 

The young man directed a troubled 
and accusing look from his fine eyes 
upon Miss Brewster. 

“You see, Miss Polly,” he said. “No 
lady should go about unprotected down 
here.” 

“Ordinarily it’s as safe as any city,” 


news has come 


Inquiries are going on 
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said Sherwen. 
certain.” 

“] hate being watched over like a 
child!” pouted Miss Brewster. “And I 
love sight-seeing alone. The flowers 
along the Calvario Road were so 
lovely !” 

“That’s the road to the palace,” re- 
marked Carroll, looking at her closely. 

“And the butterflies are so marvel- 
ous,’ she continued cheerfully. “Who 
lives in that salmon-pink pagoda just 
this side of the curve?” 

Trouble sat dark and heavy upon the 
handsome features of Mr. Preston 
Fairfax Fitzhugh Carroll, but he was 
too experienced to put a direct query 
to his inamorata. What suspicion he 
had he cherished until after dinner, 
when he took it to the club and made it 
the foundation of certain inquiries. 

Thus it happened that at eleven 
o’clock that evening, he paused before 
a bench in the plaza bowered in the 
bloom of creepers, which flowed down 
from a balcony of the Kast, and occu- 
pied by the comfortably sprawled-out 
form of Mr. Thomas Cluff, who was 
making a burnt offering to Morpheus. 

“Good evening!” said Mr. Carroll 
pleasantly. 

“Evenin’! 
the other. 

“Right as can be, thanks to you. On 
behalf of the Brewster family, 1 want 
to express our appreciation of your as- 
to Miss Brewster this morn- 


“Just now I can’t be so 


How’s things?” returned 


sistance 
ing.” 

“Oh, that was nothing, 
other. 

“But it might have been a great deal. 
Mr. Brewster will wish to thank you in 
person ad 

“Aw, forget it!’ besought Mr. 
Thomas Cluff. ‘That little lady is all 
right. 1’d just as soon eat an ambassa- 
dor, let alone a gilt-framed secretary, 
to help her out.” 

“Miss Brewster,” said the other, 
somewhat more stiffly, “is a wholly ad- 


” 


returned the 


mirable young lady, but she is not al- 
ways well advised in going out unes- 
corted. By the way, you can doubtless 
confirm the rumor as to the identity of 
her insulter.” 

“His name is Von Plaanden. But I 
don’t think he meant to insult any 
one.”’ 

“You will permit me to be the best 
judge of that.” 

“Go as far as you like,” asserted the 
big. fellow cheerfully. “That fellow, 
Perkins, can tell you more about the 
start of the thing than I can.” 

“From what I-.hear, he has no cause 
to be proud of his part in the matter,” 
said the Southerner, frowning. 

“He’s sure a prompt little runner,” 
asserted Cluff. “But I’ve run away in 
my time, and glad of the chance.” 

“You will excuse me from sympa- 
thizing with your standards.” 

“Sure, you’re excused!” returned the 
athlete, so placidly that Carroll, some- 
what at a loss, altered his speech to a 
more gracious tone. 

“At any rate, you stood your ground 
when you were needed, which is more 
than Mr. Perkins did. I should like to 
have a talk with him.” 

“That's easy. He was rambling 
around here not a quarter of an hour 
ago with young Raimonda. That’s 
them sitting on the bench over by the 


’ 


fountain.” 

“Will you take me over and present 
me? I think it is due Mr. Perkins that 
some one should give him a frank opin- 
ion of his actions.” 

“T’d like to hear that,” observed 
Cluff, who was not without humanistic 
curiosity. “Come along.” 

Heaving up his six feet one from 
the seat, he led the way to the two con- 
versing men. Raimonda looked around 
and greeted the newcomers pleasantly. 
Cluff waved an explanatory hand be- 
tween his charge and the bench. 

“Make you acquainted with Mr. Per- 
kins,” he said, neglecting to mention the 
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name of the first party of the introduc- 
tion. 

Perkins, goggling upward to meet a 
coldly hostile glance, rose, nodded in 
some wonder, and said: “How do you 
do?” Raimonda sent Cluff a glance of 






interrogation, to which that experimen- ~ 


talist in human antagonism responded 

with a borrowed Spanish gesture of 

pleasurable uncertainty. ; 
“T will not say that I’m glad to meet 


you, Mr. Perkins,” began Carroll 
weightily, and paused. 
If he expected a query, he was 


doomed to disappointment. Such of the 
Perkins features as were not concealed 
by his extraordinary glasses expressed 
an immovable calm. 

“Doubtless you 
refer.” 

Still those blank brown glasses re- 
garded him in silence. 

“Do you or do you not?” demanded 
Carroll, struggling to keep his temper 
in the face of this exasperating irre- 
sponsiveness. 

“Haven't the least idea,’ 
kins equably. 

“You were on the tram this morning 
when Miss Brewster was_ insulted, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“And ran away?” 

T did.” 

“What did you run away for?” 

r the other sweetly in- 


know to what I 


, 


replied Per- 


“T ran away,” 
formed him, “on important business of 
my own.” 

Cluff snickered. The suspicion im- 
pinged upon Carroll’s mind that this 
wasn't going to be as simple as he had 
expected. 

“Let that go for the moment. Do 
you know Miss Brewster’s insulter ?” 

“No.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” asked 
the Southerner sternly. 

The begoggled one’s chin jerked up. 
To the trained eye of Cluff, swift to 
interpret physical indications, it seemed 
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that Perkins’ weight had almost imper- 
ceptibly shifted its center of gravity. 

“Our Southern friend is going to run 
into something if he doesn’t look out,” 
he reflected. 

But there was no hint of trouble in 
Perkins’ voice as he replied: 

“I know who he is., I don’t know 
him.” 

“Was it Von Plaanden?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

‘Because,”” returned the other, with 
convincing coolness, “if it was, I in- 
tend to slap his face publicly as soon as 
I can find him.” 

“You must do nothing of the sort.” 
Now, indeed, there was a change in the 
other’s bearing. The words came sharp 
and crisp. 

“I shall do exactly as I said. Per- 
haps you will explain why you think 
otherwise.” 

“Because you must have some sense 
somewhere about you. Do you realize 
where you are?” 

“IT hardly think you can teach me 
geography, or anything else, Mr. Per- 
kins.” 

“Well, good God,” said the other 
sharply,‘‘somebody’s got to teach you! 
What do you suppose would be the re- 
sult of your slapping Von Plaanden’s 
face yr 

“Whatever it may be, 
will fight him with any 
gladly.” 

“Oh, yes; gladly! 
right. But suppose you think of others 
a little.” 

“Afraid of being involved yourself ?” 
smiled Carroll. “I’m sure you could 
run away successfully from any kind 
of trouble.” 

“Others might 
escape.” 

“Of course I’m wholly wrong, and 
my training and traditions are absurdly 
old-fashioned, but I’ve been brought up 
to believe that the American who will 
run from a fight, or who will not stand 


I am ready. I 


weapons, and 


Fun for you, all 


not be so able to 
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up at home or abroad for American 
rights, American womanhood, and the 
American flag, isn’t a man.” 

“Oh, keep it for the Fourth of July,” 
returned Perkins wearily. “You can’t 
get me into a fight.” 

“Fight?” Carroll laughed shortly. 
“If you had the traditions of a gen- 
tleman, you would not require any more 
provocation.” 

“Tf I had the traditions of a deranged 
doodle bug, I’d go around hunting 
trouble in a country that is full of it 
for foreigners—even those who behave 
themselves like sane human beings.” 

“Meaning, perhaps, that I’m not a 
sane human being?” inquired the South- 


erner. 

“Do you think you act like it? To- 
satisfy your own petty vanity of cour- 
age, you'd involve all of us in difficul- 
ties of which you know nothing. We're 
living over a powder magazine here, 
and you want to light matches to show 


what a hero you are. Traditions! 
Don’t you talk to me about traditions! 
If you can serve your country or a 
woman better by running away than 
by fighting, the sensible thing to do is 
to run away. The best thing you can 
do is to keep quiet and let Von Plaan- 
den drop. Otherwise, you'll have Miss 
Brewster the center of ——” 

“Keep your tongue from that lady’s 
name!” warned Carroll. 

“You’re giving a good many orders,” 
said the other slowly. “But I’ll do al- 
most anything just now to keep you 
peaceable, and to convince you that you 
must let Von Plaanden strictly alone.” 

“Just as surely as I meet him,” said 
the Southerner ominously, “on my word 
of honor . 

“Wait a moment,” broke in the othér 
“Don’t commit yourself un- 
til you’ve heard me. Just around the 
corner from here is a cuartel. It isn’t 
a nice clean jail like ours at home. Fleas 
are the pleasantest companions in the 
place. When a man—particularly an 


sharply. 


obnoxious foreigner—lands there, they 
are rather more than likely to forget 
little incidentals like food and water. 
And if he should happen to be of a 
nation without diplomatic representa- 
tion here, as is the case with the United 
States at present, he might well lie there 
incommunicado until his hearing, which 
might be in two days or might not be 
for a month. Is that correct, Mr. Rai- 
monda ?” 

“Essentially,” confirmed the Cara- 
cunan. 

“When you are through trying to 
frighten me began Carroll con- 
temptuously. 

“Frighten you? 
as to waste time that way. 
to warn you.” 

“Are you quite done?” 

“Tam not. On my honor ” He 
broke off as Carroll smiled. “Smile if 
you like, but believe what I’m telling 
you. Unless you agree to keep your 
hands and tongue off Von Plaanden, I’ll 
give an information which will land you 
in the cuartel within an hour.” 

The smile froze on the Southerner’s 
lips. 

“Could he do that?” he asked Rai- 
monda. 

“I’m afraid he could. And really, 
Mr. Carroll, he’s correct in principle. 
In the present state of political feeling, 
an assault by an American upon the 
representative of Hochwald might seri- 
ously endanger all of your party.” 

“That’s right,” Cluff supported him. 
“T’m with you in wanting to break that 
gold-frilled geezer’s face up into small 
sections, but it just.won’t do.” 

With an effort, Carroll recovered his 
self-control. 

“Mr. Raimonda,” he said courteously, 
“T give you my word that there will be 
no trouble between Herr von Plaanden 
and myself, of my seeking, until Mr. 
and Miss Brewster are safely out of 
the country.” 

“That’s enough,” said Cluff heartily. 


I’m not so foolish 
I’m trying 
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“The rest of us can take care of our- 
selves.” 

“Meantime,” said Raimonda, “I 
think the whole matter can be arranged. 
Von Plaanden shall apologize to Miss 
Brewster to-morrow. It is not his first 
outbreak, and always he regrets. My 
uncle, who is of the foreign office, will 
see to it.” , 

“Then that’s settled,” remarked Per- 
kins cheerfully. 

Carroll turned upon him savagely : 

“To your entire satisfaction, no 
doubt, now that you’ve shown yourself 
an informer as well as % 

“Easy with the rough stuff, Mr. Car- 
roll,” advised Cluff, his good-natured 
face clouding. “We're all a little het 
up. Let’s have a drink, and cool down.” 

“With you, with pleasure. I shall 
hope to meet you later, Mr. Perkins,” 
he added significantly. 

“Well, I hope not,” retorted the other. 
“My voice is still for peace. Mean- 


time, please assure Miss Brewster for 


” 


me—— 

“T warned you to keep that lady’s 
name from your lips.” 

“You did. But I don’t know by what 
authority. You’re not her father, I sup- 
pose. Are you her brother, by any 
chance ?” 

As he spoke, Perkins experienced 
that curious feeling that some invisi- 
ble person was trying to catch his eye. 
Now, as he turned directly upon Car- 
roll, his glance, passing over his shoul- 
der, followed a broad ray of light 
spreading from a_ second-story leaf- 
framed balcony of the hotel. There was 
a stir amid the greenery. The face of 
the Voice appeared, framed in flowers. 
‘ Its features lighted up with mirth, and 
the lips formed the unmistakable mon- 
osyllable: ‘‘Boo!” 

The identification 
“Boo to a goose.” 

“Preston Fairfax Fitzhugh Carroll!” 
Unwittingly he spoke the name aloud, 
and, unfortunately, laughed. 


was complete— 


To a less sensitive temperament, even, 
than Carroll’s, the provocation would 
have been extreme. Perkins was re- 
called to a more serious view of the sit- 
uation by the choking accents of that 
gentleman. 

“Take off your glasses!” 

“What for?” 

“Because I’m going to thrash you 
within an inch of your life!” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” cried the 
young Caracufan. ‘This is no place 
for such an affair.” 

Apparently Perkins held the same be- 
lief. Stepping aside, he abruptly sat 
down on the end of the bench, facing 
the fountain and not four feet from it. 
His head drooped a little forward; his 


‘hands dropped between his knees; one 


foot—but Cluff, the athlete, was the 
only one to note this—edged backward 
and turned to secure a firm hold on the 
pavement. Carroll stepped over in front 
of him and stood nonplused. He half 
drew his hand back, then let it fall. 

“I can’t hit a man sitting down,” he 
muttered distressfully. 

Perkins’ set face relaxed. 

“Running true to tradition,” he ob- 
served, pleasantly enough. “I didn’t 
think you would. See here, Mr. Car- 
roll, I’m sorry that I laughed at your 
name. In fact, I didn’t really laugh at 
your name at all. It was at something 
quite different which came into my mind 
at that moment.” 

“Your apology is accepted so far,” 
returned the other stiffly. “But that 
doesn’t settle the other account between 
us, when we meet again. Or do you 
choose to threaten me with jail for 
that, also?” 

“No. It’s easier to keep out of your 
way.” 

“Good Lord!” cried the Southerner 
in disgust. ‘Are you afraid of every- 
thing?” 

“Why, no!” Perkins rose, smiling at 
him with perfect equanimity. “As a 
matter of fact, if you’re interested to 
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know, I wasn’t particularly afraid of 
Von Plaanden, and, if I may say. so 
without offense, I’m not particularly 
afraid of you.” 

Carroll studied him intently. 

“By Jove, I believe you aren't! I 
give it up!” he cried desperately. 
“You're crazy, I reckon—or else I am.” 
And he took himself off without the 
formality of a farewell to the others. 

Raimonda, with a courteous bow to 
his companions, followed him. 

Wearily the goggled one sank back in 
his seat. Cluff moved across, planting 
himself exactly where Carroll had 
stood. 

“Perkins! 

“Eh?” responded the sitter absently. 

“What would you do if I should bat 
you one in the eye?” 

“Eh, what?” 

“What would you do to me?” 

“You, too?” cried the bewildered Per- 
kins. “Why on earth “ 

“You'd dive into my knees, wouldn’t 
you, and tip me over backward ?” 

“Oh, that!’ A slow grin overspread 
the space beneath the glasses. ‘That 
was the idea.” 

“I know the trick. It’s a good one 
—except for the guy that gets it.” 
“It wouldn’t have hurt him. 

have landed in the fountain.” 

“So he would. What then?” 

“Oh, I’d have held him there till he 
got cooled off, and then made a run for 
it. A wet man can’t catch a dry man.” 


” 


He’d 


“Say, son, you’re a dry. one, all 
right.” 

“Ebr” 

“Wake up! 
right.” | 

“Much obliged.” 

“You certainly took enough off him 
to rile a sheep. Why didn’t you do 
it?” 

“Do what?” 

“Tip him in.” 

Perkins glanced upward at the bal- 


I’m saying you're all 


cony where the vines had closed upon 
a face that smiled. 

“Oh,” he said mildly, “he’s a friend 
of a friend of mine.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Orchids do not, by preference, grow 
upon a cactus plant. Little though she 
recked of botany, Miss Brewster was 
aware of this truth. Neither do they, 
without extraneous impulsion, go hur- 
tling through the air along deserted 
mountainsides, to find a resting place 
far below; another natural-history fact 
which the young lady appreciated with- 
out being obliged to consult the litera- 
ture of the subject. Therefore, when, 
from the top of the appointed rock, she 
observed a carefully composed bunch of 
mauve Cattleyas describe a parabola 
and finally join two previous clusters 
upon the spines of a prickly-pear patch, 
she divined some energizing force back 
of the phenomenon. That energizing 
force she surmised was temper. 

“Fie!” said she severely. “Beetle 
gentlemen should control their little 
feelings. Naughty, naughty!” 

From below rose a fervid and startled 
exclamation. 

“Naughtier, naughtier!” deprecated 
the visitor. “Are these the cold and 
measured terms of science?” 

“You haven't lived up to your bet,” 
complained the censured one. 

“Indeed I have! I always play fair, 
and pay fair. Here I am, as* per con- 
tract.” 

“Nearly half an hour late.” 

“Not at all. Four-thirty was the 
time.”’ 

“And it is 
five.” 

“Making twenty-seven minutes that 
I’ve been sitting here waiting for a 
welcome.” 

“Waiting? Oh, Miss Brewster 

“T’m not Miss Brewster. I’m a voice 
in the wilderness.” 


now three minutes to 


” 
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“Then, Voice, you haven’t been there 
more than one minute. A voice isn’t a 
voice until it makes a noise like a voice. 
SE. D.” 

“There is something in that argu- 
ment,” she admitted. “But why didn’t 
you come up and look for me?” 

“Does one look for a sound?” 

“Please don’t be so logical. It tires 
my poor little brain. You might at 
least have called.” 

“That would have been like holding 
you up for payment of the bet, wouldn’t 
it? I was waiting for you to speak.” 

“Not good form in Caracufia. The 
sefior should always speak first.” 

“You began the other time,” he 
pointed out. 

“So I did, but that was under a mis- 
apprehension. I hadn’t learned the cus- 
toms of the country then. By the way, 
is it a local custom for hermits of 
science to climb breakneck precipices 
for golden-hearted orchids to send to 
casual acquaintances ?”’ 


“Is that what you are?” he queried 
in a slightly depressed tone. 

“What on earth else could I be?” she 
returned, amused. 


“Of course. But we all like to pre- 
tend that our fairy tales are perma- 
nent, don’t we?” 

“I can readily picture you chasing 
beetles, but I can’t see you chasing 
fairies at all,” she asserted positively. 

“Not so foolish. If you chase them, 
they vanish. Every one knows that.” 

“Anyway, your orchids were fit for 
a fairy queen. I haven’t thanked you 
for them yet.” 

“Indeed you have. Much more than 
they deserve. By coming here to-day.” 

“Oh, that was a point of honor. Are 
you going to let those lovely purple ones 
wither on that prickly plant down there? 
Think how much better they’d look 
pinned on me—if there were any one 
here to see and appreciate.” 

If this were a hint, it failed of its 
aim, for, as the hermit scuttled out from 


his shelter—looking not unlike some 
bulky protrusive-eyed insect—secured 
the orchids, and returned, he never once 
glanced up. Safe again in his rock- 
bound retreat, he spoke: 

“ “Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your 
naire.” 

“So you do know something of fairies 
and fairy lore!” she cried. 

“Oh, it wasn’t much more than a hun- 
dred years ago that I read my Grimm. 
In the story, only one call was neces- 
sary.” 

“Well, I can’t spare any more of my 
silken tresses. I brought a string this 
time. Where’s the other hair line?” 

“T’ve used it to tether a fairy thought 
so that it can’t fly away from me. 
Draw up slowly.” 

“Thank you so much, and I’m so glad 
that you are feeling better.” 

“Better ?” 

“Yes. Better than the day before 
yesterday.” 

“Day before yesterday ?” 

“Bless the poor man! Much anx- 
ious waiting hath bemused his wits— 
he thinks he’s an echo.” 

“But. I was all right the day before 
yesterday.” 

“You weren’t. You were a prey to 
all the most thrilling terrors. You were 
a moving picture of tender masculinity 
in distress. You let bashfulness like a 
worm i’ th’ bud prey upon your damask 
Have you a damask cheek? 

I wish to consider you im- 
You needn’t look at me, you 


cheek. 
Stand out! 
partially. 
know.” 

“I’m not going to,” he assured her, 
stepping forth obediently. 

“Basilisk that I am!” she laughed. 
“How brown you are! How long did 
you say you’d been here? A year?” 
Voiceless months. 

you know, but 


“Fourteen weary 
Not on this island, 
around the tropics.” 

“Yet you look vigorous and alert; not 
like the men I’ve seen come back from 
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the hot countries, all languid and worn 
out. And you do look clean.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be clean?” 

“Of course you should. But people 
get slack, don’t they, when they live off 
all alone by themselves? Still, I sup- 
pose you spruced up a little for me?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he denied, 
with heat. 

“No? Oh, my poor little vanity! He 
wouldn’t dress up for us, Vanity, though 
we did dress up for him, and we’re 
looking awfully nice—for a voice, that 
is. Do you always keep so soft and 
pink and smooth, Mr. Beetle Man?” 

“T own a razor, if that’s what you 
mean. You’re making fun of me. 
Well, 7 don’t mind.” He lifted his 
voice and chanted: 

“Although beyond the pale of law, 
He always kept a polished jaw; 
For he was one of those who saw 
A saving hope 
In shaving soap.” 


“Oh, lovely! 
What is it?” 

“Extract from 
ings.’ ” 

‘Autobiographical ?” 

“Yes. By Me.” 

“And are you beyond the pale of 
law ?” 

“Poetical license,” he explained air- 
ily. “Hold on, though.” He fell si- 
lent a moment, and out of that silence 
came a short laugh. “I suppose I am 
beyond the pale of law, now that I come 
to think of it. But you needn't be 
alarmed. I’m not a really dangerous 
criminal.” 

Later she was to recall that confes- 
sion with sore misgivings. Now she 
only inquired lightly : 

“Is that why you ran away from the 
tram car yesterday ?” 

“Ran away? I didn’t run away,” he 
said, with dignity. “It just happened 
that there came into my mind an im- 
portant engagement that I’d forgotten. 
My memory isn’t what it should be. So 


What a noble finish! 


‘Biographical Blurb- 


I just turned over the matter in hand 
to an acquaintance of mine.” 

“The matter in hand being me.” 

“Why, yes; and the acquaintance be- 
ing Mr. Cluff. I saw him throw four 
men out of a hotel once for insulting a 
girl, so I knew that he was much bet- 
ter at that sort of thing than I. May 
I go back now and sit down?” 

“Of course. I don’t know whether 
I ought to thank you about yesterday 
or be very angry. It was such an ex- 
traordinary performance on your part 
that I-——” 

“Nothing extraordinary about it.” 
His voice came up out of the shadow, 
full of judicial confidence. “Merely 
sound common sense.” 

“To leave a woman 
insulted “s 

“In more competent hands than one’s 
own.” 

“Oh, I give it up!” she cried. “I 
don’t understand you at all. Fitzhugh 
is right—you haven’t a tradition to your 
name.” 

“Tradition,” he repeated thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Why, I don’t know. They’re 
pretty rigid things, traditions, rusty in 
the joints and all that sort of thing. 
Life isn’t a process of machinery, ex- 
agtly. One has to meet it with some- 
thing more supple and adjustable than 
traditions.” 

“Is that your philosophy? 
Wouldn’t you hit 


who has been 


Suppose 
a man struck you. 
him back ?” 

“Perhaps. It would depend.” 

“Or insulted your country. Don’t 
you believe that men should be ready 
to die, if necessary, in such a cause?” 

“Some men. Soldiers, for instance. 
They’re paid to.” 

“Good heavens! Is it all a question 
of pay in your mind? Wouldn’t you, 
unless you were paid for it?” 

“How can I tell until the occasion 
arises ?” 

“Are you afraid ?” 
“T suppose I might be.” 
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“Hasn’t the man any blood in his 
veins?” cried his inquisitor, exas- 
perated. “Haven’t you ever been angry 
clear through ?” 

“Oh, of course—and sorry for it 
afterward. One is likely to lose one’s 
temper any time. It might easily hap- 
pen to me and drive me to make a 
fool of myself, like—like Y ie 
voice trailed off into a silence of em- 
barrassment. 

“Like Fitzhugh Carroll. Why not 
say it? Well, I much prefer him and 
his hot-headedness to you and your 
careful wisdom.” 

“Of course,” he acquiesced patiently. 
“Any girl would. It’s the romantic 
temperament.” 

“And yours is the scientific, I sup- 
pose. That doesn’t take into account 
little things like patriotism and heroism, 
does it? Tell me, have you actually 
ever admired—really got a thrill out of 
—any deed of heroism ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied tranquilly. “I’ve 


done my bit of hero worship in my 


time. In fact, I’ve never quite recov- 
ered from it.” 

“No! Really? Do go on. You're 
growing more human every minute.” 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about the Havana campaign?” . 

“Not much. It never seemed to me 
anything to brag of. Dad says the 
Spanish-American War grew a crop of 
newspaper-made heroes, manufactured 
by reporters who really took more risks 
and showed more nerve than the men 
they glorified.” 

“Spanish-American War? That isn’t 
what I’m talking about. I’m speaking 
of Walter Reed and his fellow scien- 
tists, who went down there and fought 
the mosquitoes.” 

The girl’s lips curled. 

“So that’s your idea of heroism! 
Scrubby peekers into the lives of help- 
less bugs!” 

“Have you the faintest idea what you 
are talking about?” 
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His voice had abruptly hardened. 
There was an edge to it; such an edge 
as she had faintly heard on the previ- 
ous night, when Carroll had pressed 
him too hard. She was startled. 

“Perhaps I haven’t,” she admitted. 

“Then it’s time you learned. Three 
American doctors went down into that 
pesthole of a Cuban city to offer their 
lives for a theory. Not for a tangible 
fact like the flag, or for glory and fame 
as in battle, but for a theory that might 
or might not be true. There wasn’t a 
day or a night that their lives weren’t 
at stake. Carroll let himself be bitten 
by infected mosquitoes on a final test, 
and grazed death by a hair’s breadth. 
Lazear was bitten at his work, and died 
in the agony of yellow-fever convul- 
sions, a martyr if ever there was one. 
Because of them, Havana is safe and 
livable now. We were able to build the 
Panama Canal because of their work, 
their scrubby peeking into the lives of 
helpless e 

“Don’t!” cried the girl. “I—I’m 
ashamed. I didn’t know.” 

“How should you?” he said, in a 
changed tone. “We Americans set up 
monuments to our destroyers, not to 
our preservers, of life. Nobody knows 
about Walter Reed and James Carroll 
and Jesse Lazear—not even the Ameri- 
can government, which they officially 
served—except a few doctors and dried- 
myself. 
deliver a 


up entomologists like Forgive 
me. I didn’t mean to 
ture.” 

There was a long pause, which she 
broke with an effort. 

“Mr. Beetle Man?” 

“Yes, Voice?” 

“I—I'm beginning to think you rather 
more man than beetle at fimes.” 

“Well, you see, you touched me on a 
point of fanaticism,” he apologized. 

“Do you mind standing up again for 
examination? No,” she decided, as he 
stepped out and stood with his eyes 
lowered obstinately. “You don’t seem 


lec- 
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changed to outward view. You still re- 
mind me,” with a ripple of irrepressible 
laughter, “of a nearsighted frog. ‘It’s 
those ridiculous glasses. Why do you 
wear them?” 

“To keep the sun out of my eyes.” 

“And the moon at night, I suppose. 
They’re not for purposes of disguise?” 

“Disguise! What makes you say 
that?” he asked quickly. 

“Don’t bark. They'd be most ef- 
fective. And they certainly give your 
face a truly weird expression, in addi- 
tion to its other detriments.” 


“If you don’t like my face, con- 


he suggested opti- 
matter with 


sider my figure,” 
mistically. ‘“What’s the 
that ?” 

“Stumpy,” she pronounced. “You're 
all in a chunk. It does look like a prac- 
tical sort of a chunk, though.” 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, well enough of its kind.” 
lifted her voice and chanted: 


’ 


She 


“He was stubby and square, 
But she didn’t much care. 

“There’s a verse in return for yours. 
Mine’s adapted, though. Examination’s 
over. Wait. Don’t sit down. Now 
tell me your opinion of me.” 

“Very musical.’* 

“I’m not musical at all.” 

“Oh, I’m considering you as a voice.” 
Look 


“Turn 


“I’m tired of being just a voice. 
up here. ° Do,” 
upon me those lucent goggles. 


she pleaded. 
¢ 


“When orbs like thine the soul disclose, 
Tee-deedle-deedle-dee. 


“Don’t be afraid. One brief, fleeting 
glance ere we part.” 

“No,” he returned positively. 
is enough.” 

“On behalf of my poor traduced fea- 
tures, I thank you humbly. Did they 
prove as bad as you feared?” 

“Worse. I’ve hardly forgotten yet 
what you iook like. Your kind of face 
is bad ior business.” 


“Once 


“What is business ?” 

“Haven’t I told you? 
tist.” 

“Well, I’m a specimen. No beetle 
that crawls or creeps or hobbles or does 
whatever beetles are supposed to do 
shows any greater variation from type 
—I heard a man say that in a lecture 
once—than I do. Can’t I interest you 
in my case, O learned one? The proper 
study of mankind is 4 

“Woman. Yes, I know all about that. 
But I’m a groundling.” 

“Mr. Beetle Man,” she said, in a 
tremulous voice, “the rock is moving.” 

“IT don’t feel it. Though it might be 
a touch oft earthquake. We have ‘em 
often.” 

“Not your rock. The tarantula rock, 
I mean.” 

** Nonsense ! 
couldn’t stir it.” 

“Well, it seems to be moving, and 
that’s just as bad. I’m tired and I’m 
lonely. Oh, please, Professor Scarab, 
have I got to fall on your neck again 
to introduce a little human companion- 
ship into this conversation ?” 

“Cesar! No! My shoulder’s still 
lame. What do you want, anyway?” 

“T want to know about you and your 
work. All about you.” 

“Humph! Well, at present I’m mak- 
ing some microscopical studies of in- 
That's the reason for these 
glasses. The light is so harsh in these 
latitudes that it affects the vision a 
trifle, and every trifle counts in micros- 


I’m a scien- 


A hundred tarantulas 


sects. 


copy. 

“Does the microscope add charm to 
the beetle?” 

“Some day I’ll show you, if you like. 
Just now it’s the flea, the national bird 
of Caracufia.” 

“The wicked flea?” 

“Nobody knows how wicked until 
they have studied him on his native 
heath.” 

“Doesn’t the flea have something to 
do with plague? They say there’s 
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plague in the city now. You knew all 
about the Dutch. Do you know any- 
thing about the plague?” 

“You’ve been listening to bolas.” 

“What’s a bola?” 

“A bola is information that some- 
body who knows nothing about it whis- 
pers confidentially in your ear with the 
assurance that he knows it to be authen- 
tic—in other words, a lie.” 

“Then there isn’t any plague down 
under those quaint old red-tiled roofs?” 

“Who ever knows what’s going on 
under those quaint old red-tiled roofs? 
No foreigner, certainly.” 

“Even I can feel the mystery, little 
as I’ve seen of the place,” said the 
girl. 

“Oh, that’s the Indian of it. The 
tiled roofs are Spanish; the speech is 
Spanish; but just beneath roof and 
speech, the life and thought are pro- 
foundly and unfathomably Indian.” 

“Not with all the Caracufians, surely. 
Take Mr. Raimonda, for instance.”’ 

“Ah, that’s different. Twenty fam- 
ilies of the city, perhaps, are pure 
bloods. There are no finer, cleaner fel- 
lows anywhere than the well-bred Cara- 
cufans. They are men of the world, 
European educated, good sportsmen, 
straight, honorable gentlemen. Unfor- 
tunately not they, but a gang of mon- 
grel grafters, control the politics of the 
country.” 

“For a hermit of science, you seem 
to know a good deal of what goes on. 
By the way, Mr. Raimonda called on 
me—on us last evening.” 

“So he mentioned. Rather serious, 
that, you know.” 

“Far from it. 
ing.” 

‘Doubtless,’ commented the other 
dryly. “But it isn’t fair to play the 
game with one who doesn’t know the 
rules. Besides, what will Mr. Preston 
Fairfax *, 

“For a professedly shy person, you 
certainly take a rather intimate tone.” 


He was very amus- 
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“Oh, I’m shy only under the baleful 
influence of the feminine eye. Besides, 
you set the note of intimacy when you 
analyzed my personal appearance. And 
finally, I have a warm regard for young 
Raimonda.” 

“So have I,” she returned 
liciously. “Aren’t you jealous?” 

He laughed. 

“Please be a little bit jealous. It 
would be so flattering.” . 

“Jealousy is another tradition in 
which I don’t believe.” 

“Then I can’t flirt with you at all?” 
she sighed. “After taking all this long 
hot walk to see you!” 

Piop! The sound punctured the 
silence sharply, though not loudly. 
Some large fruit pod bursting on a dis- 
tant tree might have made such a 
report. 

“What was that?” asked the girl curi- 
ously. 

“That? Oh, that 
shot,” he remarked. 

“Aren’t you casual! Do 
shots mean nothing to you?’ 

“That one shakes my soul’s founda- 
His tone by no means indicated 
“It may mean that 
Just 


ma- 


was a revolver 


revolver 


tions.” 
an inner cataclysm. 
I must excuse myself and leave. 
a moment, please.”’ 

Passing across the line of her vision, 
When she 
almost 


he disappeared to the left. 


next heard his voice, it was 
directly above her. - 

"nO; 2 “There’s no hurry 
The flag’s not up.” 

“What flag?” 

“The flag in my compound.” 

“Can you see your home from here?” 

“Yes; there’s a ledge on the cliff that 
gives a direct view.” 

“T want to come up and see it.” 

“You can’t. It’s much too hard a 
climb. Besides, there are rock devil- 
kins on the way.” 

“And when you hear a shot, you go 
up there for messages?” 

“Yes; it’s my telephone system.” 


said 
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“Whio’s at the other end?” 

“The peon who pretends to look after 
the quinta for me.” 

“A man! No man can keep a house 
fit to live in,” she said scornfully. 

“T know it; but he’s all I’ve got in the 
servant line.” 

“How far is the house from here?” 

“A mile, by air. Seven by trail from 
town.” 

“Isn't it lonely?” 

Ves” 

Suddenly she felt’ very sorry for him. 
There was such a quiet, conclusive ac- 
ceptance of cheerlessness in the mono- 
syllable. 

“How soon must you go back?” 

“Oh, not for an hour, at least.” 

“Tf it’s a call, it must be an important 
one, so far from civilization.” 

“Not necessarily. Don’t you ever 
have calls that are not important ?” 

No answer came. : 

“Miss Brewster!” he called. 
Voice! You haven’t géne?” 

Still no response. 

“That isn’t fair,” he complained, 
making his way swiftly down, and sat- 
isfying himself by a peep about the 
angle commanding her point of the 
rock that she had indeed vanished. 
Sadly he descended to his own nook— 
and jumped back with a_half-sup- 
pressed yell. 

“You needn’t jump out of your skin 
on my account,” said Miss _ Polly 
Brewster, with a gracious smile. “I’m 
not a devilkin.” 

“You are! That is—I mean—I—I— 
beg your pardon. I—I . 

“The poor man’s having another 
bashful fit,”’ she observed, with mali- 
cious glee. “Did the bold, bad, forward 
American minx scare it almost out of 


“Oh, 


its poor, shy wits?” 
““You—you startled me.” 
“No!” she exclaimed, in wide-eyed 


mock surprise. ‘Who would have sup- 
posed it? You didn’t expect me down 
here, did you?” 


Thereupon she got a return shock. 

“Yes, I did,” he said; “sooner or 
later.” 

“Don’t fib. Don’t pretend that you 
knew I was here.” 

“W-w-well, no. Not just now. 
B-b-but I knew you’d come if—if—if 
I pretended I didn’t want you to long 
enough.” 

“Young and budding scientist,” said 
she severely, “you’re a gay deceiver. 
Have you known me in some former 
existence that you should thus accu- 
rately read my character?” 

“Well, I knew you wouldn’t stay up 
there much longer.” 

“I’m angry at you; very angry at 
you. That is, I would be if it weren’t 
that you really didn’t mean it when 
you said that you really didn’t want to 
see my face again.” 

“Did any one ever see your face once 
without wanting to see it again?” 

“Ah, bravo!” She clapped her hands 
gayly. ‘‘Marvelous improvement under 
my tutelage! Where, oh, where is your 
timidity now ?” 

““I—I—I forgot,” he stammered. “As 
long as I don’t think, I’m all right. 
Now, you—you—you’ve gone and 
spoiled me.” 

“Oh, the pity of it! -Let’s find some 
mild impersonal topic, then, that won’t 
embarrass you. What do you do under 
the shadow of this rock, in a parched 
land ?” 

“Work. Besides, it isn’t a parched 
land. Look on this side.” 

Half a dozen steps brought her 
around the farther angle, where, hid- 
den in a growth of shrubbery, lay a 
little pool of fairy loveliness. 

“That’s my outdoor laboratory.” 

“A dreamery, I’d call it. May I sit 
down? Are there devilkins here? 
There’s an elfkin, anyway,” she added, 
as a silvered dragon fly hovered above 
her head inquisitively before darting 
away on his own concerns. 

“One of my friends and specimens. 
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I’m studying his methods of aviation 
with a view to making some practical 
use of what I learn, eventually.” 

“Really? Are you an inventor, too? 
I’m crazy about aviation.” 

“Ah, then you'll be interested in this,” 
he said, now quite at his ease. “You 
know that the mosquito is the curse of 
the tropics.” 

“Of other places, as well.” 

“But in the tropics it means yellow 
fever, Chagres fever, and other epi- 
demic illness. Now, the mosquito, as 
you doubtless realize, is a monoplane.” 

“A monoplane?” repeated the girl, in 
some puzzlement. “How a_ mono- 
plane?” 

“T thought you claimed some knowl- 
edge of aviation. Its wings are all on 
one plane. The great natural enemy of 
the mosquito is the dragon fly, one of 
which just paid you a visit. Now, 
modern warfare has taught us that the 
most effective assailtn of the mono- 
plane is a biplane. You know that.” 

“Y-y-yes,” said the girl doubtfully. 

“Therefore, if we can breed a bi- 
plane dragon fly in sufficient numbers, 
we might. solve the mosquito problem 
at small expense.” 

“1 don’t know much about science,” 
she began, “but I should hardly have 
supposed ‘s 

“Tt’s curious how nature varies the 
type of aviation,” he continued dream- 
ily. ‘Now, the pigeon is, of course, a 
Zeppelin; whereas the sea urchin is ob- 
viously a balloon; and the thistledown 
an undirigible e 

“You’re making fun of me!” she ac- 
cused, with sharp enlightenment. 

“What else have you done to me ever 
since we met?” he inquired mildly. 

“Now I am angry! I shall go home 
at once.” 

A second far-away plop! set a period 
to her decision. 

“So shall I,” said he briskly. 

“Does that signal mean nurry up?” 
she asked curiously. 


it means that I’m wanted. 
When will you come 


“Well, 
You go first. 
again?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Of course. I’m angry. Didn't I 
tell you that? I don’t permit people 
to make fun of me. Besides, you must 
come and see me next. You owe me 
two calls. Will you?” 

**[—I—don’t know.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Rather.” 

“Then you must surely come and 
conquer this cowardice. Will you come 
to-morrow ?” 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

Miss Brewster opened wide her eyes 
upon him. She was little accustomed 
to have her invitations, which she is- 
sued rather in the manner of royal 
commands, thus casually received. Had 
the offender been any other of her ac- 
quaintance, she would have dropped 
the matter and the man then and there. 
But, this was a different species. Grace- 
ful and tactful he might not be, but he 
was honest. 

“Why?” she said. 

“T’ve got something more important 
to do.” 

“You’re reverting to type 
What is it that’s so important?” 

“Work.” 

“You can work any time.” 

“No. Unfortunately | 
and sleep sometimes.” 

The implication she accepted quite 
seriously. 

“Are you really as busy as all that? 
I’m quite conscience-stricken over the 
time I’ve wasted for you.” 

“Not wasted at all. You’ve cheered 
me up.” 

“That’s something. But you won't 
come to the city to be cheered up?” 

“Yes, I will. When I get time.” 

“Perhaps you won’t find me at 
home.” 

“Then I'll wait.” 


sadly. 


have to eat 
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“Good-by, then,” she laughed, “until 
your leisure day arrives.” 

She climbed the rock, stepping as 
strongly and surely as a lithe animal. 
At the top, the spirit of roguery, ever 
on her lips and eyes, struck in and pos- 
sessed her soul. 

“O disciple of science!” she called. 

“Well ?” 

“Can you see me?” 

“Not from here.” 

“Good! I’m a voice again. So don’t 
be timid. Will you answer a ques- 
tion?” 

“I've answered a hundred already. 
One more won’t hurt.” 

“Have you ever been in love?” 

“What ?” 

“Don’t I speak plainly enough? Have 
—you—ever—been—in—love ?” 

“With a woman?” 

“Why, yes,” she railed. “With a 
woman, of course. I don’t mean with 
your musty science.” 

“No.” 

“Well, you needn’t be violent. Have 
you ever been in love with anything?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Oh, perhaps!” she taunted. “There 
are no perhapses in that. With what?” 

“With what every man in the world 
is in love with once in his life,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

She made a little still step forward 
and peeped down at him. He stood 
leaning against the face of the rock, 
gazing out over the hot blue Caribbean, 
nis hat pushed back and his absurd gog- 
gles firm and high on his nose. His 
words and voice were in preposterous 
contrast to his appearance. 

“Riddle me your riddle!’ she com- 
manded. ‘What is every man in love 
with once in his life?’ 

“An ideal.” 

“Ah! And your ideal--—where do 
you keep it safe from the common 
gaze?” 

“T tether it to my heart—with a single 
hair,” said the man below. 


“Oh,” commented Miss Brewster, in 
a changed tone. And, again, “Oh,” just 
a little blankly. “I wish I hadn’t asked 
that,” she confessed silently to herself, 
after a moment. 

Still, the spirit of reckless experi- 
mentalism pressed her onward. 

“That’s a peril to the scientific mind, 
you know,” she warned. “Suppose 
your ideal should come true?” 

“It won't,” said he comfortably. 

Miss Brewster’s regrets sensibly miti- 
gated. 

“In that case, of course, your career 
is safe from accident,” she remarked. 

He moved out into the open. 

“Mr. Beetle Man,” she called. 

He looked up and saw her with her 
chin cupped in her hand, regarding him 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m not just a casual acquaintance,” 
she said suddenly. “That is, if you 
don’t want me to be.” 

“That’s good,” was his hearty com- 
ment. “I’m glad you like me better 
than you did at first.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure that I like you, 
exactly. But I’m coming to have a sort 
of respectful curiosity about you. What 
lies under that beetle shell of yours, I 
wonder?” she mused, in a half breath. 

Whether or not he heard the final 
question she could not tell. He smiled, 
waved his hand, and disappeared. Be- 
low, she watched the motion of the bush 
tops where the shrubbery was parted by 
the progress of his sturdy body down 
the long slope. 


CHAPTER V. 


One day passes much like another. in 


Caracufia City. The sun rises blandly, 
grows hot and angry as it climbs the 
slippery polished vault of the heavens, 
and coasts down to its rest in a pleased 
and mild glow. From the squat cathe- 
dral tower the bells clang and jangle 
defiance to the Adversary, temporarily 
drowning out the street tumult in which 
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the yells of the lottery venders, the 
braying of donkeys, the whoops of the 
cabmen, and the blaring of the little 
motor cars with big horns, combine to 
render Caracuifia the noisiest capital in 
the world. Through the saddle-colored 
hordes on the moot ground of the nar- 
row sidewalks moves an _ occasional 
Anglo-Saxon resident, browned and sal- 
lowed, on his way to the government 
concession that he manages ; a less occa- 
sional Anglo-Saxoness, browned and 
marked with the seal that the tropics 
put upon every woman who braves their 
rigors for more than a brief period; 
and a sprinkling of tourists in groups, 
flying on cheek, brow, and nose the 
stark red of their newness to the 
climate. 

Not of this sorority Miss Polly 
Brewster. Having blithe regard to her 
duty as an ornament of this dull world, 
she had tempered the sun to the foreign 
cuticle with successively diminishing 
layers of veils, to such good purpose 
that the celestial scorcher had but 
kissed her graduated brownness to a 
soft glow of color. Not alone in ap- 
preciation of her external advantages 
was Miss Brewster. Such as it was— 
and it had its qualities, albeit some- 
what unformulated—Caracufia society 
gave her prompt welcome. There were 
teas and rides and tennis at the little 
club; there were agreeable, presentable 
and always 
Suave, 


men and hospitable women ; 
there Fitzhugh Carroll, 
handsome, gentle, a polished man of 
the world among men, a courteous at- 
tendant to every woman, but always 
with a first thought for her. Was it 
sheer perversity of character, that elfin 
perversity so shrewdly divined by the 
hermit of the mountain, that put in her 
mind, in this far corner of the world 
among these strange people, the 
thought: 

“All men are alike, and Fitz, for all 
that he’s so different and the best of 
them, is the most alike.” 


was 


Which paradox, being too much for 
her in the heat of the day, she put 
aside in favor of the insinuating thought 
of her beetle man. Whatever else he 
might or might not be, he wasn’t alike. 
She was by no means sure that she 
found this difference either admirable 
or amiable. But at least it was inter- 
esting. Moreover, she was piqued. For 
four days had passed and the recluse 
had not returned her call. True, there 
had come to her hotel a wicker full of 
superb wild tree blooms, and, again, a 
tiny box, cunning in workmanship of 
scented wood, containing what at first 
glance she had taken to be a jewel, 
until she saw that it was a tiny butter- 
fly with opalescent wings, mounted on 
a silver wire. But with them had come 
no word or token of identification. 
Perhaps they weren’t from the queer 
and remote person at all. Very likely 
Mr. Raimonda had sent them; or Fitz- 
hugh Carroll; or they might even be a 
further peace offering from the Hoch- 
wald secretary. 

That ‘occasionally too festive diplo- 
mat had, indeed, made amends both 
profound and evidently sincere. Solic- 
iting the kind offices of both Sherwen 
and Raimonda, he had presented him- 
self under their escort, stiff and per- 
spiring in his full official regalia, bé- 
fore Mr. Brewster: then 
daughter, solemnity, 
breaking down before his painfully re- 
hearsed English, fluent 
French, setting him at ease and mak- 
ing him her slave. Poor penitent Von 
Plaanden even apologized to Carroll, 
fortunately not having heard of the 
American’s threat, and made a most fa- 
vorable impression upon that precisian. 

“Intoxicated, he may be a _ rough, 
Miss Polly,” Carroll confided to the 
girl. ‘But sober, the man is a gentle- 
man. He feels very badly about the 
whole affair. Offered to your father 
to report it all through official chan- 
nels and attach his resignation.” 


before his 


whose presently 


dissolved in 
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“Not for worlds!” cried Miss Polly. 
“The poor man was half asleep. And 
Mr. Bee—Mr. Perkins did jog him 
rather sharply.” 

“Yes. He asked my advice as an 
American about his attitude toward 
Cluff and Perkins.” 

“T hope you told him to let the whole 
thing drop.” 

“Exactly what I did. I explained 
about Cluff—that he was a very good 
fellow, but of a different class, and 
probably wouldn’t give the thing an- 
other thought.” 

“And Mr. Perkins?” 

“Von Plaanden wanted to challenge 
him, if he could find him. I suggested 
that he leave me to deal with Mr. Per- 
kins. After some _ discussion, he 
agreed.” 

“Oh! And what are you going to 
do with him?” 

“Find him first, if I can.” 

“T can tell you where.” Carroll 
stared at her, astonished. “But I don’t 
think I will.” 

“He’s announced his 
keeping out of my way. 
no sense of shame.” 

“You probably scared the poor lamb 
out of his wits, fire eater that you 


intention of 
The man has 


are. 

Carroll would have liked to think so, 
but an innate sense of justice beneath 
his crust of prejudice forbade him to 
this 


strange 


accept judgment 

“The part of it is 
doesn’t impress me as being afraid. But 
there is certainly something very wrong 
with the fellow. A man who will de- 
liberately desert a woman in distress” 
—Carroll’s manner expanded into the 
roundly rhetorical—‘‘whatever else he 
may be, cannot be a gentleman.” 

“There might have been mitigating 
circumstances.” 

‘No circumstances could excuse such 
an action. And, after that, the fellow 
had the effrontery to send you a mes- 
sage.” 


5 


that he 


“Me? What was it?” asked Miss 
Polly quickly. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t let him 
finish. I forbade his even mentioning 
your name.” 

“Indeed!” cried the girl, in quick 
dudgeon. ‘Don’t you think you are tak- 
ing a great deal upon yourself, Fitz? 
What do you really know about Mr. 
Perkins, anyway, that you judge him so 
offhandedly ?” 

“Very little, but enough, I think. And 

hardly think you know more.” 

“Then you’re wrong. I do.” 

“You know this man?” 

“Yes: I do.” 

“Does your father approve of 

“Never mind my father! He 
confidence enough in me to let me judge 
of my own friends.” 

“Friends!” Carroll’s handsome face 
clouded and reddened. “If I had 
known that he was a friend of yours, 
Miss Polly, I never would have spoken 
as I did. I’m most sincerely sorry,” 
he added, with grave courtesy. 

The girl’s color deepened under the 
brown. 

“He isn’t exactly a friend,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’ve just met and talked with 
him a few times. But your judgment 
seemed so unfair, on such a slight 


basis.” 


” 


has 


reverse my judg- 
“But I 


“I’m sorry I can’t 
ment,” 


know of only 


said the man stiffly. 


one standard for those 


matters.” 

“That’s just your trouble.” 
took on a cold gleam as she scanned 
the perfection and finish of the man 
before her. “Fitzhugh, do you wear 
ready-made clothing ?” 

“Of course not,” he answered, in sur- 
prise at this turn. 

“Your suits are all made to order?” 

“Yes, Miss Polly.” 

“And your shirts?” 

“Yes, and shoes, and various other 
things.” He smiled. 


Her eyes 
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“Why do you have them specially 
made ?” 

“Because they suit me better, and I 
can afford it.” 

“Tt’s really because you want them 
individualized for you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; I suppose so.” 

“Then why do you always get your 
mental clothes ready-made ?” 

“T don’t think I understand, 
Polly,” he said gently. 

“It seems to me that all your ideas 
and estimates and standards are of 
stock pattern,” she explained relent- 
lessly. “Inside, you’re as just-exactly- 
so as a pair of wooden shoes. Can’t 
you see that you can’t judge all men on 
the same plane?” 

“TI see that you’re angry with me, and 
I see that I’m being punished for what 
I said about—about Mr. Perkins. If 
I’d known that you took any interest 
in him, I’d have bitten my tongue in 
two before speaking as I did. As for 
the message, if you wish it, I’ll go to 
him 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ 
terrupted. 

“This much I can say, in honesty,” 
continued the Southerner, with an ef- 
fort: “I had a talk, almost an encoun- 
ter, with him in the plaza, and I don’t 
believe he is the coward I thought 
him.” 

His intent to be fair to the object of 
his scorn was so genuine that his critic 


Miss 


’ 


she in- 


felt a swift access of compunction. 

“Oh, Fitz,” she said sweetly, “you’re 
not to blame. I should have told you. 
And you’re honest and loyal and a gen- 
tleman. Only I wish sometimes that 
you weren’t quite so awfully gentle- 
manly a gentleman.” 

The Southerner made a gesture of 
despair. 

“If I could only understand you, Miss 
Polly !” 

“Don’t hope it. I’ve never yet under- 
stood myself. But there’s a sympathy 
in me for the under dog, and this Mr. 


Perkins seems a sort of helpless crea- 
ture. Yet in another way he doesn’t 
seem helpless at all. Quite the re- 
verse. Oh, dear! I’m tired of Per- 
kins, Perkins, Perkins! Let’s talk 
about something pleasanter—like the 
plague.” 

“What's that about Perkins?” Galpy 
had entered the drawing-room where 
the conversation had been carried on, 
and now crossed over to them. “I'll 
tell you a good one on the little blightah. 
D’you know what they call him at the 
Club Amicitia since his adventure on 
the street car, Miss Brewster?” 

“What ?” 

“*The unspeakable Perk.’ Rippin’, 
ain’t it? Like ‘the unspeakable Turk,’ 
you know.” 

Despite herself, Polly’s lips twitched ; 
in some ways he was unspeakable. 

“They’ve nicknamed him that because 
of his trying to help me, and then— 
leaving?” she asked. 

“Oh, not entirely. There’s other 
things. He’s a nahsty, stand-offish way 
with him, you know. Don’t-want-to- 
know-yeh trick. | Wouldn’t-speak-to- 
yeh-if-I-could-help-it twist to his face. 
‘The unspeakable Perk.’ Stands him 
right, should say. There’s other rea- 
sons, too.” 

“What are they?” 

She saw a quick warning frown on 
Carroll’s sharply turned face. Galpy 
noted it, too, and was lost in confusion. 

“Oh—ah—just gossip—nothin’ at 
all. I say, Miss Brewster, the railway 
—I’m in the Ferrocarril-del-Norte of- 
fice, you know—has offered your party 
a special on an hour’s notice, any time 
you want it.” 

“That’s most kind of your road, Mr. 
Galpy. But why should we want it?” 

“Things might be gettin’ a bit ticklish 
I’ve just taken the mes- 


any day now. 
sage from the manager to your father. 

The young Englishman took his 
leave, and Polly Brewster went to her 
room, to freshen up for luncheon, car- 





rying with her the sobriquet she had 
just heard. Certainly, applied to its 
subject, it had a mucilaginous con- 
sistency. It stuck. 

“The unspeakable Perk,” she re- 
peated, with a little chuckle. “If I had 
a month to train him in, oh, what a 
speakable Perk I’d make him! I'd 
make him into a Perk that would sit 
up and speak when I lifted my little 
finger.” She considered this. “I’m not 
so sure,” she concluded, more doubt- 
fully. “How can one tell through those 
horrid glasses, particularly when one 
doesn’t see him for days and days?” 

Without moving, she might, however, 
have seen him forthwith, for at that 
precise and particular moment, the un- 
speakable Perk was in plain sight of 
her window, on a bench in the corner of 
the plaza, engaged in light conversation 
with a legless and philosophical beg- 
gar whom he had just astonished by 
the presentation of a whole bolivar, of 
the value of twenty cents gold. 

After she had finished luncheon and 
returned to her room, he was still there. 
Not until the mid-heat of the afternoon, 
however, did she observe, first with 
puzzlement, then with a start of recog- 
nition, the patiently rounded brown 
back of the forward-leaning figure in 
the corner. Greatly wroth was Miss 
Polly Brewster. For some hours—two, 
at least—the man to keep tryst and 
wager with whom she had tramped up 


miles of mountain road had been in 

town and hadn’t called upon her! Truly 

was he an unspeakable Perk! , 
Wasn’t there possibly a mistake 


somewhere, though? <A second peep at 
the far-away back interpreted into the 
curve a suggestion of resigned wait- 
ing. Maybe he had called, after all. 
Thought being usually with Miss 
Brewster the mother of the twins, De- 


termination and Action, she slipped 


downstairs and inquired of the three 
guardians of the door, in such Spanish 
as she could muster, whether a Mr, Per- 


The Unspeakable Perk 
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kins, wearing large glasses—this in the 
universal sign manual—had been to see 
her that day. 

“Si, sefiorita—he had. 

Why, then, hadn’t his name been 
brought to her? 

Extended hands and up-shrugged 
shoulders that might mean either 
apology or incomprehension. 

Straightway Miss Brewster pinned a 
hat upon her brown head at an alto- 
gether casual and _heart-distracting 
angle and sallied down into the tes- 
selated bowl of the park. Quite un- 
conscious of her approach, until she 
was close upon him, her objective 
chatted fluently with the legless one, 
until she spoke quietly, almost in his 
ear. Then it was only by a clutch at 
the bench back that he saved himself 
from disaster on his return to earth. 

“Wh-wh-what—wh-where—how 
you come here?” he stuttered. 

“Now, now, don’t be alarmed,” she 
admonished. “Shut your eyes, draw a 
deep breath, count three. And as soon 
as you are ready, I'll give you a talis- 
man against social panic. Are you 
ready ?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Very well. Whenever I come upon 
you suddenly, you mustn’t try to jump 
up into a tree as you did just now “s 

“T didn’t!” 

“Oh, yes. 





did 





Or burrow under a rock, 
as you did the other day——” 

“Miss B-B-Brewster——” 

“Wait until I’ve finished. You must 
turn your thoughts firmly upon your 
science, until you’ve recovered equilib- 
rium and the power of human speech.” 

“But when you jump at me that way; 
I c-c-can’t think of anything but you.” 

“That’s where the charm comes in. 
As soon as you see me or hear me 
approaching, you must repeat, quite 
slowly, this scientific incantation.” She 
beat time with a pink and rhythmic fin- 
ger as she chanted: “Scarab, tarantula, 
doodle bug, flea.” 
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The beggar rapidly made the sign 
that protects one from the influence 
of the malign and supernatural. The 
scientist scowled. 

“Repeat it!” she commanded. 

“There is no such insect as a doodle 
bug,” he protested feebly. 

“Tsn’t there? I thought I heard you 
mention it in your conversation with 
Mr. Carroll the other night.” 

“You put that into my head,” he 
accused. 

“Truly? Then life is indeed real and 
earnest. To have introduced something 
unscientific into that compendium of 
science—there’s triumph enough for 
any ambition. Besides, see how beau- 
tifully it scans.” 

Again she beat time, and again the 
beggar crooked defensive fingers as she 
declaimed : 

““Scar-ab, tar-ant-u-la, doo-dle bug, 
flea!’ Homeric, I call it. Perhaps you 
think you could improve on it.” 


“Would you mind substituting ‘neu- 
ropter’ in the third strophe’” he ven- 


tured. 
‘doodle bug,’ and 
rate.” 

“What’s a neuropter? You 
make him up for the occasion?” 

“Heaven forbid! The dragon fly is 
a neuropter. The dragon fly we’re go- 
ing to breed to a biplane, you know,” he 
reminded her slyly. 

“Indeed! Well, I shall stick to my 
doodle bug; more euphonious. 
Now, repeat it.” 

“Let me off this time,’ he pleaded. 
“I’m all right—quite recovered. It’s 
only at the start that it’s so bad.” 

“Very well,” she agreed. “But you’re 
not to forget it. And next time we 
meet you’re to be sure and say it over 
until you’re sane.” 

“Sane!” he said resentfully. “I’m 
as sane as any one you know. It’s the 
job of keeping sane in this madhouse 
of the tropics that’s almost driven me 
crazy.” 


“It would be just as good as 
more—more accu- 


didn’t 


he’s 


“Lovely!” she approved. “Well, now 
that you’ve recovered, I'll tell you what 
I came out to say. I’m sorry that I 
missed you.” 

“Missed me?” he repeated. “Oh, you 
have missed me, then? That’s nice. 
You see, I’ve been so busy for the last 
three or four days $ 

“No; I haven’t missed you a bit!” 
she declared indignantly. “The conceit 
of the man!” 

‘But you said you w-w-were sorry 
you'd ‘4 

“Don’t be wholly a beetle! I meant I 
Was sorry not to see you when you 
came to call on me this morning.” 

“I didn’t come to call on you this 
morning. 

“No? The boy at the door said he’d 
seen you—or something answering to 
your description.” 

“So he did. I came to see your 
father. He was out.” 

“What time?” 

“From eleven on.” 

“Father? No, I don’t think so.” 

“His secretary came down and told 
me so, or sent word each time.” 

She smiled pityingly at him. 

“Of course. That’s what a secretary 
is for.” 

“To tell lies ?” 

“White lies. You see, dad is a very 
busy man, and an important man, and 
many people come to see him> whom 
he hasn’t time to So, unless he 
knew your business, he would naturally 
be ‘out’ to you.” 

The corners of the young man’s 
rather sensitive mouth flattened out per- 
ceptibly. 

“Ah, I see. My mistake. Living in 
countries where, however queer the 
people «may be, they at least observe 
ordinary human courtesies, one forgets 
—if one ever knew.” 

“What did you want of dad?” 

“Oh, to borrow four dollars of him, 
of course,” he replied dryly. 


see. 
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“You needn’t be angry at me. You 
see, dad’s time is valuable.” 

“Indeed! To whom?” 

“Why, to himself, of course.” 

“Oh, well, my time However, 
that doesn’t matter. I haven’t wholly 
wasted it.” He glanced toward the beg- 
gar, who was profoundly regarding the 
cathedral clock. 

“If you like, I’ll get you an interview 
with dad,” she offered magnanimously. 

“Me? No, I thank you,” he said 
crisply. “I’m not patient of unneces- 
sary red tape.” 

Miss Brewster looked at him in sur- 
prise. It was borne in upon her, as she 
looked, that this man was not accus- 
tomed to being lightly regarded by 
other men, however busy or important ; 
that his own concerns in life were 
quite as weighty to him, and in his es- 
teem, perhaps, to others, as were the 
interests of any magnate; and that, man 
to man, there would be no shyness or 
indecision or purposelessness anywhere 
in his make-up. 

“Tf it was important,” she began hesi- 
tantly, “my father would be E 

“It was of no importance to me,” he 
cut in. “To others Perhaps I 
could see some one else of your party.” 

“Well, here I am.” She smiled. 
“Why won’t I do?” 

Behind the obscuring disks she could 
The grimness 
at the mouth’s corners relaxed. 

“T really don’t why 
shouldn’t.” 

“Dad says I’d have made a man of 
affairs,” she remarked. 

“Why, it’s just this—you ‘should be 
planning to leave this country.” 

Miss Brewster bewailed her harsh lot 
with drooping lip. 

“Every one wants to drive me away!” 

“Who else?” 

“That railroad man, Mr. Galpy, was 
offering us special inducements to leave, 
in the form of special trains any time 
we liked. It isn’t hospitable.” 


feel his glance read her. 


know you 


“A jail is hospitable. One doesn’t 
stay in when one can get out.” 

“If Caracuifia were the jail and I the 
‘one,’ one might. I quite love it here.” 

He made a sharp gesture of annoy- 
ance. 

“Don’t be childish,” he said. 

“Childish? You come down like 
Freedom from the mountain heights, 
and unfurl your warnings to the air, 
and complain of lost time and all that 
sort of thing, and what does it all 
amount to?” she demanded, with spirit. 
“That we should sail away, when you 
know perfectly well that the Dutch 
won’t let us sail away! Childish, in- 
deed! Don’t you be beetlish!’”’ 

“There’s a way out, without much 
risk, but some discomfort. You could 
strike southeast to the Bird Reefs, take 
a small boat, and get over to the main- 
land. As soon as the blockade is off, 
the yacht can take your luggage around. 
The trip would be rough for you, but 
not dangerous. Not as dangerous as 
staying here may be.” 

“Do you really think it so serious?” 

“Most emphatically.” 

“Will you come with us and show us 
the way?” she inquired, gazing with ex- 
aggerated appeal into his goggles. 

“tr Noe,” 

“What shall you do?” 

“Stick.” 

“Pins through scarabs,” she laughed, 
“while beneath you Caracufia riots and 
revolutes and massacres foreigners! 
Nero with his fiddle was nothing to 
you!” 

“Miss Brewster, I’m afraid you are 
suffering from a misplaced sense of 
humor. Will you believe me when I 
tell you that I have certain sources of 
information in local matters both serv- 
iceable and reliable ?” 

“You seem to have bet on a certainty 
in the Dutch-blockade matter.” 

“Well, it’s equally certain that there 
is bubonic plague here.” 

“A bola. You told me so yourself.” 
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“Perhaps there was nothing to be 
gained, then, by letting you know, as 
you were bottled up, with no way out. 
Now, through the good offices of a 
foreign official, who, of course, couldn’t 
afford to appear, this opportunity to 
reach the mainland is open to you.” 

“Had you anything to do with that?” 
she inquired suspiciously. 

“Oh, the official is a friend of mine,” 
he answered carelessly. 

“And you really believe that there is 
an epidemic of plague here? Don’t you 
think that I’d make a good Red Cross 
nurse ?”’ 

His voice was grave and rather stern. 

“You've never seen bubonic plague,” 
he said, “or you wouldn’t joke about 
it.” 

“I’m sorry. But it wasn’t wholly a 
joke. If we were really cooped up with 
an epidemic, I’d volunteer. What else 
would there be to do?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he cried vehe- 
mently. “You don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Anyway, isn’t the wonderful Luther 
Pruyn on his way to exorcise the 
demon, or something of the sort?” 

“What about Luther Pruyn? Who 
says he’s coming here?” 

“It’s the gossip of the diplomatic set 
and the clubs. He’s the favorite mys- 
tery of the day.” 

“Well, if he does come, it won’t im- 
prove matters any, for the first case he 
verifies, he’ll clap on a quarantine that 
a mouse couldn’t creep through. I 
know something of the Pruyn method.” 

“And don’t wholly approve it, I 
judge.” 

“It may be efficacious, but it’s ex- 
tremely inconvenient at times.” 

Again the cathedral clock boomed. 

“See how I’ve kept you from your 
own affairs!” cried Miss Polly con- 
tritely. “What are you going to do 
now? Go back to your mountains ?” 

“Yes. As soon as you tell me that 
your father will go out by the reefs.” 


“Do you expect him to make up his 
mind, on five minutes’ notice, to aban- 
don his yacht?” 

“T thought great magnates-were sup- 
posed to be men of instant and unalter- 
able decisions. I don’t know the type.” 

“Anyway, dad has gone out. I saw 
him drive away. Wouldn’t to-morrow 
do?” 

“Why, yes; I suppose so.” 

“Tl tell you. The Voice will report 
at the rock to-morrow, at four.” 

“No.” 

“What a very uncompromising ‘no’ !” 

“I can’t be there at four. Make it 
five.” 

“What a very arbitrary beetle man! 
Well, as I’ve wasted so much of your 
time to-day, I’ll accept your orders for 
to-morrow.” 

“And please impress your father with 
the extreme advisability of your getting 
off this island.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said meekly. “You'll 
be most awfully glad to get rid of us, 
won't you?” 

“Very greatly relieved.” 

“And a little bit sorry?” 

The begoggled face turned toward 
her. There was a perceptible tensity 
in the line of the jaw. But the beetle 
man made no answer. 

“Now, if I could see behind those 
glasses,” said Miss Polly Brewster to 
her wicked little self, “I’d probably bite 
myself rather than say it again. Just 
the same—— And a little bit sorry?” 
she persisted aloud. 

“Does that matter?’ 
quietly. 

Miss Polly Brewster forthwith bit 
herself on her pink and wayward 
tongue. 

“Don’t think I’m not grateful,” she 
employed that chastened member to say. 
“I am—most deeply. So will father be, 
even if he decides not to leave. I’m 
afraid that’s what he will decide.” 

“He mustn’t.” 

“Tell him that yourself.” 


’ 


said the man 
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“T will, if it becomes necessary.” 

_ “Let me be present-at the interview. 
Most people are afraid of dad. Per- 
haps you'd be, too.” 

“I could always run away,” he re- 
marked, unsmiling. “You know how 
well I do it.” 

“IT must do it now myself, and get 
arrayed for the daily tea sacrifice. Au 
revoir.” 

“Hasta maiiana,” he said absently. 

She had turned to go, but at the 
word she came slowly back a pace or 
two, smiling. 

“What a strange beetle man you are!” 
she said softly. “I have no other 
friends like you. You are a friend, 
aren’t you, in your queer way?” She 
did not wait for an answer, but went 
on: “You don’t come to see me when 
I ask you. You don’t send me any 
word. You make me feel that, com- 
pared to your concerns with beetles and 
flies, I’m quite hopelessly unimportant. 
And yet here I find you giving up your 
own pursuits and wasting your time to 
plan and watch and think for us.” 

“For you,” he corrected. 

“For me,’ she accepted sweetly. 
“What an ungrateful little pig you must 
think me! But truly inside I appre- 
ciate it and thank you, and I think—I 
feel that perhaps it amounts to a lot 
more than I know.” 

He made a gesture of negation. 

“No great thing,” he “But it’s 
the best I can do, anyway. Do you 
remember what the medieval mummer 
said, when he came bearing his poor 
homage ?” 

“No. Tell it to me.” 

““Lady, who art nowise bitter to 
those who serve you with a good in- 
tent, that which thy servant is, that he 
is for you.’” 

“Polly Brewster,” said the girl to her- 
self, as she walked, slowly and mu- 
singly, back to her room, “the busy 
haunts of men are more suited to your 
than the free-and-untrammeled 


said. 


style 


spaces of nature, and well you know 
it. But you'll go to-morrow and you'll 
keep on going until you find out what 
is behind those brown-green goblin 
spectacles. If only he 
like a gnome!” 

The clause conditional, introduced by 
the word “if,” does not always imply 
a conclusion, even in the mind of the 
propounder. Miss [rewster would 
have been hard put to it to round out 
her subjunctive. 


didn’t look so 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Pooh!” said Thatcher Brewster. 

Thatcher Brewster’s “Pooh!” is gen- 
erally recognized in the realm of high 
finance as carrying weight. It is not 
derisive or contemptuous; it is dismis- 
sive. The subject of it simply ceases 
to exist. In the present instance, it was 
so mild as scarcely to stir the smoke 
from his after-dinner cigar, yet it had 
all the intent, if not the effect, of 
finality. The reason why it hadn’t the 
effect was that it was directed at 
Thatcher Brewster’s daughter. 

“Perhaps not quite so much ‘Pooh!’ 
as you think,” was that damsel’s recep- 
tion of the pregnant monosyllable. 

“A bug hunter from nowhere! Don’t 
I know that type?” said the magnate, 
who confounded all scientists with in- 
ventors, the inventor 
being the bane and torment of his busy 
life. 

‘He knew about the Dutch blockade.” 

“Or pretended he did. I’m afraid 
my Pollipet has let herself romanticize 
a little.” 

“Romanticize!” The girl laughed. 
“If you could see him, dad! Romance 
and my poor little beetle man don’t live 
in the same world.” 

Out of the realm of memory, where 
the echoes come and go by no known 
law, sounded his voice in her ear: 
“*That which thy servant is, that he is 
for you.’” Dim doubt clouded the 


capital-seeking 
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bright certainty of Miss Brewster’s 
verdict. 

“If he’s gone to all the trouble that 
I told you of, it must be that he has 
some good reason for wanting to get us 
safely out,” she argued to her father. 

“Perhaps he feels that his peace of 
mind would be more assured if you 
were in some other country,” he teased. 
“No, my dear, I’m not leaving a full- 
manned yacht in a foreign harbor and 
smuggling myself out of a friendly 
country on the say-so of an unknown 
adviser, whose chief ability seems to lie 
in the hundred-yard dash.” 

“T think that’s unfair and ungrateful. 
If a man with a sword , 

“When I begin a row, I stay with it,” 
said Mr. Brewster grimly. “Quitters 
and I don’t pull well together.” 

“Then I’m to tell him ‘No’?” 

“Positively.” 

“Not so positively at all. I shall say, 
‘No, thank you,’ in my very nicest way, 
and say that you’re very grateful and 


appreciative and not at all the growly 
old bear of a dad that you pretend to 
be when one doesn’t know and love 


you. And perhaps I'll invite him to 
dine here and go away on the yacht with 
us 4 

“And graciously accept a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars bonus, and 
come into the company as first vice 
president,” chuckled her father. “And 
then he’ll wake up and find he’s been 
sitting on a cactus. See here,” he added, 
with a sharpening of tone, “do you sup- 
pose he could get a cablegram for trans- 
inission to Washington over to the 
mainland for us by this mysterious 
route of his?” 

“Very likely.” 

“You’re really sure you want to go, 
Pollipet? This is your cruise, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

Hitherto Miss Polly had been declar- 
ing to all and sundry, including the 
beetle man himself, that it was her firm 


intent and pleasure to stay on the island 
and observe the presumptively interest- 
ing events that promised. That she had 
reversed this decision, on the unsolicited 
counsel of an extremely queer stranger, 
was a phenomenon the peculiarity of 
which did not strike her at the time. 
All that she felt was a settled confidence 
in the beetle man’s sound reason for his 
advice. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Brewster. 
“If I can get through a message to the 
state department, they’ll bring pressure 
to bear on the Dutch, and we can take 
the yacht through the blockade. It’s 
only a question of finding a way to lay 
the matter before the Dutch authorities, 
anyway. I’ve been making inquiries 
here, and I find there’s no intention of 
bottling up neutral pleasure craft. I 
dare say we could get out now. Only 
it’s possible that the Hollanders might 
shoot first and ask questions’ after- 
ward.” 

“It would have to be done quickly, 
dad. They may quarantine at any 
time.” 

“Doctor Pruyn ought to be here any 
day now. Let’s leave that matter for 
him, There’s a man I have confidence 
in.” 

“Mr. Perkins says that Doctor Pruyn 
will bottle up the port tighter than the 
Dutch.” 

“Let him, so long as we get out first. 
Now, Polly, you tell this man Perkins 
that I’ll pay all expenses and give him 
a round hundred for himself if he'll 
bring me a receipt showing that my 
cablegram has been dispatched to 
Washington.” 

“T don’t think I’d quite like to do that, 
dad. He isn’t the sort of man one of- 
fers money to.” 

“Every one’s the sort of man one 
offers money to—if it’s enough,” re- 
torted her father. ‘And a hundred dol- 
lars will look pretty big to a scientific 
man. I know something about their 
salaries. You try him.” 
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“So far as expenses go, I will. But 
I won’t hurt his feelings by trying to 
pay him for something that he would 
do for friendship or not at all.” 

“Have it your own way. When is 
he coming in?” 

“He isn’t coming in.” 

“Then where are you going to see 
him?” 

“Up on the mountain trail, when I 
ride to-morrow afternoon.” 

“With Carroll?” 

“No, I’m going alone.” 

“T don’t quite like to have you knock- 
ing about mountain roads by yourself, 
though Mr. Sherwen says you're safe 
anywhere here. Where’s that little 
automatic revolver I gave you?” 

“In my trunk. I'll carry that if it 
will make you feel any easier.” 

“Yes, do. But I can’t see why you 
can't send word to Perkins that I want 
to see him here.” 

“I can. And I can guess just what 
his answer would be.” 

“Well, guess ahead.” 

“He'd tell you to go to the bad place, 
or its scientific equivalent,” she laughed. 

“Would he?” Mr. Brewster did not 
laugh. “And perhaps you'll be good 
enough to tell me why.” 

“Because you sent word that you 
were out when he called.” 

“Humph! I see people when J want 
to see them, not when they want to see 
me.” 

“Then Mr. Perkins is likely to prove 
permanently invisible to you, if I’m any 
judge of character.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Brewster im- 
patiently, “manage it yourself. Only 
impress on him the necessity of getting 
the message on the wire. I'll write it 
out to-night and give it to you with the 
money to-morrow.” 

After luncheon on the following day, 
Polly, with the cablegram and money in 
her purse and her automatic deftly 
hidden in her belt, walked in 
taza with Carroll. The legless beggar 


the 


whined at them for alms. Handing him 
a quartillo, the Southerner would have 
passed on, but his companion stood 
eying the mendicant. 

“Now, what can there be in that poor 
wreck to captivate the scientific intel- 
lect ?” she marveled. 

“If you mean Mr. Perkins 
gan Carroll. 

“T do.” 

“Then I think perhaps the reason for 
some of that gentleman’s associations 
will hardly stand inquiry.” 

The girl turned her eyes on him and 
searched the handsome serious face. 

“Fitz, you’re not the man to say that 
of another man without some good rea- 
son.” 

“T am not, Miss Polly.” 

“You think that Mr. Perkins is not 
the kind of man for me to have any- 
thing to do with?” 

“I—I’'m afraid he isn’t.” 

“Don’t you think that, having gone 
so far, you ought to tell me why?” 

Carroll flushed. 

“IT would rather tell your father.” 

“Are you implying a scandal in con- 
nection with my timid little dried-up 
scientist ?” 

“T’m only saying,” said the other dog- 
gedly, “that there’s something secret 
and underhanded about that place of his 
in the mountains. It’s a matter of com- 
mon gossip.” 

The girl laughed outright. 

“The poor beetle man! Why, he’s 
so afraid of a woman that he goes all 
to pieces if one speaks to him sud- 
denly. Just to see his expression, I’d 
like to tell him that he’s being scan- 
dalized by all Caracuifia.” 

“You’re going to see him again?” 

“Certainly. This afternoon.” 

“IT don’t think you should, Miss 
Polly.” 

“Have you any actual facts against 
him—anything but casual gossip ?” 

“No; not yet.” 

“When you have, I’ll listen to you. 


” be- 
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But you couldn’t make me believe it, 
anyway. Why, Fitz, look at him!” 

“Take me with you,” insisted the 
other, “and let me ask him a question 
or two that any honorable man could 
answer. They don’t call him the un- 
speakable Perk for nothing, Miss 
Polly.” 

“It’s just because they don’t under- 
stand his type. Nor do you, Fitz, and 
so you mistrust him.” 

“IT understand that you’ve shown 
more interest in him than in any one 
you know,” said the other miserably. 

Her laugh rang as free and frank as 
a child’s. 

“Interest? That’s true. But if you 
mean sentiment, Fitz, after once hav- 
ing looked into the depths of those ab- 
surd goggles, can you, could you think 
of sentiment and the beetle man in the 
same breath?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” he confessed, re- 
lieved. “But then I never have been 
able to understand you, Miss Polly.” 

“Therein lies my fatal charm,” she 
said saucily. ‘Now, to the beetle man, 
I’m a specimen. He understands as 
much as he wants to. Probably I shall 
never see him after to-day, anyway. 
He’s going to get a message through 
for us that will deliver us from this 
land of bondage.” 

“He can’t do it too soon for me,” de- 
clared Carroll. “And, Miss Polly, you 
don’t think the worse of me for having 
said behind his back what I’m just wait- 
ing to say to his face?” 

“Not a bit,” said the girl warmly. 
“Only I know it’s nonsense.” 

“T hope so,” said Carroll, quite hon- 
estly. “I would hate to think anything 
low-down of a man you'd call your 
friend.” 

Carroll had learned more than he had 
told, but less than enough to give him 
what he considered proper evidence to 
lay before Polly’s father. After some 
deliberation as to the point of honor in- 
volved, he decided to go to Raimonda, 


who, alone in Caracufia City, seemed to 
be on personal terms with the hermit. 
He found the young man in his office. 
With entire frankness, Carroll stated 
his errand and the reason for it. The 
Caracufian heard him with grave 
courtesy. 

“And now, sefior,” concluded the 
American, “here’s my question, and it’s 
for you to determine whether, under 
the circumstances, you are justified in 
giving me an answer. Is there a woman 
living in Mr. Perkins’ quinta on the 
mountains ?” 

“T cannot answer that question,” said 
the other, after some deliberation. 

“I’m sorry,” said Carroll simply. 

“T also. The more so in that my atti- 
tude may be misconstrued against Mr. 
Perkins. I am bound by confidence.” 

“So I infer,” returned his visitor 
courteously. “Then I have only to ask 
your pardon ' 

“One moment, if you please, sefior. 
Perhaps this will serve to make easy 
your mind. On my word, there is noth- 
ing in Mr. Perkins’ life on the moun- 
tain in any manner dishonorable or— 
or irregular.” 

In a flash, the simple solution crossed 
Carroll’s mind. That a woman was 
there, and a woman not of the serv- 
ant class, could hardly be doubted, in 
view of almost direct evidence from 
eyewitnesses. If there was nothing ir- 
regular about her presence, it was be- 
cause she was Perkins’ wife. 
of Raimonda’s attitude, he did not feel 
free to put the direct query. Another 
question would serve his purpose. 

“Ts it advisable, and for the best in- 
terests of Miss Brewster, that she 
should associate with him under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 

The Caracufian started and shot a 
glance at his interlocutor that said, as 
plainly as words: “How much do you 
know that you are not telling?” had 
the latter not been too intent upon his 
own theory to interpret it. 


In view 
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“Ah, that,” said Raimonda, after a “IT hardly think that yours and mine 
pause, “that is another question. If it differ, sefor. I thank you for bear- 
were my sister, or any one dear te ing with me with so much patience.” 
me sut”’—he shrugged—“views He went out with his suspicions hard- 
on that matter differ.” ened into certainty. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A BALLADE OF MUD PIES 
HEN prehistoric beasts were rife 
And man wore hair instead of clothes; 
When every valley rang with strife 
And every tree concealed grim foes; 
There was no time for belles and beaux, 
Society had yet to rise; 
But where had trod the saurian’s toes 
The little children made mud pies. 


When Hammurabi ordered life 
In Babylon, so that all those 
Who had been wronged by friend or wife 
Were righted in his chiseled prose; 
When Moses his stone tablets chose 
On which all laws to summarize; 
Still, as their cure for human woes 
The little children made mud pies. 


When Pharaohs by the barb and knife 
To the proud throne of Thothmes rose; 
When Cesar’s men to horn and fife 
Marched on to Gaul ’mid fire and snows; 
When all the great that mankind shows, 
Piled fame and riches to the skies— 
Right underneath the loftiest nose 
The little children made mud pies. 
Envot. 
Dear prince, conviction on us grows 
That from the dust of fools and wise 
Who fill the earth with pomp and pose 
The little children make mud pies! 
Danie E. WHEELER. 





ACHEL tried to keep her thought 
R«: on the pile of cost reports be- 
fore her, but the memory of 
his face blurred her eyes. He never 
had looked that way before. All her 
loyal friendship and fine understanding 
had’ been powerless to kindle an instant 
of that glow. 

Before she had seen. that look, she 
had hoped But she would not 
think of it any more. She would quit 
lying to herself; when a web of self- 
deception suddenly is jerked away, the 
pain is too great. How she had duped 
herself! How often she had heard her 
lips saying glibly that economic success, 
work crowned by achievement, were 
énough to fill the life of any woman. 
It was a lie—a lie! Her hungry heart 
knew it was a lie. 

In the 
Marion 


Mar- 


She was thinking in pictures. 
foreground moved her 


cousin, 


There was a trig, tailored 


stepping 


Leete. 
ion, limousine, ac- 
knowledging an introduction 
gracious little air of worldliness; an 
outdoor Marion, fresh and radiant 
from a canter under blossom-whitened 
trees; an exotic, incandescent Marion, 
brilliant as a leaping flame, floating 
fairylike across a ballroom; an endless 
succession of Marions, each vivid as 
an orchid. Relentlessly, beside them 
all, she held her own _ portrait—a 
business woman, almost middle-aged, 
robbed of many things by a fight for a 
foothold in a world arranged for men. 


from a 


with a 


She signed mechanically the letters a 
stenographer had placed on her desk. 

“I want him to be happy,” she told 
herself. “I want it so, even with 
Marion.” 

Marion! Would he—could he—be 
happy with her? Rachel was facing 
the truth about herself; why evade the 
truth about Marion? The truth was 
that Richard was mistaking a beautiful 
body for a soul; and to a man like him 
it would be an intolerable humiliation— 
a love to which he could bring no high 
gifts. 

Would he leaye her when he knew? 
More likely he would go on, clinging 
despairingly to a form in which he had 
imagined a spirit. There was a streak 
of quixotic chivalry in him for which 
1e often paid high, for nature punishes 
all excess and 
kindne 

She dropped her pen 
in hand, 


even excess of delicacy 
and sat, chin 
through the 
office window. It was because of these 
things, she knew now, that she had not 
destroyed the Stoner letters—the letters 
a strange slapdash of fate had placed 
in her hands. 

Swiftly and surely a plan took out- 
line in her mind—a plan thoroughly 
unpleasant, even despicable, she knew. 
3ut there was no other 


gazing absently 


way. 


Marion alighted from her car and 
swept into Rachel’s austere library like 
a breath from a tropical summer. 
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She took Rachel into a perfumed 
embrace, then looked about, a trifle 
condescendingly, until her eyes fell 
upon a big, soft chair—the most com- 
fortable seat in the room. She sank 
into it, and dropped on the table an 
armful of long-stemmed red roses. 

“A bit picturesque—this cloak?” she 
asked, in a slurring contralto. “I’m 
dressing up to Richard’s idea of me. 
You’ve heard, of course?” 

“He told me,” Rachel replied. 
look very nice.” 

The girl loosened her evening wrap 
at the neck. It fell away from 
slender, white shoulders and a gown 
of shimmering rose color. She de- 
lighted in flaunting her gemlike charm 
before Rachel Saxton—frustrate, puri- 
tan Rachel, whose barren life had 
yielded neither love nor lovers. The 
contrast gave her a thrill of power. 

“You’re a dear! I'll leave you some 
roses for that. Why don’t you wear 
more bright things, Saxie? You look 
as young as you did when you were 
my governess—before you ever began 
to be a business man and get your pic- 
ture in the papers.” 

“You waste lots of—constructive 
ability,” the other woman commented 
“Still, the truth is often ugly, 


” 


“You 


dryly. 
you know 

Marion’s lips parted into the shape 
of a kiss. 

“Don’t be cross!” she pleaded. “TI 

n stay only a jiffy—really. I just 
neeped in because your note said you 
must see me to-night. It sounded ter- 
ribly important.” 

“Tt is. You’ve an engagement 

“Dinner. The Grahams’, at eight. 
I’m starting a little early.” 

Miss Saxton touched a bell. 

“You may go,” she said to the maid 
~ho entered. “Telephone Mrs. Sidney 
Graham that Miss Leete has a bad 
headache. And tell Miss Leete’s chauf- 
feur to drive home.” 


The maid disappeared. A 


2) 


lock 


clicked after her. Rachel locked the 
other door and slipped the key out of 
sight. 

“That wasn’t necessary,” she said, as 
she resumed her seat, “but we can talk 
better if No, you won’t scream. 
We’re in a little world of our gown, 
quite alone.” 

One frightened glance assured Mar- 
ion that her former governess was not 
insane—not violently, at least. Miss 
Saxton was sitting in a low rocker. She 
had picked up a book. Her face was 
calm, almost benevolent. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she said, break- 
ing the silence, “that you aren’t the 
woman to marry Richard Deming. So 
I’m taking my first little flyer in eu- 
genics.” 

Marion’s eyes were wide with as- 
tonishment and anger. 

“Since he became president of our 
firm,” Rachel continued pleasantly, 
“T’ve seen a lot of him. He told me 
yesterday of his-engagement to you.” 

Marion was regaining her self-pos- 
session. 

“Evidently,” she said, “you didn’t 
approve.” 

Rachel’s voice was gentle, and a soft- 
ness beautified her plain face. 

“You know—or you don’t know— 
that there’s nobody quite like him. He’s 
a business man—but he has sensitive- 
ness and sympathy and a sense of pro- 
portion and a feeling for beauty. He'd 
run his business just to squeeze out dol- 
lars as quickly as Whistler would have 
painted a bad portrait to the order of 
a big fee. He’s an artist—and when 
we have a few more business men like 
him, who aren’t blind fishes swimming 
in dark caves, we'll have a new world, 
Marion—a new world.” 

Marion didn’t catch her meaning. 
She was not interested in new worlds. 
She never had gone in for “move- 
ments.” Often, on soft nights when 
the moonlight had sifted down on her 
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white frock, she had said, with a pretty, 
self-deprecating droop of the head: 

“Why do you care for me? I’m not 
clever.” 

And instantly the response had al- 
ways come: 

“Why should you be? 
tiful.” 

She felt no incentive to be anything 
else. She had a notion that women 
who did were creatures of frozen 
hearts and dried-up emotions, unsought, 
unloved, incapable even of understand- 
ing love. And so she looked in amaze- 
ment at the woman in the low chair. 
It could mean only one thing, that flow 
of gentle praise, that brooding look in 
her eyes: Rachel was in love! Drab, 
practical Rachel! In love! And her 
rival! 

She felt no jealousy. Really, it was 
too funny! In a contest for a man’s 
heart, she had nothing to fear from a 
blunt, obvious person like Rachel. 
Only, how much longer would she be 
delayed? And what could Rachel hope 
to gain by such extraordinary behavior ? 

“And so,” the soft voice continued, 
“T want you to give him up. You live 
in different worlds. You have nothing 
in common. You can bring him only 
one thing—a beautiful body. He won’t 
be ‘content with that long. When he 


” 


You’re beau- 


wakes up—— 

“You, perhaps?” 

“We won't discuss that 
marry as a matter of food and clothes 
and shelter, there are plenty of other 
who will be satisfied with what 
you can give.” 

Marion shook her head. 

“There’s never been any 
Dick,” she said. 

Rachel arose. She unlocked a drawer 
and took out a package of letters. 

An inarticulate cry came from the 
girl. She started up. Her long wrap 
slipped off and fell about her feet. 

“Please,” she implored, dry-lipped, 
“let me go! You can’t keep me here 


If you must 


men 


one but 


like this. They’ll be looking for me. 
I must go! I must! To-morrow I'll 
come and stay as long as you like. [’ll 
do anything. But to-night, let me go! 
Please, please let me go!” 

Rachel watched her a moment with 
steady gray eyes; then motioned her 
back to her seat. 

“The night Harrison Stoner killed 
himself,” she said, in a low, pleasant 
voice, “I was in the next room. His 
office adjoined mine. The papers had 
it all—except these, which the reporters 
didn’t get. I was there first. I found 
this note on the desk, a farewell mes- 
sage addressed to you. And—these let- 
ters from you.” 

Marion’s face was hidden. She 
crouched back in her chair, shivering. 
And—you want me—to give 
“You—you 


“I see! 
Dick up,” she moaned. 
think I’m a—bad—woman.” 

“Not bad. You don’t mean any 
harm. You’re just useless, that’s all. 
You're a loafer, a grafter, a sort of 
parasite.” 

The girl flinched. Rachel’s words 
came with a slow, cumulative intensity. 

“You take, take, take! You're al- 
ways taking! Jewels and dancing les- 
sons, and furs and opera boxes, and 
motors and trips and costly clothes. 
You give nothing. You’re in debt to 
every one who works honestly and de- 
cently. You’ve coddled your laziness 
until you’re too lazy to read, too lazy 
to think, too lazy to get a job and 
work——’ 

“Get a job and work?” echoed the 
girl. “Geta job? Do you take me for 
a scrubwoman—or a telephone girl—or 
a manicure?” 

“No,” sharply, “I don’t! If I did, 
I’d leave you alone. You’d be a person 
if you lived from your own pay en- 
velope. You'll never work. You'll 
graft with your—we’ll be polite and call 
it your charm. Look at—Stoner. When 
your father died, you had to live. You 
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didn’t anticipate that your uncle would 
leave you enough to manage on for a 
few years. For about a year you had 
to provide for yourself. You'd been 
trained to take your charm to market— 
the marriage market, of course—and 
drive a good bargain. Your entire 
working equipment consisted of knowl- 
edge—expert knowledge, | must say— 
of trading your sex. Stoner happened 
to be the man.” 

“I’m ill,” Marion faltered. “I must 
go. I'll telephone Dick to take me 
home.” 

“T think not. 
to-night.” 

Marion reached toward the telephone 
on the table. 

“Don’t!” The voice for years had 
been obeyed. “Stoner was a good sort,” 
Rachel continued; ‘a little tired of his 
fussy wife and a little tired of grubbing 
for money he didn’t need, but a very 
good sort. You managed cleverly. 
There was not a breath of suspicion. 
And the day he got his divorce decree, 
the mail brought your letter—a nice, 
fat, sisterly one, you remember, telling 
of your—of the other man. These,” 
tapping the packet, “are quite ‘In- 
criminating’ isn’t a nice word; we'll call 
them explanatory. If——” 

Marion whitened. 

“I'll give you anything you ask! I'll 


”? 


You'll not see Dick— 


pay you 

“Nothing.” 

Above Rachel’s black gown, her face 
was set and lined. Even the twilight, 
which softened every sharp angle in the 
room, seemed to accentuate its stern- 
ness. 

“You must break it off. I’ve written 
a letter. Copy it in your own hand and 
give it to me to mail.” 

She placed a typewritten sheet on the 
table. Marion read it through, her 
hands shaking. Then, angrily, she 
sprang to her feet. There was a sound 
of crumpling paper. 


Understood 


“It’s a lie!” she choked. “It says I 
don’t love him, and I do! ‘A passing 
fancy!’ It’s full of lies! You—you 
dare! I'd die—I’d die—before I'd 
write him a thing like that!” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” Rachel 
smiled a little wearily. “Women like 
you—parasites—never do that.” 

“T won’t write it! I won’t send it!” 

Her voice was defiant, high-pitched. 
Very quietly Rachel took the crumpled 
paper from her hand and laid it on the 
table. Beside it she placed the package 
of letters addressed to the dead Stoner. 

“He will get one of these in the mail 
to-morrow. Which?” 

It was very still in the room. Marion 
stood motionless. Her anger had melted 
into pain, a dull, throbbing hurt. Her 
cousin’ had become an iron woman, in 
whose clutch she was helpless. 

“It will break him all up,” she said, 
quivering. She dropped into her chair 
and covered her face and sobbed. Her 


hair, jarred from its careful coils, tum- 


bled in dusky masses over her draperies 
of rose and silver. 

Rachel was watching. She saw a girl 
grief-stripped of petty deceits and in- 
sincerities, denuded of all pretense. 
This tempest of passionate weeping—it 
was no tantrum of wounded vanity or 
petulant self-pity. Pushed to the wall, 
her thought had not been for herself; 
her anguish was the pain of hurting 
him. . 

Perhaps, beneath the 
years of self-concern, a germ of new 
life was stirring. If that were true, 
there was one thing to do—to force 
it to grow. After all, in this girl there 
might be a woman—a real woman— 
jarred into consciousness by the shock 
of grief and love. 

Marion was sobbing: 

“Not that! I can’t hurt him—that 
way!” 

Rachel was looking at the roses. 

“Then’’—the even voice softened, and 


sediment of 
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the grave face grew kind—“I might 
make another condition.” 

The lids lifted heavily from Marion’s 
dull, pain-shot eyes. 

“Anything,” she said. “Anything.” 

He wished he could talk it over with 
some one who understood women—the 
new kind of women especially, like Ib- 
sen’s Nora, who go away, closing the 
door behind them. But he couldn't. 
‘Not now. He was much too agitated 
to put the matter sanely—at once deeply 
happy and frightfully uneasy; pro- 
foundly touched and worried beyond 
any possibility of comfort. 

He caught a glimpse of Rachel 
through the office door. He might tell 
her. Fine, splendid old Rachel, she 
always knew about everything. He 
watched her a moment at her flat- 
topped desk, working. She seemed 
tired and worn. He didn’t like the 
nervous way she slammed down that 
window. What if the breeze did stir 
her papers, primly piled? It was full 
of lilac-scented messages of spring. 

He sauntered over and stood a mo- 
ment before her. She looked up. There 
was a touch of maternal pride in her 
glance as it met his boyish smile. 

“What’s the matter, Dick?” she said. 
“Anything wrong ?”’ 

He couldn’t tell her. The words 


omehe wouldn’t come 
menow W H t ome. 


into his own office. 


he laid a letter on 
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Rachel’s desk. She took it from its 
envelope and read: 


Dick: I’ve been thinking about myself— 
really thinking—for the first time. And I 
find that I have nothing to justify or to 
hold a love like yours. So I’m leaving you. 
By the time you get this, I shall be gone. 

While you’ve been working and struggling 
and overcoming, I’ve been playing, drifting. 
All these years I’ve. been an idler. I’ve 
never earned a cent. I’ve never been seri- 
ously interested in anything but clothes and 
my good looks and things like that. We are 
so far apart that love alone cannot bridge 
the gap. 

So I am going to earn my own living. It 
will be a mean sort of living at first, but 
that can’t be helped. I can’t get what I 
need any other way. You grew through 
work, and so must I. 

Some time, when I get my 
shall write to you again. When 
you on equal terms, I'll come back, if you 
want me. I intended to prepare for mar- 
riage by accumulating a chestful of wed- 
ding things. Now 1 know I must have 
something that will last. Marion. 


Rachel looked up. He stood at her 
side, his hand on the edge of the desk. 
She reached out, covered it just an in- 
A tear fell on the blotter. She 
any words came. 


bearings, I 
! can meet 


Stant. 
tried twice 
Finally : 
“T’d say you’re a lucky man, Dick.” 
He never had heard Rachel’s voice 
Embarrassed, he ven- 


before 


unsteady before. 
tured: 
“You can’t understand, of course, al 


it means to me to | e het 
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“No, | said | 


suppose not,” 














Envy is admiration in despair. 
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FS OF THE 
SUPER-WOMEN 
BERT PAYSON TERHUN 





What makes the super-woman? 
Is it daintiness? 


Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 
George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 


of feminism? 


their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish, 
Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. 


Is it beauty? 
Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. 








Cleopatra and Rachel were home 
Is it wit? 

Is it youth? Diane 
Is it the subtle quality 


So was Semiramis. 
Some of them smashed 


thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


ANNA BRUDENEL, 


THE “DEVIL COUNTESS” OF SHREWSBURY 


“4 I SHEY called her “The Devil 

Countess’ of Shrewsbury.” 

She was a choice blend of Mes- 
salina and Lucrezia Borgia, but worse 
than either. Her story is more interest- 
ing and more startling than theirs, be- 
cause she was not a product of ancient 
Italy, but of 
*nth-cen- 


Rome or of medieval 
stodgy, commonplace 
tury England. 

She was a super-woman—the worst 
on our harlequin-hued list; for I verily 
believe there was not one good trait 
to her credit. You remember, for in- 
stance, that even Lucrezia Borgia was 
honestly and disinterestedly in love with 
at least two or three of her husbands, 
and did many charitable deeds—with 
other people’s money. 

I’m sorry there isn’t a shred of pa- 
thetic or moral interest in the story of 
my devil countess. It savors of the dear 
old dime novels, in which the villain 

6 


seventes 


used to enact horrible crimes for no 
better motive than because he was the 
villain, and died or reformed for no 
more cogent cause than that the last 
chapter had arrived. But—for’ those 
of you who do not care to read of vil- 
lainy for villainy’s sake—here is an ed- 
lure to make follow my 
story: The Countess of Shrewsbury 
was the secret agent who helped betray 


ucational you 


England to France, and who engineered 
the deal whereby Dunkirk and other 
rich English holdings were betrayed to 
the French for a barrelful of bribe 
money. You see, she had many and 
varied gifts for crime. 

She was higher born than most of 
our super-women. She started life as 
the Honorable Anna Maria Brudenel, 
daughter of the second Earl of Cardi- 
gan. The mere courtesy title of “hon- 
orable’”—to which in early girlhood she 
lost all claim—was changed to that of 
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“countess,” when, in 1659, she married 
Robert Talbot, the eleventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

The earl was a comfortably plodding 
statesman, middle-aged, it is true, but 
not yet old enough to make so insane 
a marriage. Love counted for litt'e in 
such unions in those days, yet nobiemen, 
as a rule, tried to make certain that 
their brides had either a clear past or 
a vast dowry. Anna had a vast dowry. 
We are told by Solomon that virtue is 
better than rubies. In England, under 
Charles II., rubies, or their equivalent, 
seem to have been regarded as a fair 
substitute. 

Charles I. had misruled the realm to 
such purpose that his loyal people cut 
off his head. Then followed an era 
that would have made ancient Blue-law 


Salem and Concord look like sections. 


of the Tenderloin in an “open” admin- 


istration. Oliver Cromwell governed 
England. Men talked through their 


noses, prayed in public, and fined one 
another for staying away from church. 
Women wore sad-colored gowns, and 
spent their leisure moments in reading 
such frivolous literature as “Sinful Man 
in the Hands of an Angry God,” and 
“Why the Righteous Should Rejoice in 
the Pangs of the Damned.” They 
christened their children “Praise the 
Lord,” and “Hold the Faith,” and sim- 
ilar cute names. 

Swing a pendulum overfar to one 
side and it is a law of physics that it 
will swing equally far the opposite way. 
That is what happened in “reformed” 
England. Oliver Cromwell died; 
Charles’ son, Charles II., came to the 
throne; and the nation rejoiced might- 
ily at a chance to laugh and wear bright 
clothes once more. 

Charles II. was worthless, dissolute, 
moralless, fun loving. We had a skele- 
ton of his character in the Nell Gwyn 
story. Under his able guidance, Eng- 
land—especially, the court—plunged 


into a vortex of dissipation and all- 


around vice that had never been 
dreamed of in i*e vilest of previous 
times. 

Anna, Countess of Shrewsbury, blos- 
somed into glory at the flood tide of 
this era. She was in her element. She 
shone forth like an evil star, even in 
such garishly meteoric surroundings. 
Cynical old De Gramont, in his regretta- 
ble, but delightful, “Memoirs,” says of 
her: 

“As for Lady Shrewsbury, she stands 
conspicuous. I would wager that if she 
had a man killed for her every day, 
she would hold her head the higher for 
it. One would suppose she had plenary 
indulgence for her conduct. There are 
three or four gentlemen who wear an 
ell of her hair made into bracelets—and 
nobody finds any fault.” 

She was a super-woman of the super- 
women, this devil countess. No man 
could stay sane when once she stretched 
out her lovely arms to him. There is 
no record that any of them tried to. 

Amid a swarm of lesser wooers, the 
dashing young Earl of Arran stands 
forth as her first acknowledged lover. 
He was a mere boy—brave, impulsive, 
high-tempered, a gallant soldier. Anna 
played amusedly with his devotion for a 
space, warped his soul, wrecked his ca- 
reer, and then blithely tossed him over 
—for her own brother-in-law, Richard 
Talbot. 

Here she had her punishment, and 
Arran was partly avenged. Talbot was 
a conscienceless brute, who would have 
made a splendid lion tamer. He, alone 
of all the list, was her master, her ty- 
rant. And he alone of her army of 
adorers tired of her before she tired 
of him. In fact, he not only threw 
her over after a few months, but he 
gave her impassioned letters and a lock 
of her hair to the woman who had won 
him away from her. 

Anna consoled herself and soothed 
her bruised heart by listening to the 
pleas of Colonel Thomas Howard, 
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brother of the Earl of Carlisle and a 
hero veteran of the Cavalier-Roundhead 
wars. Howard’s glamour soon faded. 
Anna was already in love with his suc- 
cessor, Henry Jermyn—‘the invincible 
Jermyn’—and she bade her colonel 
wooer a sweet farewell. 

But Howard boorishly refused to be 
disposed of. He hung on. He made a 
great deal of noise about it. He filled 
the air with right unsoldierly lamenta- 
tions; he called Anna a false flirt; he 
threatened to confess all to her hus- 
band. 

The rest of his appeal had mildly 
amused Anna. The threat annoyed her. 
This blubbering warrior was a nuisance 
that needed abatement; he must be si- 
lenced before he made any more 
trouble. And Anna hit on a charming 
way of silencing him. 

She pretended to be moved to the 
depths by his plea. She said it had 
taught her where her heart really lay 
—at his booted feet. She begged him 
to take her somewhere for a téte-a-téte 
reconciliation supper. She even sug- 
gested the place—a sort of café chan- 
tant, known as “The Spring Gardens,” 
near Charing Cross. The resort, in a 
modified form, still flourished, by the 
way, on the same site—under the name 
of “Gatti’s”—in my own boyhood, and 
may yet, for all I know. 

Howard was overjoyed at this proof 
of his power to recapture strayed af- 
fections. He rushed off to engage a 
table. And Anna sat down to scribble 
an important note to her new admirer, 
Harry Jermyn—beau, bully, lady win- 
ner, polished cur. 

In due time, the countess and the 
worshiping Howard ensconced them- 
selves at a shrubbery-hidden supper 
table in a remote corner of the Spring 
Gardens. Presently, Harry Jermyn ap- 
peared, strolling idly along the Gar- 
dens’ leafy aisles. He caught sight of 
Anna, and his plumed hat swept the 
ground in a profound bow. 
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Gayly she hailed the newcomer, beg- 
ging him to join the glowering colonel 
and her at their secluded table. Jer- 
myn, ignoring Howard’s disgruntled 
lack of indorsement, professed to be 
overjoyed at the invitation. He drew 
a chair close to Anna’s, and, under 
Howard's wrathful eyes, began to make 
the most ardent love to her. Anna tact- 
fully tried to draw Howard into the 
conversation. Jermyn followed her 
lead. 

Turning to his scowling host, he be- 
gan guying the Spring Gardens as a 
supper resort, declaring that the food 
was an affront to the palate and a men- 
ace to the stomach, that the music as 
execrable, that none but a third-rater 
would think of asking a woman to sup 
at so wretched a place. 

Howard blazed into anger, but Anna 
cut in with a laugh, bidding him keep 
his temper. And she playfully urged 
Jermyn to go on with what he had been 
saying. 

Jermyn, whose polished, serpentine 
coolness was in splendid contrast to the 
sputtering rage of his ungracious sol- 
dier host, proceeded to say many more 
things about country bumpkins who 
were so far behind the times as to pick 
out the Spring Gardens as a place to 
which a lady of fashion could be 
brought. He went on to make a few 
pleasant remarks about the thick-head- 
edness of soldiers in general and the ri- 
diculous figures they cut when they at- 
tempted to woo. He even added a few 
delicately witty reflections on the ma- 
ternal ancestry of the Howard family. 
After which, while Howard sat dumb 
and foaming with fury, the invincible 
Jermyn rose to his feet, kissed Anna’s 
hand, and departed. 

It was a really pretty bit of work. 
When Jermyn had gone, Anna strove to 
soothe Howard by telling him how she 
loathed the recent guest, and how happy 
it would make her if some one—any one 
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—would have the courage to shorten his 
journey through life. 

At dawn, next day, Harry Jermyn 
received from Colonel Howard a chal- 
lenge to mortal “combat ; a challenge for 
which he had carefully angled and 
which he accepted on the spot. As in 
the case of the more deadly of that 
epoch’s duels, it was arranged that not 
only the two principals should fight, but 
the two seconds, as well. 

Colonel Giles Rawlings acted as Jer- 
myn’s second, while the younger brother 
of Lord Dillon seconded Howard. 
Here is a brief chronicle of the quad- 
ruple combat, as primly set down in his 
“Diary” by a sycophantically smug lit- 
tle government official, Samuel Pepys 
by name—a man who has been made 
immortal by two things: first, by his 
“Diary,” and next by the fact that no 
two people have ever been found who 
could agree on the way to pronounce his 
silly name. Says Pepys, commenting 
on the battle: 

“This day, Mr. Coventry did tell us 
of the duel between Mr. Jermyn, 
nephew of my Lord St. Albans, and 
Colonel Giles Rawlings, the latter of 
whom is killed and the first mortally 
wounded. They fought against Colonel 
Thomas Howard, my Lord Carlisle’s 
brother, and another Dillon, who, they 
say, had armor on so that they would 
not be hurt. They had horses ready, 
and are fled.” 

The plan, you see, did not work out 
quite true to Anna’s forecast. She had 
trusted overmuch to Jermyn’s skill as 
a duelist, too little to chance. And now 
Jermyn was killed and Howard an 
exile, leaving the lady woefully short 
of lovers. But only for the moment. 
There were plenty more where they 
came from. 

Robbed of the graceful Jermyn, she 
turned to a man who was in every way 
his opposite—to Thomas Killigrew, a 
professional funny man at court, who 
was gifted with the lovable traits of a 


hooded cobra. Outwardly, he was bluff, 
loud-voiced, clumsy; inwardly 
Well, we shall get to that by and by. 

Pepys slurringly calls Killigrew 
“Tom the Jester,” and says of him: 

“He had a fee out of the wardrobe 
for the cap and bells and the title of 
the king’s fool, and might revile or jeer 
whomsoever he would.” 

A queer suitor for dainty Anna’s 
love! Yet, at the time she met him, he 
was covered with glory as the only 
man who had ever grossly insulted 
King Louis XIV., of France, and got 
away with it. 

It seems Killigrew had been sent to 
Versailles on a semiofficial mission for 
King Charles. . Louis, showing him 
through some newly decorated rooms 
of the palace, pointed to three pictures 
that hung on an audience-chamber wall. 
The central picture was of the Cruci- 
fixion. It was flanked by two portraits, 
one on each side—a life-sized likeness 
of Louis XIV., and one of the king’s 
beloved younger brother. Louis asked 
Killigrew’s opinion of the arrange- 
ment. 

“Excellent, sire!” praised Killigrew. 
“T have always heard that our Lord 
was hung between two thieves, but until 
now I never knew who they were.” 

Killigrew was also the founder of 
Drury Lane Theater, and it was under 
his management that Nell Gwyn made 
her début. 

Coming back from France, the fame 
of his royal repartee clinging to him, he 
met the Countess of Shrewsbury. 
Through his aunt, Lady Shannon, a 
former favorite of the king’s, he had 
gained a post in the household of the 
Duke of York. Ata levee there, he was 
introduced to Anna. 

It was love at first sight on both 
sides. 

For all her splendid lineage and no- 
ble upbringing, there was something 
of the slum woman about the countess 
—something that responded to the cur- 
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rish humor of Killigrew. He was a 
bounder; she loved him for it. The 
pair were well matched. And for a 
time their romance splashed along right 
merrily through its extramarital slough. 

But Killigrew realized that he owed 
his hold over Anna, as well as his no- 
toriety in court, to the daring village- 
cut-up pranks that had won him his 
fame. A funny man who stops being 
funny is as soon forgotten as an ex- 
vice president. And Killigrew had no 
notion of letting people forget him. 

So he looked about for a new form 
of practical joke, some deed of impu- 
dent daring that should match his 
speech to Louis XIV. And, foolishly, 
he let Anna advise him what to do. He 
might have known better. But he was 
dizzily in love with the glorious 
countess. 

Anna had begun to grow just a little 
bit weary of her loud-mouthed and 
bath-hating swain. Her restlessly rov- 
ing eye had lighted upon the Duke of 
Buckingham. The duke was to become 
the one grand passion of her life. A\l- 
ready, he had begun to fascinate her. 
Killigrew was in the way, just as How- 
ard had been. And she hit on a nice 
little ruse for ridding herself of him, 
and at the same time of attracting 
Buckingham’s notice to her fair self. 

Wherefore, she suggested to Killi- 
grew a trick by which he might set all 
London to praising him. Killigrew did 
not care for the idea at first, but Anna 
had little trouble in talking him into it. 
That was always easy for her—the 
easiest thing she did. Her charm could 
turn any man’s reason.  Killigrew 
agreed to the practical joke. Pepys thus 
describes the bit of bravado, as well as 
its lamentable outcome: 

“T. Killigrew, being in. the next box 
to the Duke of Buckingham at the play, 
drolled with him, and made fun of him, 
and spake saucy language at him, inso- 
much that the duke told him he might 
govern his tongue and his face better. 
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“Killigrew went out of the box and 
would have had one Vaughan to have 
carried him a challenge, but he refus- 
ing to do it in that place, he returned 
and struck the duke twice on the head 
with his sword in the scabbard, and 
then ran away most nimbly over the 
boxes and forms, and the duke after 
him, and cut him with a whip well-fa- 
voredly ; he crying: ‘Lord, your grace, 
spare my life!’ fell down—some say to 
beg for his life, but certainly the duke 
kicked him.” 

Anna coldly refused to speak to a 
man who had publicly allowed himself 
to be kicked. And Killigrew, who was 
anything but a dunce, began to see how 
she had duped him. Straightway, his 
twenty-two-caliber soul clamored for 
revenge; and he took his vengeance as 
a kicked funny man might reasonably 
be expected to. 

He seems to have felt no ill will to- 
ward Buckingham, but only toward the 
siren who now cut him dead whenever 
they met. He went to Buckingham, and 
to every one else who would listen to 
him, and babbled forth the most damna- 
ble—and truthful—stories concerning 
the morals and general character of his 
recent sweetheart. Oddly enough, none 
of the men he talked to seem to have 
taken the trouble to resent such cad- 
dish revelations. But Anna -heard of 
it, and started on the warpath. 

\ biographer says: 

“Bravos, employed by her to watch 
Killigrew’s house, told the countess 
that, on a certain night at a particular 
time, he would, after having rendered 
some trifling service for the king, leave 
St. James’ Palace for a house in Turn- 
ham Green, driving thither in his coach. 
Lady Shrewsbury took measures ac- 
cordingly. 

“The man, asleep in his coach, was 
awakened by the thrust of a sword, 
which pierced his neck and came out 
at the shoulder. Before he could cry 
out, he was flung from the vehicle and 
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stabbed in three other places by the 
valet of the countess, while the lady 
herself looked on from her own coach- 
and-six, crying out: ‘Kill the villain!’ 
Nor did she drive off until she was as- 
sured that he was dead. 

“But the man who was murdered was 
Killigrew’s servant, slain in defending 
his master. “When she learned that Kil- 
ligrew had escaped, though badly 
wounded, and that he spoke of demand- 
ing redress, she sent him word that he 
had best be satisfied with the punish- 
ment he had got, for a second time 
she would not fail. And he took the 
warning, troubling her no more; for he 
was become prudent.” 

Killigrew drops out of our story here. 
He was thrice married—once to a peer’s 
daughter, twice to servant maids. Peace 
to the poor, pitiful blackguard! 

I told you that Buckingham was the 
great love of Anna’s life. Will you let 
me tell you just a little about him? He 
is rather worth describing. 

His family name was George Vil- 
liers. He was the son of that Duke of 
Buckingham whom Felton murdered 
and who’was so shining a character 
in Dumas’ “Three Guardsmen.” The 
3uckingham whom Anna of Shrews- 
bury loved was a year old when his fa- 
ther died. He fought in the Cavalier- 
Roundhead wars, on the side of King 
Charles. When the king was beheaded, 
Buckingham was outlawed. 

He would not leave England without 
turning some all-important state and 
family papers over to his sister, the 
Duchess of Richmond. So he disguised 
himself as a mountebank and followed 
her coach, singing disreputable songs 
that lampooned her and her husband. 
He crowned his buffoonery by lea ing 
pon the coach step, thrusting his 
packet of documents in through the 
window, and bawling: : 

“Here they are, your grace! A fine 
parcel of ballads, all about your dainty 





self. Pay me a guinea, and they’re 
yours to destroy.” 

The duchess recognized him, paid the 
guinea, and, with a semblance of dis- 
gust, accepted the packet. 

The man was clever, magnetic, hand- 
some, soulless, a winner of hearts, a 
breaker of pledges; just the mate for 
Anna of Shrewsbury. 

The Killigrew affair brought them to- 
gether. And presently the duke was 
as hopelessly tangled in Anna’s net as 
ever had been one of her lesser adorers. 
She gave him love for love. She seems 
to have been altogether true to him. It 
was a union of super-man and super- 
woman. 

One of the couple’s first moves’ was 
to make a secret treaty with Louis 
XIV., of France, whereby Anna was to 
receive from the French king a pen- 
sion of ten thousand livres a year, for 
working in France’s behalf in England. 

She earned the money. Even as the 
duke had almost boundless political in- 
fluence with Charles II., so she could 
wield equally great personal influence 
with the king and with those who were 
close to him. And, between them, she 
and Buckingham won the hatred of all 
patriotic England by their share in 
making Charles sell Dunkirk, and so 
forth, to France, and for the other vile 


concessions granted by him to the 
French throne. 

They were traitors, of course. But 
how about Charles II. himself, the 


” 


“Merry Monarch,” who made scant se- 
cret of receiving a huge annual pension 
from Louis XIV., for services ren- 
dered? Oh, it was a sweet combination 
all around! But let’s drop politics, and 
get back to the super-woman. 

The elderly Earl of Shrewsbury 
seems to have been complacent in some 
instances and hoodwinked in others, so 
far as his beautiful and semioccasion- 
ally faithful spouse was concerned. As 
long as her brief romances had been 
with men of ordinary rank, this was not 
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overdifficult, but the Buckingham affair 
could not be slurred over. All Europe 


jingled with it; Dryden satirized it in © 


a play; and Anna did not make the 
faintest effort to conceal it. 

She calmly admitted the truth, when 
Shrewsbury accused her ; and said, with 
engaging frankness, that she intended 
to be Duchess- of Buckingham. Her 
husband was living; so was Bucking- 
ham’s wife but Anna was a super- 
woman. She proceeded to get rid of 
those two obstacles as best she could. 

Harking back to her Howard and 
Killigrew methods, she stirred the earl, 
her husband, to blind fury, by telling 
him that he was the laughingstock of 
the court because he dared not wipe out 
with blood the affront to his family 
honor. 

Thereupon, the earl duly sent a 
challenge to the Duke of Buckingham— 
which was precisely what Anna wished. 
She knew that her husband was stout 
and lazy, and getting along in years, 
and that Buckingham was an uncan- 
nily brilliant swordsman. There could 
be no Jermyn-Howard bungle in this 
combat. 

A duel was a simple matter at that 
day, but a duel between a duke and an 
earl was an event that could not be 
hushed up. Therefore, the prepara- 
tions were made with the utmost cau- 
tion, to prevent any interference from 
the law. The principals and their sec- 
onds rode secretly out to Barne-Elmés, 
on the morning of January 16, 1668. 
Shrewsbury was seconded by his 
brother, John Talbot, and by Bernard 
Howard. Buckingham’s seconds were 
Sir Robert Holmes and Captain Wil- 
liams Jenkins. All six were to fight. 

The earl, on his arrival at the field of 
honor, found his adversaries already 
there. The duke’s horse was held by 
a handsome page, with whom Bucking- 
ham was in earnest talk. A second 
glance revealed to Shrewsbury that the 
page was Anna, his own “devil count- 
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ess.” She had coaxed Buckingham into 
letting her hold his horse while he 
fought and killed her husband. At the 
last moment, she drew a pistol from 
under her cloak, showed it to her lover, 
and swore, before the God whose laws 
she had flouted, that in the event of the 
duke’s death, she would blow out her 
own brains. 

This incident keyed Buckingham to 
a murderous fury, and quite shattered 
poor old Shrewsbury’s age-worn nerves. 
Will you let me quote Pepys again, for 
a description of the six-handed affray 
that followed? On January 17th, he 
wrote: 

“Much discourse of the duel yester- 
day, between the Duke of Buckingham, 
Holmes, and one Jenkins, on one side, 
and my Lord Shrewsbury, Sir John 
Talbot, and one Bernard Howard, on 
the other, and all about my Lady 
Shrewsbury, who is at this time, and 
hath for a great while been, an inamo- 
rata of the Duke of Buckingham. 

“And so her husband challenged him, 
and they met yesterday in a close near 
Barne-Elmés and there fought, and my 
Lord Shrewsbury is run through the 
body from the right breast through the 
shoulder, and Sir John Talbot all along 
up one of his arms, and Jenkins killed 
upon the place, and the rest all in a 
little measure wounded.” 

As Shrewsbury fell, Anna 
over to Buckingham, flung her arms 
around him—covered with 
her husband’s blood—and ecstatically 
kissed him, praising his swordplay, his 
courage, his beauty. 

Shrewsbury lived two months longer, 
before his wounds killed him. But his 
house was barred as a refuge for his 
wife. So she went to Buckingham’s 
own palace. 

The Duchess of Buekingham met her 
husband as he entered the palace, es- 
corting Anna. 

“T will not live under the same roof 
with this woman!” flamed the duchess. 


rushed 


as he was 
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“So I feared,” was her husband’s 
courteous reply. “And, therefore, I 
have ordered your carriage to be got 
ready to bear you back to your father.” 

With the king’s consent, the duke se- 
cured a most informal divorce—utterly 
illegal—from his wife, and was there- 
upon duly married to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury. Anna was received at the 
courts of England and France alike as 
Duchess of Buckingham. Charles II. 
laughingly referred to the duke’s 
wronged wife as “the dowager duch- 
ess.” 

I find I have not described the saintly 
Anna. A contemporary writer paints 
this word picture of her: 

“In the round, fair visage, with its 
languishing eyes and- full, pouting 
mouth, there is something voluptuous 
and bold. The forehead is broad, but 
low, and the wavy red hair, with its 
tendril curls, comes down almost to the 
fine, arched eyebrows, and then, falling 
into masses, sets off white shoulders, 
which seem to designate an inelegant 
amount of embonpoint.” 

For years, the super-man and super- 
woman continued their gaudy life to- 
gether. Slimy ornaments of a slimier 
court, they outshone royalty itself, and 
plotted merrily to sell England to 
France. 

Then an outraged people arose in 
anger and caused Buckingham’s politi- 
cal fall. The Shrewsburys chose this 
moment to avenge the slain earl. They 
dragged Anna and Buckingham into 
court, proved the illegality of their mar- 
riage, and parted them. Buckingham’s 
star had set. He was forced to leave 
Anna, and to retire from court. Back 
to his own mortgaged estates he fled— 
yes, and back to his deserted wife, who 
forgave him everything and who once 
more returned to his home, whence 
Anna had ousted her. 

A little later, while he was hunting, 
Buckingham was stricken with a chill. 
He was too sick to reach home, so he 


was carried to the hovel of one of his 
tenants, near Kirkby Moorside, in 
Yorkshire. There he panted out his 
worthless life, moaning: 

“IT am despised by my country and, 
I fear me, forsaken by my God!” 

He was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and two women mourned him bit- 
terly—one, the wife who had every 
cause to hate him, the other, the woman 
who had loved him best of all her 
scores of lovers. You remember Dry- 
den’s vitriolic epitaph of Buckingham: 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long; 
But in the course of the revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buf— 
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wee by fools whom still he found too 
ate, 
He had his jest, but they had his estate. 

And Anna? 

She dropped out of sight, followed 
the path of many broken super-women, 
to the point of pretending a reform that 
did not last, and devoted herself for a 
time to good works. Her only other 
recorded mischief was when she lured 
her son, the young Earl of Shrewsbury, 
into a Jacobite plot against King Wil- 
liam III.; a plot that temporarily 
smashed the youth’s career and threat- 
ened his head. 

In 1676—some years before that final 
bit of trouble-making—she came out of 
seclusion long enough to marry one 
George Rodney Bridges, son of a Som- 
ersetshire knight and much younger 
than she. She seems to have passed a 
most exemplary life with this final hus- 
band, dying, in 1702, in the odor of 
propriety, if not of sanctity. 


The June number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Women series: “Jeanne 
de Lamotte, The ‘Queen’s Necklace’ 
Heroine.” 
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MARRYING, SAMU EL 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


speeding rapidly toward New 

York from his home in a Mid- 
Western city. As an architect and 
decorator, Samuel had proved to be 
a successful writer. He had written 
several articles on the house beautiful 
that made one want to rush into the 
suburbs and build at once, and finally 
a magazine published in New York 
had offered him an editorial position. 
As Samuel had written the articles 
during the long office hours when he 
had had nothing else to do, he could 
not resist the offer of an assured in- 
come. 

The reason why he had had no com- 
missions for the practical employment 
of his professional talent was due to the 
fact that in the city where he lived 
everybody knew him, and everybody 
was afraid that if he were trusted to 
build a house, he would, in a fit of ab- 
sent-mindedness, put the bathroom off 
the parlor. “Sammy the dreamer,” he 
was called. “Oh, his ideas are all 
right,” folks said, “but he’s so imprac- 
tical !” 

3ut as Samuel sat in the train just 
now, he was engaged in a most prac- 
tical task. He was preparing a set of 
questions to ask various landladies at 
whose boarding houses he proposed to 
call, in his search for comfortable, but 
low-priced, quarters. He had no inten- 
tion of squandering his money at a 
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hotel; neither did he intend to select a 
lodging haphazard. As a matter of 
fact, Samuel Lufborrow had an ex- 
tremely methodical and practical mind 
—in spots. 

He scanned the paper on his lap care- 
fully, to see if he had set down all the 
necessary questions. 

What is the price of room and board? 

What deduction do you make if luncheons 
are eaten elsewhere? 

Is there a pianola in the house? 

Are any of your boarders studying “the 
voice”? 

Are there water bugs in the bathroom? 

What do you pay your servants? 

Do you allow your female lodgers to keep 
lap dogs or other canines? 

Do you beat rugs on the roof before eight 
a. m.? 

Do any of your neighbors beat rugs on 
their roofs before eight a. m.? 

If you have a husband, does he drink? 

How often do you serve prunes? 

How often do you serve cabbage? 

Do you ever serve parsnips? 

How many blocks are you from a subway 
station, an L station, surface line, bus line? 

Do you dry your towels thoroughly before 
putting them in the chambers? 

Samuel had suffered from. boarding 
houses before now, and he proposed to 
get at the facts without allowing his 
natural instincts to influence him, his 
instincts being to take up quarters at the 
first house where the landlady’s face 
pleased him. . 

On his arrival in New York, he went 
at once to the magazine office, walking 
in somewhat timidly and giving his 
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name with great diffidence to the 
haughty blonde who presided in the 
waiting room. Samuel was always dif- 
fident in the presence of women. The 
haughty blonde looked at him once and 
bestowed no further attention upon 
him, departing with his card. When she 
returned, Samuel was standing in ad- 
miration before one of his own draw- 
ings of a suburban villa, which he had 
discovered framed and hung on the 
wall. 

“That is a pretty house?” he said 
timidly, as if asking a question. 

The blonde shrugged her shoulders. 

“Mr. Harrison’ll see you in a min- 
ute,” she answered. - Then she sat down 
at her desk and resumed her reading of 
a magazine. 

When Harrison came into the waiting 
room at last, Samuel Lufborrow was 
huddled into a dejected attitude in a 
corner, frozen by the blonde. He had 
wanted to tell her that he had made 
the plans for that house, but he had 
lacked the courage. 

Harrison welcomed him warmly, and 
took him into the small cubby-hole, by 
a window looking out over the roofs of 
Manhattan, that was to be his office. 
Samuel listened unheeding to the other’s 
talk. Finally he said: 

“Will you please furnish me with a 
list of desirable boarding houses ?” 

“Good Lord, there ain’t no such ani- 
mal!” said Harrison. 

Samuel smiled. 

“True,” he said. “Of the least ob- 
jectionable, then. I must be settled be- 
fore I can begin work. On a train, I 
can never commence my book or maga- 
zine till the conductor has punched my 
ticket.” 

Harrison pushed a button, and a 
woman entered, was told what was de- 
sired, and soon returned with a list of 
boarding houses in the older part of the 
town, for which Samuel had expressed 
a preference. Half an hour later, armed 
with this list and a pencil, Samuel Luf- 


borrow was pursuing a lodging below 
Fourteenth Street. 

He had various experiences with the 
various landladies, some of which were 
most flattering to himself. For in- 
stance, he caused one lady to cry. He 
had never caused a woman to cry be- 
fore, and he regarded it as something 
of a personal triumph. To be sure, he 
hadn't meant to make her cry, and he 
couldn't say just why she did cry. It 
seemed to be due either to the question, 
“Tf you have a husband, does he drink ?” 
or else to, “What do you pay your 
servants?” She told him, in answer 
to each question, that it was none of 
his business. And when he remained 
firm, stating with dignity that if she 
desired his patronage, she must answer, 
for the wages servants receive indicate 
the grade of service they render— 
whereat she had sniffed, “Oh, do they!” 
—and a bibulous husband betokens 
broken sleep for the boarders, she had 
finally burst into tears and left the 
room. 

Samuel was not 
smelled of cabbage. 

At the next house, the landlady, a 
Mrs. Thomas, was evidently “a decayed 
gentlewoman,” he thought, employing 
the adjective with mental reluctance. 
Her husband didn’t drink because she 
had no husband. 

“Tf I had, and he did, we would have 
parted long ago,” she sait. 

She admitted, with 
candor, that water bugs occasionally 
made their appearance, but were rigor- 
ously dealt with, and she confessed a 
strong personal aversion to parsnips. 

Samuel liked her. He liked her very 
much. Her house, down a quiet side 
street, was old, but comfortable. His 
instincts were all for an immediate ac- 
ceptance, and since they were backed by 
satisfactory answers to his questions, 
he decided that for once it would be 
safe to be guided by them. 

He was given a room on the second 
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floor, at the rear of the house, with 
windows that looked out on a half-dead 
ailanthus tree in the back yard and 
down other back yards in the rear of 
the houses on the next street. Samuel 
carefully pulled down his shades, un- 
packed his grip, and selected a clean 
shirt and a necktie to match. He 
wished to look his best for the ordeal 
of dinner. 

He saw in the glass a smooth-shaven 
face, mild blue eyes, pink cheeks, like 
a boy’s, that belied the gray hairs just 
appearing on the temples, and a rather 
becoming blue necktie. His eyeglasses 
were of gold. Samuel wondered .again 
why it was that such females as the 
haughty blonde never bestowed a sec- 
ond look upon him. It must be his eyes, 
he reflected. He could not flash upon 
the other sex that masterful look of in- 
cipient possession they desire. His eyes 
betrayed, no doubt, his timidity. He 
sighed, and went downstairs to dinner. 

Mrs. Thomas was waiting for him in 
the parlor. She was an uncommon 
landlady, who could be a hostess. With 
her were two other women. 

“Mr. Lufborrow,” she said, “I want 
to present you to Miss Greenough and 
Miss Warren. I’m going to put you 
between them at table.” 

Samuel bowed, embarrassed, to each 
in turn, and murmured something about 
a tongue sandwich. 

“With the bread in the 
fear,” said Miss Warren. 

Samuel looked up, pleased. 
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He liked 
her voice as well as her quickness. She 
was a smallish woman, he judged about 
his_oWn age—he confessed to forty— 
and she certainly bore no resemblance 
to the haughty-blonde type. She was 
very trim, though, and he disliked to 
see women fat. It was bad architec- 
ture. 

Then he looked at Miss Greenough. 
She was tall, for a woman—as tall as 
he, or taller. She seemed aggressive, 
and wore several rings. Also, her chin 


was unmistakably passing into the 
plural. Samuel wondered if she 
wouldn’t have been a haughty blonde 
in her younger days if she had been 
given the opportunity. While he was 
wondering this, he found himself being 
taken into the dining room under her 
escort. 

There were other people, men and 
women, at the long table, and Samuel 
was introduced to them all, without re- 
membering a single name. He never 
heard names when being introduced. 
He didn’t now remember the names of 
the two women on either side of him, 
and worked out a plan for learning 
them anew without giving offense. He 
would ask each the name of the other! 

So he turned to Miss Warren first. 

“You know, I really didn’t catch the 
name of the lady on my left,” he said, 
in a low voice, “when we were intro- 
duced in the parlor.” 

“Greenough,” she replied. “And 
mine is Warren. You needn’t ask her 
that.” 

Samuel gasped and colored. He had 
no skill in deception. As his lips were 
struggling with some reply, he heard 
a maid behind his ear saying: 

“Tea, sir?” 

“Yes, yes, tea,” he answered mechan- 
ically. Miss Warren shot a look at him 
and smiled to herself. 

Then he heard the heavier voice of 
Miss Greenough in his other ear. 

“Our landlady tells me you~ come 
from the West,” she said. “Are you 
going into business in New York?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I guess it’s busi- 
ness. I’m a sort of architect, and I’m 
now connected with The Home-Maker 
Magazine.” 

“An architect! Oh, how interest- 
ing!” exclaimed Miss Greenough. “You 
know, it seems to me you architects are 
making America’s one real contribu- 
tion to a native art!” 

Samuel was pleased at this. He had 
always thought so himself. He smiled. 
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“Of course, I mean country houses 
mostly,” she added, “and not the dread- 
ful buildings in New York.” 

“But the buildings in New York are 
not dreadful,” Samuel declared. “Some 
of them are wonderful. They are our 
real contribution !” 

He spoke firmly, his diffidence of 
manner temporarily vanishing. He 
spoke as a professional. Miss Warren 
was leaning forward a little to listen. 
The other woman shifted ground. 

“Of course,” she said hastily, “I 
know just what you mean. I was think- 
ing of the brownstone houses.” 

“Tea,” said the maid, setting a cup 
down beside Samuel. 

“T don’t want tea,” said he. 
coffee.” 

“You said tea,” the maid replied. 

“Did I? Very well.” He put his 
hand on the cup to prevent her remov- 
ing it. “But I never drink tea,” he 
added plaintively to Miss Warren. 

She looked at him sharply. 

“Then why do you keep it?” 

“T wouldn’t trouble the poor maid to 
change it,” he answered. “Besides, 
maybe I shall like it in New York.” 

Miss Warren said nothing, but her 
eyes twinkled. 

On the other side, Miss Greenough 
was resuming her remarks on esthetic 
matters. Samuel listened with respect- 
ful attention, and agreed with all she 
What was the use of arguing? 
She was an amateur. He-didn’t like to 
argue with amateurs. He fell to won- 
dering what time his trunk would ar- 
rive, and buttered his bread from Miss 
Warren’s butter plate. She ate hers 
without butter lest he discover his mis- 
take. 

Immediately after dinner Samuel 
went up to his room, and shortly after- 
ward his trunk came. He unpacked it, 
and then arranged his table. At the 
back he stood his few books, and in 
front he placed a clean blotting pad, a 
japanned tray containing several pencils 


“T want 


said. 


of black, red, and blue, sharpened with 
the precision of a machine, and a memo- 
randum calendar pad of heroic propor- 
tions. On the top sheet—the date of 
the next day—he wrote with black pen- 
cil: “Buy ink—buttons for drawers 

* He scratched his head in 
thought a second, and added: ‘Needle 
and thread to fasten same with.” Then, 
with the blue pencil, he wrote: ‘Ask 
name of blonde at office. Inquire what 
is pay day.” Finally, with the red pen- 
cil, he wrote: “Am deficient in social 
adaptability. Must cultivate quickness.” 

It will be easy to see, from the color 
scheme of these memoranda, that each 
color represented a special department 
of his life—the personally material, the 
business side, the spiritual realm. Yet 
Samuel had been called impractical! 

He now prepared for bed, and pres- 
ently lay restive on his pillow, listening 
intently to a disturbing sound. At last 
he rose, lit the gas, and looked angrily 
about. Sure enough, there on the man- 
tel, ticking with insolent Gallic rapidity, 
was a French clock. Samuel hated 
French clocks as adornments, and he 
hated any clock in a sleeping room. He 
was by nature a fidgety sleeper, prone 
to long spells of wakefulness. He took 
the offending timepiece in his hand and 
tried to stop it, but as it had no pen- 
dulum, he didn’t succeed. Then he 
looked about for a place to put'it. He 
tried one of his coat pockets in the 
closet and got back into bed, listening 
with strained ears. Yes, very faintly, 
he could hear the Gallic tick. It re- 
minded him of Poe’s ‘Telltale Heart.” 
He got up again, once more seized_the 
clock, and peeped cautiously into the 
hall. A single light was burning dimly. 
No one was about. He tiptoed to the 
bathroom, set the clock in the wash- 
bowl, and went back to bed. 

“And how did you sleep your first 
night in New York?” inquired Miss 
Greenough sweetly, at breakfast. Miss 
Warren had eaten her breakfast and 
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departed, but Miss Greenough evidently 
did not belong to the working classes. 

“I had the tick-tocks,” he replied. 

“The what?” asked Miss Greenough. 

“The tick-tocks. There was a beastly 
little French clock in my room. I can’t 
stand a clock when I’m trying to sleep. 
{ can -hear it yelling, “Tick-tock! Tick- 
tock!’ for hours after I’ve put it out of 
the way.” 

“You poor man!” cried the woman. 
“So it was you who left that clock in 
the bathroom! I couldn’t think who 
could have done it. Your nerves must 
be bad. Don’t tell me what nerves are! 
I’ve been all through it. I had to go to 
a famous specialist for months once. 
But he was the loveliest man, and he 
quite cured me, and I can cure you, so 
you won't mind anything in your room, 
not even cannons. The first thing, you 
must give up coffee and drink milk. 
Here, Jane, bring Mr. Lufborrow an 
extra glass and pass the milk.” 

“But I like coffee, and I loathe milk,” 
Samuel protested weakly. 

“Of course, everybody likes coffee,” 
she answered, pouring him out a glass 
of milk. “But you drink this instead.” 

Nobody had treated him in this moth- 
erly and masterful fashion for more 
years than he could remember. It was 
rather pleasant. He took the milk 
obediently and began to gulp it. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Not that way! 
You must sip it, or it’s very indigestible. 
It makes a ball in your stomach.” 

Accordingly Samuel sipped. He 
hated the stuff, but he sipped it all and 
plunged at an egg for relief. 

Miss Greenough followed him from 
the table out into the hall. 

“Good luck on your first day!” she 
said, adding playfully: “And mind, 
now, no coffee at lunch!” 

Miss Greenough’s attempts at the 
playful were somewhat elephantine, but 
Samuel was not in a critical mood. He 
was enjoying the new sensation of being 
mothered. If one can’t be masterful, 


being mothered is the next best thing. 
He promised about the coffee, felt in 
his pocket to make sure he had the day’s 
memorandum, torn from his pad, and 
set off toward his-office. 

That evening he attached no impor- 
tance to the fact that when he left his 
room to go down to dinner, Miss Green- 
ough’s door—her room was the second- 
floor front—was ajar, and that she 
almost immediately followed him, wear- 
ing all her rings and a dress cut de- 
cidedly open at the ‘hroat. She had 
been told that her throat was “noble.” 
Miss Warren, however, who was al- 
ready at the table, appeared to notice 
it, for she lifted her eyebrows ever so 
slightly. ; 

A sharp observer across the table— 
had there been one, which there wasn’t 
—tmight have detected the smoke of bat- 
tle afar off in this lift to Miss Warren’s 
eyebrows. To less than a sharp ob- 
server the spectacle of the mild Sam- 
uel eating soup between Miss Green- 
ough’s “noble” throat and Miss War- 
ren’s slender, collar-incased neck would 
have offered no great emotional possi- 
bilities. Samuel, in very truth, did not 
appear a man to fight about; which 
proves that we know next to nothing 
about the sex, after all. 

“Are you going out this evening, Miss 
Greenough?” inquired Miss Warren 
sweetly, leaning forward and looking, 
perforce, across Samuel’s soup plate at 
the low-cut dress. 

“No, dear, not to-night, I think,” the 
other replied in deeply dulcet tones. “I 
had thought of the opera, but it’s ‘But- 
terfly,’ and I’m rather weary of ‘Butter- 
fly,’ aren’t you, Mr. Lufborrow ?” 

“Why, I guess so,” he answered. “I 
never saw it.” 

Miss Warren laughed softly. Some- 
how her laugh made Samuel feel clever. 
He turned toward her. 

“Did you ever see it?” he asked, in a 
low tone. “Is it the proper thing to be 
tired of ?” 
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“T believe it is proper to disparage 
Puccini at present,” she answered. 

Samuel faced front. 

“Yes,” he remarked to the butter, 
“Puccini doesn’t wear, does he? That’s 
it—he doesn’t wear.” 

Miss Greenough’s noble throat flut- 
tered. 

“T knew you'd agree,” she said. “I’ve 
had such arguments with some of my 
friends who attend the opera all of the 
time. They have a box. I shall tell 
them what you've said.” 

Samuel raised his eyes apprehen- 
sively from the butter. 

“Tell them—what J said!” The idea 
overcame him. How dangerous it was 
to joke, after all! He turned his eyes 
toward Miss Warren. Hers were twin- 


kling. They were very pretty gray 
eyes. They were full of fun. She low- 
ered them instantly—lowered them 


from his glance! 

“What have you been doing to-day ?” 
he asked boldly. 

“What I always do—cataloguing 
books in the library,” she replied. “And 
how did you enjoy your first day in 
New York?” 

Samuel was subconsciously aware 
that the woman on his other side was 
Straining her attention to hear this con- 
versation. He wondered whether po- 
liteness didn’t demand that he address 
both ladies. So he compromised on the 
butter. 

“IT enjoyed it very much,” he 
“T went into a great store to buy some 
buttons for—to buy some buttons, and 
after waiting till they sent my dollar bill 
down to Washington to see if it was all 
right, I got back my change and started 
out. But I emerged in a totally dif- 


said. 


ferent street, and as I have a rooted 
objection to asking my way—an objec- 
tion rooted in pride—I saw a great deal 
of your city before regaining the cliff- 
side aerie called my office.” 

“You poor man!’ said Miss Green- 
ough. 


“The next time you have shop- 


ping to do, you must let me do it for 
you. I visit the shops almost every 
morning.” 

“It must have been great fun,” said 
Miss Warren. “Think of being able 
to get lost! A fresh sensation!” 

“It was fun,” said Samuel, turning 
to the latter speaker appreciatively. 
“You krow, to-night I saw the sun set 
in the east! The experience was ex- 
traordinary. I’m only afraid it will 
keep me awake trying to get it around 
right again.” 

“Can’t I be of assistance to you in 
sewing on those buttons you bought to- 
day?” came the voice from his other 
side. 

Samuel blushed. 

“Oh, you are very kind, but there 
is only one, and I couldn’t dream 
“Coffee, sir?” said Jane, the maid. 

“Yes,” murmured -Samuel, “cer- 
tainly.” 

“Naughty, 





naughty!” said Miss 
Greenough. “Especially not at night! 
You men are all alike. You simply 
won’t give up anything, to be cured.” 

“Are we?” asked Samuel. 

He was thinking how the haughty 
blonde had beamed that afternoon on 
the assistant advertising agent, who 
wore a green Tyrol hat with the band 
bow at the rear. In fact, he was still 
thinking when the coffee was set before 
him, and was picking up Iris spoon to 
sip it when Miss rings 
flashed under his cup 
slipped out of his reach. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “but it is 
for your good.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!” 
mured. 

He was being mothered again. He 
liked it, but he did want his coffee. 
Still, perhaps it was for his good. It 
occurred to him to say that the surest 
way to be unhappy in this world is to 
take pleasure in pleasant things. He 
turned toward Miss Warren as the one 
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eyes, and the 


he mur- 














more likely to appreciate such a re- 
mark—and discovered that she was 
gone. Nearly every one was gone! 
Dinner was about over, and he was sit- 
ting practically alone with Miss Green- 
ough. He turned back toward her and 
met her glance bent upon him as if she 
would say, “I will look after you. Fin- 
ish your dinner leisurely. There is 
plenty of time.” 

Samuel gulped the last piece of 
cracker and cheese, rose, and gallantly 
moved Miss Greenough’s chair, as she 
rosé, also. He was vaguely alarmed 
and subtly flattered. But in the par- 
lor, his eyes sought for Miss Warren, 
and he was disappointed to find her 
sitting in the window seat with a young 
lawyer’s clerk, an utterly commonplace 
person, who occupied a chair across the 
dining table. It was Miss Greenough 
who went up the stairs with him. 

At the head of the stairs, she bade 
him good night. 

“I’ve told Mrs. Thomas of your ob- 
jection to clocks,” she said, “and I’m 
sure you won’t be troubled again. 
You’re sure I can’t help you with that 
button? Very well—lI’d just love to, 
though, you poor, lone bachelor! Sleep 
well.” 

She put out her hand, and Samuel 
saw no escape from taking it. He did 
so. She pressed his warmly. It was a 
curious sensation. He liked it! He 
answered the Miss Green- 
ough looked into his eyes, and then, 
with a meaning smile, pulled gently, 
to extract her fingers. Samuel dropped 
them suddenly and went abruptly into 
his room. He undid his purchase, re- 
moved sufficient of his clothes to get 
at the buttonless part of his under ap- 
parel, and tried to thread a needle. But 
his fingers were trembling so—or else 
the light was so bad, as he told him- 
self—that he had to abandon the at- 
tempt.- He resorted once more to a 
safety pin, and sat down to read. But 
the book remained unopened. 


pressure. 
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“I am certainly getting bolder,” he 
reflected, smiling to himself. 

“Or she is,” he presently added, and 
a cloud came over his bliss. 

As the days went on, Samuel was 
mothered more and more, and more 
and more he took a comfortable pleas- 
ure in the process, without, however, 
knowing just why it was that it seemed, 
after all, a rather sexless pleasure. The 
reason was Miss Warren. Miss War- 
ren never mothered him. Miss War- 
ren never bade him good night on the 
stairs, with a hand pressure. Miss 
Warren never waited in the parlor till 
he came down to breakfast and opened 
his eggs for him. It wasn’t Miss War- 
ren who took tucks in the sleeves of 
his new shirts when he complained that 
they were too long. No, but it was 
Miss Warren who saw his jokes at din- 
ner. It was Miss Warren whose eyes 
fell before his sometimes when he gath- 
ered courage to launch a compliment. 
It was Miss Warren whom he met one 
night in the hall, as he was returning 
from the theater, and held whispered 
converse with, while her closeness to 
him, her face glimmering in the dusk, 
sent the blood racing through his veins. 
It was Miss Warren he wanted to take 
to a Symphony concert—when he took 
Miss Greenough. 

Obviously the enemy were attacking 
by different systems of strategy. 

Samuel was not unaware that he had 
inspired interest in Miss Greenough, 
but that Miss Warren should care any- 
thing about him never entered his cal- 
culations. That was where Miss War- 
ren’s calculations were a little lax, also. 

She may have realized it one evening 
when she came upstairs to her room—_ 
she lived on the third floor directly over 
Samuel—and on the way passed Miss 
Greenough’s door and saw Samuel in- 
side. Miss Greenough saw that she 
saw, and saw, also, perhaps, that she 
lifted her eyebrows. 

h, won’t you. come in, too, dear 
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Miss Warren?” she said. “Mr. Luf- 
borrow has been good enough to advise 
me about the decorations of my room.” 

“It’s very kind of Mr. Lufborrow, 
I’m sure,” the other answered, stepping 
the least way over the threshold. ‘And 
also very brave,” she added. 

“What do you mean?” Miss Green- 
ough inquired. 

“That I’m gilding the lily, dear lady,” 
Samuel answered, with a stroke of in- 
spiration, and looked toward Miss War- 
ren for appreciation. 

He got it. He got a look that made 
the blood come to his face. He ex- 
panded. He grew facetious, playful. 
He seized a plaster bust of Beethoven 
in one hand and a Billikin in the other, 
and cried, “Here we have two examples 
of plastic art, the rhythmic placing of 
which is a problem to be met. It was 


met, to be sure—admirably, I think. 
Beethoven upheld the dignity of one 
end of the mantel, beneath Geraldine 
Farrar finely framed (What could be 


more appropriate—Beethoven at the 
feet of Farrar?) and Billikin upheld 
the other end, at the feet of the Sistine 
Madonna.. Should we alter such an 
arrangement ?” 

“Somehow the Billlikin never seemed 
to go with Raphael’s sublime creation,” 
said Miss Greenough. 

Samuel and Miss Warren exchanged 
glances, and Samuel placed Beethoven 
in the middle of the mantel, with a blue 
vase at either end. Then he climbed 
up and removed Geraldine, placing the 
old steel engraving of the Madonna by 
itself in the center. He took Geral- 
dine across the room and placed her on 
a table against the wall, moving the 

. books, which were in a straight line, to 

one side, and the lamp to the other. 
Returning to the mantel, which capped 
a coal grate, he dropped the Billikin 
deliberately on the marble hearth and 
kicked the pieces in among the ashes. 

Miss Greenough gasped angrily. 
Miss Warren laughed aloud. Samuel 


dusted the plaster off his boot with his 
handkerchief. There was a long mo- 
ment of silence. 

“Yes, of course you are right. The 
Billikin isn’t art,’ Miss Greenough said 
finally, as if she had heroically swal- 
lowed the last chunk of her indignation. 

Miss Warren slipped from the room. 
Samuel looked after her, disconsolate. 
His mad mood evaporated. He was no 
longer dashing; he no longer wanted 
to be. But he didn’t want to go back 
to his room, either. His room was 
lonely and cheerless. He sank down in 
a chair and watched Miss Greenough 
sweepathe dust of the poor Billikin from 
the hearth. Then she looked at him, at 
the door that Miss Warren had half 
closed behind her, and laughed—a laugh 
that was almost a giggle. 

Samuel looked surprised. 

“IT was just thinking,” she said, “how 
improper it is for you to be here in my 
room, alone. I’m sure Mrs. Thomas 
wouldn’t approve!” 

“T’ll go at once,” said Samuel. 

“But it’s so silly that you should have 
to—if you want to stay,” said Miss 
Greenough, before he could carry out 
his threat. 

“Then I’ close the door,” he replied, 
rising. 

“Oh, no, no! You mustn’t do that!” 
she exclaimed, with a horrified titter. 

Samuel sat down obediently. 

“But it’s so here,” he 
“You have a coal 


comfortable 
said. fire. I have 
none.” 

“You may smoke if you want. I 
should just love to have you!” Miss 
Greenough said. 

She poked up the fire. She moved 
her easiest chair before it. She made 
Samuel change his seat, and brought 
him a box of matches, and while he 
was lighting his cigar, she took a hasty 
look at herself in the glass, patted her 
hair, readjusted the scarf over her 
shoulders, turned down the gas to con- 
siderably less than the full glow, and 
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then seated herself beside him, prop- 
ping her chins in her hand so that their 
plurality was not apparent, and looked 
into the red fire pit. Then, with a 
stroke of inspiration rare for her, she 
resorted to the weapon of silence. 

Samuel was very comfortable. His 
creature needs were all supplied. He 
was sitting alone with a woman, and it 
was improper, and therefore doubly 
pleasant. After all, she had been very 
good to him. She had solid virtues. 
She took trouble for him; she helped 
him amid the perplexities of material 
existence; she cared for him. Yes, it 
was evident that she cared for him. 
No woman had ever done that before. 
Her hand was large, to be sure, but it 
had a warm, comfortable feel when it 
took his to say good night. Yes, she 
made life pleasanter. He turned and 
looked at her. She was still gazing 
into the fire. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
asked Samuel, since he could think of 
nothing more original to say. 

She smiled at him. 

“T mustn’t tell you,” she said, blush- 
ing almost girlishly. 

“Please!” said Samuel. 

“T was thinking how pleasant this is 
—this silent companionship by the fire’s 
glow,” she replied, ‘and how stupid it 
is that the world doesn’t permit it ex- 
cept—except for married folks.” 

Her voice was low, but not so low 
but that Miss Warren, who had come 
down to draw hot water in the bath- 
room, and had come on tiptoe in house 
slippers, for reasons best known to her- 
self, heard it. She must have been very 
close to the half-open door. And she 
also heard Samuel’s reply. 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose that is so 
—the world’s not permitting it, I mean. 
Perhaps that’s one reason it’s so pleas- 
ant.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lufborrow, how can you 
be such a cynic?” came the voice of his 
companion. 
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“I’m not a cynic,” he replied. “But 
you, as a daughter of Eve, ought to 
know the pleasure of forbidden fruit. 
I think I should like to shut the door.” 

Miss Warren glided hastily away. As 
Samuel was about to carry out his 
threat, he saw her gown whisking into 
the bathroom and heard the rush of 
the water tap. He didn’t close the door. 

“There’s some one in the hall,” he 
said, coming back. “I’d better duck. 
Good night.” 

Miss Greenough’s eyes were full of 
tears! Samuel gasped in amazement. 

“Oh, I'm silly! Forgive me!” she 
cried, dabbing with her handkerchief. 
“But we—I—was so happy just now. 
There’s always somebody in the hall. 
That’s life.” 

She did not shake hands, and Samuel 
looked at her a bewildered moment in 
clumsy silence, and then fled to his 
room. He heard Miss Warren leave 
the bathroom, and a moment later his 
gas went down, denoting that she had 
turned hers up. 

“Yes,” he reflected wistfully. 
“There’s always somebody in the hall 
—and that’s life!” 

He wrote on his pad for the morrow: 
“Walk in Central Park and try to un- 
tangle perplexities.” Then he sneaked 
from the house to an all-night res- 
taurant on Broadway, and drank two 
cups of the forbidden coffee. 

Samuel did not sleep well that night. 
Perhaps it was the recollection of Miss 
Greenough’s tears and the disturbing 
reflection that somehow he was to blame 
for them and ought to do something 
about it. Perhaps it was the coffee. At 
any rate, he passed a miserable night, 
and arose early. The result of this un- 
usual proceeding was that he break- 
fasted with Miss Warren instead of 
Miss Greenough. He had to open his 
own egg, but he quite forgot that in 
the brilliant friendliness of her chat. 
She made no mention of the night be- 
fore, but she paid no attention to the 
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lawyer’s clerk across the table, either. 
Dull fellow, why should she? Samuel 
took her uptown to the library—‘my 
sweatshop,” she called it—and bade her 
good morning beneath the shadow. of 
one of the great, smiling stone lions. 

“Early rising has its advantages,” he 
said boldly. 

“For some of us it has had its dis- 
advantages,” she replied, dropping her 
lashes and running up the steps. 

Samuel drifted into the throng upon 
the sidewalk like one in a dream, and 
was nearly run down by a motor as he 
plunged, unseeing, across the avenue. 

That evening Samuel was out. He 
was taking Miss Greenough to a con- 
cert—or, rather, she was taking him. 
They would not return before ten- 
thirty. At ten o’clock, when the house 
was still and most of the boarders safe 
in their rooms, Miss Warren stole 
downstairs and quickly entered Sam- 
uel’s room, closing the door behind her. 
She went directly to his desk and began 
to turn the leaves of his memorandum 
pad. Engagements were marked ahead, 
business appointments, reminders of 
quaint personal affairs. She smiled 
fondly. Samuel had once told her 
about his system. Then she held back 
the two leaves over the following Sun- 
day, took the red pencil, and wrote: 
“Invite Miss Warren out to dinner.” 
She dropped the pencil back into the 
tray, her cheeks flushed, one hand on 
her bosom, and tiptoed guiltily from the 
room. 

When Samuel and Miss Greenough 
came in half an hour later, Miss War- 
ren happened to be descending the stairs 
after hot water, just as they were say- 
ing good night in the upper hall. 

On Sunday morning Samuel was al- 
ways the last one down to breakfast, 
and Miss Greenough alone usually re- 
mained at table to keep him company, 
even as on week days. But on this next 
Sabbath Miss Warren arrived even 
later than Samuel, and was rewarded 


by two glances, one of which was a 
glance of welcome. She was in a very 
cheerful mood. Also, Samuel observed, 
she was looking extraordinarily fresh 
and attractive. She remarked that it 
was a fine day, which it unquestionably 
was, and that she wished she were in 
the country, or, failing that, that she 
could just hire an old-fashioned han- 
som cab and drive all over town and 
through Central Park. 

After breakfast she went to the front 
door, opened it wide, and stood on the 
steps, breathing in the crisp winter air. 
Samuel followed her. He was evidently 
embarrassed. He rumpled his hair with 
his fingers. In his other hand he was 
crumpling up the day’s leaf from his 
memorandum pad. He couldn’t re- 
member when the idea had come to him 
of inviting her to dinner, or just why 
he had planned such a bold coup. It 
seemed a hardy thing to do. Would 
she go? Had he planned to say some- 
thing to her at this dinner? It was 
very perplexing. Miss Greenough had 
hinted some sort of an engagement to 
take her to evening service at the As- 
cension. Yet how could that be when 
here on his pad was written, in the im- 
portant red, “Invite Miss Warren out 
to dinner”? Well, he couldn’t go back 
on his schedule. 

“Miss Warren, will—will you—do 
me the honor—give me the pleasure of 
—of dining with me this evening?” he 
suddenly blurted out. 

Miss Warren did not turn at once. 
He waited breathlessly. When she did 
turn, surprise was written on her face. 

“Why, yes, I should be delighted!” 
she said. “It’s very good of you. Will 
you take me to some real gay place?” 

She smiled daringly. Samuel colored 
with pleasure. 

“We'll be devils,” he said. 

Then they reéntered the house to- 
gether. 

Samuel didn’t know just how much 
it would cost him to be a devil, but he 
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resolved to plunge heavily, and put 
twenty dollars in his pocket. He se- 
lected his shirt and necktie with great 
care, made sure that he had remembered 
to wipe all the talcum powder from his 
face after shaving, and at six-thirty sat 
awaiting Miss Warren in the parlor. 
She, too, came down the stairs a mo- 
ment later, looking her very best. He 
had wronged her, he decided, when he 


had thought she was his age. She was 
all of five years younger! 
They went forth gayly. Samuel 


never looked back, but Miss Warren 
did—for just the fraction of a second— 
and her glance went up to the second- 
story front, where the face of Miss 
Greenough was pressed to the pane. If 
anything, her spirits rose higher than 
ever. It was dark; the walk was slip- 
pery; she took Samuel’s arm. Once 
she quite slipped, and he felt his 
strength hold her up. He locked his 
arm tighter thereafter, speechlessly 
happy. 

They boarded a bus. 

“Now where shall we go?” he asked. 

“Oh, you've got to decide that.” 

“But I know nothing about your gay 
hotels,” he protested. 

“Neither do I. Do you think J have 
any money to go to them? And no kind 
fairy ever took me before.” The voice 
was a little wistful. 

“Then we'll go where there is a cab- 
aret,” Samuel declared. “A man in the 
office was talking about one yesterday. 
I think I can find it.” 

They alighted at Forty-second Street 
and walked west to Broadway, Miss 
Warren again taking his arm and al- 
most running past the library. 

“T feel as if my sweatshop would 


reach out a hand and grab me in,” she 
cried. “Quick, hurry me by!” 
“You poor girl!” said Samuel. “Is 


it such hard work?” 

“B-r-r-r, let’s not talk about it!” she 
answered. 
Samuel, after some difficulty, ran the 
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restaurant to earth, and the pair en- 
tered, into the warm, perfumed smell, 
the babel of voices, the crash of rag- 
time, the glitter of women’s shoulders 
and glass and china and shirt fronts. 

“Dear, dear, I should have put on my 
swallowtail,” Samuel sighed, as he 
passed his coat to the girl at the en- 
trance, or, rather, submitted to her 
grabbing it. 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Miss War- 
ren. 

‘Because I haven’t got one,” he re- 
plied. 

Dut a head waiter showed them to a 
table just the same, and while Miss 
Warren took off her long white gloves, 
Samuel wrestled with the menu, much 
perturbed by the silent presence of a 
waiter at his shoulder, pencil poised. 

“You order,” he said finally, passing 
the card to his companion. “I studied 
French so long ago. It seems to have 
changed.” 

“This is Broadway French, I guess,’ 
she laughed. “You must order. This 
is your party. I just want to have 
everything done for me.” 

Samuel took the spur, and the waiter 
took his order. It was an extraordinary 
repast—grapefruit, green-turtle soup, 
lobster Newburg, celery-root salad, 
peach ice cream, and coffee—a whole 
pot of coffee. But Miss Warren de- 
clared that she loved everything, and 
she heroically ate everything, and she 
applauded the singers on the stage— 
who were in conventional dress in ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, much to her 
amusement—and gazed with delight at 
the strange conglomeration of men and 
women about her, and whispered across 
to Samuel confidentially to look at this 
man or that woman, and never appeared 
to notice at all that poor Samual was 
becoming more and more distraught, 
preoccupied. 

But, with the coffee, his brow sud- 
denly cleared. 

“T have a confession to make!” he 


? 
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exclaimed. “I had something to ask 
of you, or to say to you, when I planned 
this dinner, but for the life of me I’ve 
not been able to remember what it was. 
3ut we'll have to have another, won’t 
we? And then maybe it will come 
back to me!” 

Miss Warren’s eyes were looking at 
him over her cup. They were merry, 
but enigmatic. She leaned forward 
across the table. 

“T can’t say I’m sorry,” she replied, 
“because I’m having such a good time!” 

“Are you?” said Samuel. “Are you?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!” he cried. 
me—I’m so dull.” 

“It’s dull of you to think so,” she 
replied. 

Samuel paid his check. It took nearly 
half of his twenty dollars. Yes, it was 
expensive to be devilish. But, on the 
curb, he hailed a taxi, none the less. 
Miss Warren got in. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t! Such extrava- 
gance! [ love it!” she cried. “We'll go 
home in style!” 

“Home?” said Samuel. “Not much! 
Driver, take us through Central Park 
and back!” 

Samuel spoke as one having author- 
ity. He felt superb, capable of daring 
deeds. The cab sped up Broadway and 
entered the park by the Maine monu- 
ment. It was smooth on the drive. The 
roar of street traffic ceased. A moon 
shone over the snowy trees. In the cab 
it was dark, and he saw his companion’s 
face only when a lamp flashed past. 

He moved closer to her on the seat. 

“T wish it were a horse cab,” he said. 
“This goes too fast.” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

Presently he moved still closer. She 
did not retreat from him. The atmos- 
phere was electric. 

“Tell me, do you work very hard?’ 
he inquired. “Aren’t you happy in your 
work ?” 

In the flash of the next lamp he saw 


, 


“But you—with 


’ 
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her face, turned up to his. Her eyes 
were wistful. . 

“It isn’t that it’s so hard,” she said, 
“though it’s stupid—just clerical mo- 
notony. But life is so lonely when you 
have no family, and only a library 
clerk’s pay. I’m a little, horrid cat to 
let you spend all this money on me 
to-night, but I just can’t help it. Till 
you came to Mrs. Thomas’, there was 
nobody even to joke with, nobody to 

” She broke off abruptly. 

At the next lamp, Samuel saw that 
her face was downcast, and a tear 
seemed, to his excited imagination, to 
glisten on her lashes. 

He moved still closer. He was touch- 
ing her now. Her left hand lay on his 
knee. His right hand, obeying, seem- 
ingly, an independent will of its own, 
took it. Samuel gave an inward gasp, 
but the hand was not withdrawn. He 
pressed it firmer. Suddenly it seemed 
to him that he knew why he had in- 
vited her to dinner. Yes, surely that 
had been his intention! 

“T want to know,” he said, “if it 
would be possible for a woman like you 
to care for a man like me.” 

“What sort of a man are you?” 
the hand was not withdrawn. 

“Just a stumbling, absent-minded, 
timid, constitutionally ineffective, wool- 
gathering ninny,” said Samuel. “Sammy 
the dreamer, they used to call me back 
home, which was polite for Sammy the 


Still 


fool, because they respected my father.’ 


“Dreamer, yes,” said Miss Warren. 
“Fool, never! Let me catch them say- 
ing so!” 

“Could you—could you—l-love me?” 
Samuel blurted out. 

“Oh, I could! I do!” came the whis- 
per. “But I’m not worth it. You don’t 
know what a little cat Iam. I—I——” 
And suddenly there was no doubt of 
her tears. 

All his soul, all his dreams, all the 
inhibited instincts of his manhood, rose 


in Samuel Lufborrow then. He did 











what any man should have done. He 
gathered the slender woman beside him 
into his arms, and she nestled to his 
bosom like a homing dove. 

“Hold me close. You are so strong, 
so strong!” she murmured. 

Strong! The word was a hymn of 
victory in his enraptured ears. 

The cab turned, it reached the south- 
ern end of the park again, and Samuel 
gave the direction for home. 

There was a light burning in the sec- 
ond-floor front when the cab stopped 
at the door, and the woman, as she 
alighted, could see the curtain lifted 
ever so little. That was why she stopped 
in the dark parlor before ascending the 
stairs. 

“When—when shall we tell them?” 
she whispered, in Samuel’s arms. “We 
must, you know.” 

He let her slip from him and wiped 
his brow. 

“I hadn’t thought of that!” he mur- 
mured, visions of Miss Greenough’s 
forgotten tears arising suddenly before 
him. 

“\Vell, we won’t think of it now,” she 
said suddenly, leading the way upstairs. 

In the upper hall, close to Miss 
Greenough’s door, she paused to say 
good night. Suddenly she put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him. He 
could feel that her face was hot, as if 
she were blushing. 

“Good night—dearest!” she said 
aloud. 

Samuel’s whole being quivered at the 
word, and he clasped her to him hun- 
grily, till she gave a gasping little laugh 
and said: 

“Darling, you’re hurting me. 
are so strong!” 


You 
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Then she seemed to listen a second, 
and, with a lingering pressure of his 
fingers, went on up the stairs. 

Samuel heard nothing. He had for- 
gotten the door behind him. He en- 
tered his room and looked at himself 
in the glass. He seemed oddly changed. 
He seemed larger! He had taken a 
woman into his arms—masterfully— 
and she had nestled there! She had 
called him strong! Him—sitrong! 

It was not till he started to undress, 
and thé few silver pieces remaining 
from his twenty dollars jingled in his 
pocket, that his thoughts descended to 
mundane matters. How about Miss 
Greenough? What could he say to her? 
Had he been a cad? The thought of 
her large hand, her silly chatter, were 
unpleasant now, with his mistress’ 
kisses on his lips. Oh, if she could only 
get him out of the difficulty! Yet he 
was the strong one now—he must do it 
himself. Besides—and he blushed at 
his previous wish—it wasn’t anything a 
gentleman could tell, even to his future 
wife. She must never know. He went 
to bed and dreamed that it was Miss 
Greenough in the cab with him, crying 
out loudly for help and beating him 
with a huge Billikin. 

Sut she was not at breakfast the next 
morning. Miss Warren had waited long 
enough to welcome him as he came 
down, with a look that made the world 
He opened his egg himself. Miss 
The next 





rosy. 
Greenough was ill, Jane said. 


day she moved to another boarding 
house. 

“So, after all,” thought Samuel, “she 
made life easy for me to the end. But 
why did she go away 

He asked Miss Warren that, but his 
sweetheart was quite unable to answer. 
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URPRISED? At the way it 
4 turned out, you mean? No, I 
don’t think I am. Jeanne is 
Jeanne, as people are always saying— 
though some of us remember when she 
was Jenny. Besides, the affair was 
queer from the beginning—dqueer to the 
end. 

For instance, that very morning—the 
morning—you’d have supposed that 
there would have been an air of fes- 
tivity and joyous excitement about us, 
and that she and he would have been 
inseparable? Not a bit of it! Eldon 


sat on the front seat, looking, as usual, 
painfully misplaced in the country and 


out of doors, and Jeanne was on the 
back seat, with the length of one of 
these young-bungalow touring cars be- 
tween them. Now and then he edged 
around stiffly and shouted something 
over his shoulder, and she screamed a 
reply or waved her hand, but anything 
like human conversation was out of the 
question. Which, perhaps, was the rea- 
son she insisted on his sitting there, 
and also the reason he yielded and 
did it. 

Both of them were nervous. He 
showed it by bursts of too, too sunny 
radiance, alternating with prolonged 
and thoughtful fits of silence. Jeanne 
was downright cross. Except to com- 
plain about the wind and the sun and 
the jolting, she didn’t open her lips 
half a dozen times during the whole 
fifteen-mile trip. 

One of those times was to whisper, 
“Do you know what he’s thinking 
about? His ancestors and his posterity 
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and his lily-white ’scutcheon! He’s 
wondering if I possibly ever have done 
anything or will do anything to bring 
the blush of shame to the cheek of any 
Eldon !” 

Another was to remark, without any 
preface, that the stage was a dog’s life, 
anyway. 

“Think of this season! Two plays 
produced, and goodness knows what 
they cost me in time and work and 
money! Both of them failures. Noth- 
ing to show for them but a lot of 
scenery to pay storage on. The theat- 
rical business is dead and buried. And 
I’d starve before I’d go into the 
movies !” 

I didn’t answer either time. What 
was there to say? And what good 
would it have done to say it then? Be- 
sides, she’d have accused me of being 
prejudiced against Eldon. I’mnot. He 
makes me think of a sacred cow, and I 
loathe the way his hair grows in the 
back and that trick he has of sighing 
resignedly at the end of his sentences, 
but otherwise I have nothing whatever 
against him. I freely admit his cul- 
ture, his seven-times- polished manners, 
his dizzy social position—and his mil- 
lions. 

3ut Jeanne has an amount of tem- 
perament that would do credit to an 
actress of three times her experience 
and reputation, so she was quite as an- 
noyed as she would have been if I had 
spoken my mind. We whirled and 
bumped along in a strained silence, 
broken only by_little grunts when a 


ridge in the abominable road jolted us 
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up into the air. No, it was not a festive 
ride. When we finally got to the inn 
place we were bound for, there were 
splashes of red in Eldon’s cheeks and 
white lines around his mouth, and 
Jeanne was as restless and jumpy as a 
colt. 

However, he helped her out with suf- 
ficient ceremony and tenderness, and 
she clung to him a second quite appro- 
priately. 

“You'd like a room?” I heard him 
murmur. 

She said decisively that she would, 
and he hurried into the office with what 
seemed almost alacrity, though he must 
have known that meant an indefinite 
delay. Oh, well! He could see noth- 
ing of her but a dusty cocoon of cloak 
and veils, and there were all those par- 
ents and grandparents and aunts back 
East to whom he must presently ex- 
plain. 

It was really an overpowering suite 
of rooms to which she and I were 
shown. I doubt if Jeanne herself, with 
all the extravagance of her young suc- 
cess, had ever occupied the like. We 
took off our veils, and our poor, mid- 
dle-class sophistication, and gave our- 
selves up, unashamed, to awe and admi- 
ration. 

“This is what it means to be rich!” 
she gloated, and her face began to 
bloom like a flower through a lifting 
fog. “Nora, look at this fairy-tale 
dressing room! And I’m fond of him!” 
she added hastily. “Awfully fond of 
him! He’s so distinguished and—and 
charming and i 

“Oh, undoubtedly he has charm,” I 
agreed, and if I did glance at the gran- 
deur that encompassed us—why, it was 
well worth glancing at. 

Jeanne frowned. Then, honest as al- 
ways, she laughed reluctantly. 

“Well—money makes any man more 
attractive,” she admitted. 

Later, the fog drifted back just a 
bit when I let fall a tactless remark 
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about Mary Arden and the big hit she 
was making in New York in her new 
play. Jeanne and Mary started out 
five years ago in the same company, 
you remember. 

“Mary Arden, with her squeaky lit- 
tle voice!” she sniffed. “She simply 
happened on the right sort of play and 
a wonder of a leading man! Some day, 
when my luck turns, I’ll show her and 
the rest of them ” She stopped, 
with a queer, blank look. 

“Your diamonds?” I suggested. “Of 
course. You can sit in a box at super- 
cilious ease and yawn when everybody 
else is applauding and sg 

“T won’t!” she flared out. “I? In 
front, watching? Never! I'll never set 
foot inside a theater again!” 

But half an hour’s luxurious daw- 
dling in those rooms would have 
soothed any woman creature ever born, 
and by the time we were ready to go 
downstairs, Jeanne’s cheeks were so 
softly flushed and her eyes so sparkling 
that she reminded me of a rose all dewy 
in the morning sunlight. And I am a 
woman myself, and by no means in- 
clined to poesy; so you can imagine 
how she must have looked to Eldon. 

I wish you could have seen his face 
when he caught his first glimpse of her 
in her white gown and hat! Talk about 
lifting fogs and bursts of sunshine! ‘I 
wouldn’t have believed the man had it 
in him to look so ardent. But he 
spoiled all that with his first words: 

“If only my people could see you 
now !” 

Whether it was that—she had been 
pretty well fed up on his “people”—or 
whether it was a whim or the thing we 
call fate, who can say? But just then, 
turning away with a shrug, she caught 
sight of the garden and greups of sum- 
mery people drinking tea in the per- 
golas and arbors. 

“What an adorable place!” she ex- 
claimed. “Let’s go out there and drink 
something cool!” 
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Eldon, naturally taken aback, tried 
to tell her that he had ordered luncheon 
served immediately after 

“But I’m thirsty now!” she insisted. 
“And hungry, too!” 

“Now ?” he protested. “But, my dear 
Jeanne 4 

She gave him one look. I don’t 
know how he translated it, for her eyes 
can say a number of things very plainly, 
but at any rate he yielded, as he was 
foredoomed to do. We went into the 
garden. 

You know the sort of place—rural 
simplicity of the most elaborate and 
expensive, nature massaged and mani- 
cured and marcelled and dressed in the 
latest fashion of landscape modistes. 
It was lovely, of course, but to any one 
who respects the realities, it was also 
amusing and somewhat irritating—like 
Jeanne and Eldon, who were dawdling 
and chatting as if the most important 
event of their lives were nothing to 
hurry or sober or preoccupy them. The 
sordid, uncompromising facts of this 
world were fenced out of their exist- 
ences as carefully as they were out of 
the garden, I reflected. A rattlesnake 
wriggling across the green velvet ter- 
race would have been no more incred- 
ible than any humiliation or worry or 
defeat intruding upon them. 

Yes, that is what I was thinking— 
at the very moment when tragedy it- 
self was coming toward us to turn our 
sugar-and-water comedy into something 
very different. But then nobody sus- 
pected, Jeanne least of all. None of us 
felt even a shiver of premonition when 
Fate’s messenger appeared in the shape 
of a bedizened page bearing a note for 
Jeanne. She took it with complete in- 
difference, but as she began to read, 
the color rushed up into her face. 

“Another of those wretched ‘mash 
notes’!” I inferred, and very likely 
Eldon did, too, for he frowned and 
omitted a tip. But we both went on 
nibbling and sipping our Fifth Avenue 
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fare, for, after all, somebody with more 
sensibility than sense falls in love with 
Jeanne every day. 

Then, alas! Jeanne made her first 
mistake. Exclaiming sharply, she 
looked up as if to speak, checked her- 
self, and crushed the paper in her hand. 

“Certainly I will not see him! Cer- 
tainly not!” she dismissed the boy. 

“Nothing annoying, I hope?” Eldon 
hinted, with a protective gleam. 

Then she made her second mistake. 

“It’s of no importance whatever,” 
she answered—and deliberately tore 
the note into scraps and put the scraps 
into her wrist bag. 

It looked odd to me, and it must have 
looked still odder to Eldon, consider- 
ing everything. He asked no more 
questions, but it was clear to me that 
he was not happy. I remembered what 
she had told me of his jealousy—the 
profound, acute, ever-vigilant jealousy 
of the sincere egotist—and I wondered 
uncomfortably why she chose not to 
soothe it at this time of all others. We 
tried to resume our talk, but it grew 
thinner and thinner over the current 
of our private thoughts, and I was 
dreading the moment when it would 
give way altogether and let us down 
into Heaven only knew what awkward 
depths, when, “I beg your pardon!” 
said a voice behind us. 

It was a delightful voice, and the 
owner of it, as he came into view, 
proved a singularly attractive person 
—tall, dark, graceful, and all the more 
interesting because he was shabby and 
horribly nervous. He made me think 
of poets and attic chambers and such- 
like romantic things, and I recalled at 
once having seen him about our hotel 
in town and also in the lobby of the inn. 

“l’m sorry to intrude,’ he went on 
quickly, “but you didn’t answer my 
note, Jeanne, and I must have a word 
with you.” He stretched out his hand 
to her in a gesture strange to see in 
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these stiff, tailored days. “Come, dear. 
We've a lot to say to each——” 

“What insolence!” she exclaimed, the 
red flaming up into her face again. 
“I never saw you before in my life, 
and you know it!” 

“What?” he gasped. 

“Never!” She turned to Eldon. 
“Jasper, will you call the waiter? This 
man is either insane or 4 

“Don’t do that! Not unless you 
want a nasty scene!” the stranger in- 
terrupted. “J don’t want one, God 
knows, but it’s either that or listen to 
me quietly.” His voice softened till it 
was not like the same voice at all. “Be 
sensible, dear—and kind. Come down 
there by the fountain with me and . 

“Jasper !” 

But that one word “scene” would 
have petrified Jasper into docility any 
time, and, besides, he must have been 
wild with jealous curiosity. He did 
not budge. Jeanne jumped up, but the 
man, put himself in her way. 

“Don’t try to run off, because—for- 
give me!—I won't let you!” She gave 
a venomous little laugh, and his face 
went whiter than ever, and his eyes 
blacker and bigger. “I mean it! And 
let me warn you, Jeanne, I’m still to 
be reckoned with. I’m your husband 
yet.” 

“My—husband ?” 

“Did you really think that divorce 
decree was legal or would stand in any 
respectable court ?” 

Eldon caught his breath. I heard it 
distinctly, and saw him stiffen in his 
chair. Poor Eldon! And poor, poor 
Jeanne! 

“Why, he—he must be crazy!” she 
stammered. “Jasper, I swear I never 
saw him before in <4 

The man laughed this time. 

“You're a better actress on the stage 
than off, Jeanne!” 

It was brutally true. She could not 
hide her dismay or control her voice 
or keep her hands from trembling, and 


she dropped back into her chair as if 
all the strength had gone out of her. 
Watching, I could have cried with rage 
at the foolish, useless, cruel pitfalls this 
world holds for women. One knows 
of others who stumble into them and 
break their hearts or reputations or 
perhaps their whole lives, but that it 
should happen to Jeanne—our Jeanne! 
A secret marriage followed by a secret 
divorce! Well, you can imagine how 
my brain was whirling! 

All this time Romney was talking— 
for, of course, it was Romney, and you 
know all about him now. I can’t re- 
member what he said. I was too dazed. 
But I know that the words came pour- 
ing from him red-hot with misery and 
reproach and accusation, as if the fires 
of passion in him had burned them- 
selves free of all restraint. And I 
know, too, that I quickly forgot to be 
shocked and indignant, that I held my 
breath to watch and listen, and that 
slowly, but surely, my sympathies 


began to veer over to him. Yes, I con- 


fess it. I not only pitied him—I liked 
him. Liked him tremendously! 

Jeanne did not say a word. Once 
she put out her hand furtively and 
touched Eldon’s arm, but he paid no 
attention, and she drew back and did 
not glance toward him again. Judging 
by her expression, she was pondering 
something connected only remotely 
with the present situation. 

But Romney had noticed her move- 
ment. 

“Jeanne, you’re not afraid of me?” 
he cried. “Of me? But I am half 
crazy—you’re right about that! When 
I realize I’m losing you—perhaps al- 
ready have lost you 23 

And then he began to plead with her. 
I won’t attempt to describe it. I haven’t 
the language. He simply took his heart 
out and laid it at her feet; no less 
extravagant terms will serve. It was 
love-making raised to the nth degree. 
Eldon and I might have been two blades 
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of grass for all he considered us, and 
yet his very lack of self-consciousness, 
his elimination of everybody but him- 
self and her from the world, saved him 
from commonness and indelicacy. Old 
as I am, I thrilled at the primitive, 
naked naturalness of it, and I marveled 
how Jeanne could sit there unrespon- 
sive. After a bit, she did begin to lis- 
ten, but rather as if she were vaguely 
surprised and interested than really 
moved. Goodness! If a man had 
made love to me like that 

Eldon by this time was putty-colored, 
and his features had shrunk and drawn 
together till he looked like his own 
mummy, and a rather mean-spirited, 
crafty mummy at that. But he had 
stood a good deal, and I couldn’t blame 
him for deciding that the limit had 
been reached. Suddenly he jerked back 
his chair, muttered something, and 
stalked away. Jeanne sprang up and 


followed him, before Romney, taken 
by surprise, could stop her. 


“Jasper!” she called. He stalked on 
implacably. “Jasper!” 

Even then he didn’t pause, but merely 
slowed down, allowing her to catch up. 
I suspected that meant he was very, 
very angry, and I knew it meant she 
would be furious. We couldn’t hear 
what they said, but we could see that 
she was talking rapidly, and that he 
barely answered, keeping his head 
turned away. 

“I say! Who is that chap?” Rom- 
ney asked me, abruptly matter of fact. 

“Only the man she came out here 
to marry. The minister’s been waiting 
hours 4 

“My God!” he groaned, and would 
have started toward them, but I caught 
his arm. 

“Look!” I said. 

Jeanne was giving Eldon back his 
ring. And he was taking it! 
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Romney wrenched himself free and 
ran toward them. But Jeanne was al- 
ready coming back, alone and with her 
head high. Upset as I was, I noticed 
a new air about her—or rather her old 
air resumed—of freedom and energy 
and confidence. In parting with Eldon 
she had shed more than his ring. 
Jeanne was the real Jeanne again! 

“My God! I didn’t mean to do this!” 
Romney exclaimed. “I'll explain to 
him. [ll make him-——” 

“No,” she said. ‘Let him alone. 
Let him go. I’m done with him.” 
And when he tried to insist, “No! He 
wouldn’t believe me. He wouldn’t lis- 
ten when I gave him my word of honor. 
I’m done with him, I tell you!” She 
paused and looked him over deliber- 
ately while I gaped at them both, stupe- 
fied. “I don’t believe you’re crazy, 
though at first I thought you were—or 
some dangerous sort of crank. If you 
have explanations to make, make them 
to me. Who are you?” 

He made the best of it, and it was a 
brave best, too; I'll say that for him. 

“Just a misguided fool of an actor, 
Miss Farren, whose one ambition in 
life is to be your leading man. I wanted 
to prove to you that I could play an 
emotional love scene ws 


Which is why Jeanne is taking cur- 
a New York stage now 
box, 
and 
con- 


tain calls on 
instead of sitting in the Eldon 
wearing the Eldon diamonds, 
slowly petrifying into the Eldon 
ception of a wife. 

Her leading man has resisted all of 
Mary Arden’s efforts to entice him 
away. 

“And why shouldn’t he?” reasons 
Jeanne. “After one performance of his 
cost me several million dollars! He 
owes it to me.” 











ST. FRANCIS’ TALE TO THE BIRDS 


By Salomén de la Selva 


HE sun shone rose on land and cloud, 
And the birds in the sun were nesting gay, 
And with building and wooing the birds were loud 
When Francis bade them be still and pray. 


For then the Bird in his heart was stirred, 
The Dove of all doves most heavenly fair; 
He spoke to the birds like any bird, 
But Latin it seemed to Fra Leo there. 


Oh, never was tale more sweetly told 
Than Francis’ tale that springtime day. 
With love of the teller, the sun shone gold, 
And the leaves on branches were wet with May. 


For when he spoke of Eden, then 
The little birds, remembering, 

Almost broke out with song, as when 
To solace Eve they used to sing. 


And when he spoke of Bethlehem Town, 

Of the manger, the star, and the great things three, 
There was a flutter of wings blue and brown, 

And all the birds sang joyfully. 


But when he spoke of the thorns and the spear, 
Of the cross and the death of the Crucified, 
The sunlight trembled in the air 
And the little birds broke down and cried. 


There never was tale more sadly to!d 
Than Francis’ tale that springtime day. 

For love of the Christ, the sun shone gold, 
And the birds of the air were moved to pray. 





Oh, sad and sweet were the meek saint’s words, 
Of all sad words most heavenly fair; 

To the birds he spoke in the tongue of the birds, 
Though Latin it seemed to Fra Leo there. 


And when he preached of their souls, they heard 
With childish wonder, timid, grave, 

And then each wistful little bird 
Thought how its little soul to save. 


Wherefore the birds are a begging clan, 
A lovely, singing brotherhood ; 

And kindly they are to beast and man, 
And ever they beg their daily food. 





To the winged little friars be friendly, then; 
Good Christians, hear ye Francis’ words: 
Christ died not only to save us men, 
But also to save the little birds! 
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the lead-mine 

cave had now been artificially 

widened to allow of free en- 
trance. Ffom the valley below, a light 
wooden stair had been erected, up which 
the visitors passed. Workmen were now 
busy. on the premises, making the final 
tests before the experts would pro- 
nounce that there was really money in 
the scheme. 

The three gentlemen had _ electric 
torchlights, and the ladies were given 
candles to hold, as they penetrated far- 
ther and farther into the marvels of 
the place. They came presently upon 
a spot where a big underground stream 
gushed from a tunnel, crossed a space 
about twenty feet wide, and disap- 
peared. into another tunnel on the op- 
It emerged 
Branter- 


CHAPTER X 
HE 


entrance to 


posite side of the cavern. 


three miles away, far down 
dale. Nobody knew whence it came. 

Since first the cave had been discov- 
ered, great progress had been made; 
only the previous day, the men had 
chipped open a crack in the rock wall, 
discovering within another big space, 
with a very dangerous floor. 

“We've all got to be careful in here,’ 
remarked Percy, as he marshaled his 
party. “Perhaps, Jo, you and Mrs. 
Gaunt would be happier outside, for 
it’s a case of crawling in.” 


Virgie and Joey, however, were not 
going to be left behind. Neither of 
them had any objection to crawling. 
With the help of their escort, they both 
got through quite easily, and found 
themselves in a curious place 

Under their feet were spikes of rock, 
with deep inequalities between. The 
men had laid down planks, and warned 
the visitors to be careful not to step 
off them. On the farther side of this 
cavern was a very deep cleft, which 
had not yet been explored, as the men 
had found the air in it too foul for 
them to venture down. 

“Like an old well—they don’t know 
how deep,” said Percy, indicating a 
black hole, or chasm, on the farther 
side of the irregularly shaped space in 
which they stood. “They got a big 
bundle of hay, set it alight, and pitched 
it in, burning fiercely. The air down 
there put it out in no time.” 

“Not much chance for anybody who 
went over,” remarked Gaunt, moving 
nearer. 

“Not much. Don’t stand too close,” 
replied Percy. “You see, the men put 
in a stage and rigged up a rope, mean- 
ing to go down and explore; but they'll 
have to wait till something has been 
done before they can make use of it.” 

“What will they do?” asked Virgie, 
with interest. 
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“Pump air down, I think, and force 
the bad gas upward,” replied Percy, 
who was in his element, showing and 
explaining. 

Gaunt stood on the plank, near the 
hole, gazing at it as if it fascinated 
him. His hands were in his pockets. 
Virgie had made a little movement 
when he had first approached it, put- 
ting out her hand as if to grasp his 
arm. She checked herself, for, since 
his rebuff, she l.ad never touched him; 
but as he still stood there, seemingly 
jost in his own thoughts, a kind of 
dread fell upon her. 

“Osbert!” she said. 

He turned sharply at the sound of 
her voice, and moved toward her. 

“I believe my—my shoe lace has 
come untied,” said she. 

It*was the first thing that occurred 
to her to say, and she knew it was a 
lame excuse. He looked so intently 
at her that she almost thought he was 
aware that it was a pretext merely. 

“Lean against the wall and give me 
your foot,” he said. “I'll do it up.” 

“Thanks. The—the air is rather 
close in here, isn’t it?” she faltered, as 
she went to stand against the cave side. 
“Will you take me out? I feel a bit 
faint.” 

“We'll all go out in a minute or two,” 
was his reply, as he knelt upon the 
plank at her feet. 

He tried to steady himself as he bent 
over his task. He had seen something 
in her eyes that shook him—a dawning 
anxiety, or Was that all? Was 
there not more? He could not be sure. 

The cave echoed to Joey’s loud, jolly 
laugh. She and Gerald were standing 
upon a plank that seesawed slightly, 
and it amused her to make it move 
up and down. 

“Don’t play the fool there, Jo,” said 
Ferris sharply. “This place is really 
not safe, you know. You and Mrs. 
Gaunt had better creep out again. 
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Come along, there’s nothing more to 
see.” 

He took her somewhat roughly by 
the arm. The sudden removal of her 
weight from the plank caused Gerald, 
who was at the farther end, to stumble. 
He had been balanced upon one foot, 
and the uneven nature of the rocky 
floor gave him no place upon which 
to put the other foot down. It went 
into a hollow more than a foot in 
depth. He gave a lurch, in the effort 
to reach the next plank, and came down 
with all his weight upon one edge of 
it. It turned over, throwing him com- 
pletely off his balance. He staggered, 
slipped, and, before Joey had time to 
shriek, was over the edge of the poi- 
sonous gulf. 

It all took place in a single instant. 
One moment, Joey and he were bal- 
ancing, one either end of the board— 
the next, Ferris had pulled her away, 
aud Gerald was gone. 

The place echoed to Joey’s scream. 
Gaunt, whose back had been turned to 
the scene, sprang up and realized in- 
stantly what had happened. In that 
same instant, like a flash, he saw what 
he must do. His chance had come to 
him, one in a thousand. In that same 
heartbeat he knew that he did not want 
to go—that never in all his life had 
he loved life as he loved it now. 

There was, however, not a moment 
for delay. None of the workmen were 
with them in the small cave; they were 
alone. A moment’s hesitation might 
be fatal to the victim. Gaunt turned 
away from Virginia without looking 
at her, moved rapidly along a plank, 
took the rope that the workmen had 
left ready for a descent, and began to 
fasten it to his own body. 

“Gaunt—no !” who had 
stood for a moment paralyzed, like a 
man distraught, leaped at him. “He’s 
dead—he must be. Don’t fling away 
your life! It’s not only the bad air 
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—it’s the depth. These places go down 
nobody knows how deep!” 

“One can but try,” was the reply, 
as Gaunt completed the swift knotting 
of the rope. “Listen to me,” he went 
on, laying his hand upon the shaking 
Percy’s arm and speaking quietly and 
naturally, with the intention of calm- 
ing the other’s hysteria. “Summon the 
men—get another rope. If I find him 
I'll signal by three tugs for you to 
pull him up. Do you understand?” 

“Let—let one of the men go down!” 
shrieked Ferris wildly. 

“There isn’t time. Virginia!” He 
raised his voice a little, and the white, 
still girl started. “Crawl out at once 
and summon the men—as many as you 
can. Then send Ransom with the car 
for Doctor Dymock. Can you hear 
me?” : 

“Yes, I’m going.” 

That was all. So he dismissed her, 
so he flung love and life away from 
him. He'sat upon the edge of the hole, 
his electric torch fixed upon his chest, 
the rope about his middle, and began 
to tie a handkerchief over his mouth. 

“Don’t go! Don’t go! He’s dead 
by now! Oh, can’t somebody come? 
Help! Help!” cried Ferris distractedly. 
“Your fault, confound you!” he 
shrieked to the trembling, ashy Joey. 

“Silence, Ferris! I think he’s call- 
ing——” 

Percy’s cries ceased abruptly, and in 
the sudden pause a moan came up to 
them from the echoing depths. 

In another instant, Gaunt had dis- 
appeared. 

The die was cast, and a curious peace 
descended upon him. The pressure of 
the emergency held his brain to the ex- 
clusion of all else. For the moment 
he had no regrets; consciousness was 
bounded by the difficulties of his de- 
scent. 

This was not nearly as awful as he 
had expected. There was plenty of 
foothold, and he went down rapidly, 
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coming upon Gerald’s body some time 
before he had thought it possible. 

Most providentially, the victim had 
fallen upon the bundle of hay that the 
workmen, on the previous day, had set 
alight and thrown in to dispel the 
noxious gas. The hole, at this point, 
was not very deep—pot deeper than a 
well, though farther along the cleft he 
saw a yawning gulf of unexplored hor- 
ror and blackness. He stooped over 
Rosenberg, who was still groaning and 
not completely unconscious, though evi- 
dently much hurt. 

“If you can hear what I say, try to 
do as I tell you,” said Gaunt, speaking 
with great distinctness. “Can you sit 
up?” 

Gerald moved slightly, muttering 
something that sounded like “Let me 
alone.” 

On that, Gaunt saw that he had but 
one course. He must not attempt to 
reach the surface with Rosenberg. He 
must transfer the rope from his own 
waist and send up the injured man 
first. 

He was still capable of doing this, 
but he was growing deadly sick and 
faint. With the feeling that it was a 
race—a grim race between his failing 
faculties and time—he detached the 
cord. He succeeded, after what seemed 
to him a protracted struggle, in fasten- 
ing the knots around Gerald securely. 
Now what must he do? His brain was 
swimming, his breath came short, but 
he knew there was something else. Yes 
—of course! He must jerk the rope. 
Once—twice—thrice! He did it and 
waited. 

Something was about to happen. He 
had forgotten what it was. His mind 
was swimming aimlessly around, like 
a fish in warm water, he said to him- 
self. He lay down. Then the thing 
upon which he was leaning his heavy 
head began to move—it was lifted. He 
tried to sit up, grasping in his hands 
the hay upon which he was crouched. 
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The space was very narrow. Was it 
wide enough to serve him for a—for 
a—one of those things they use to bury 
the dead? 

It was his last thought. Immediately 
upon thinking it, he was asleep. 


“Fifty pounds to the man who brings 
him up!” cried Virgie, kneeling upon 
the very brink. 

Gerald had been hauled up, dragged 
out of the cave, hurried into the open 
air. He was alive, and they thought he 
would recover. But the man who had 
risked his life to save him still lay in 
the deadly abyss. 

One of the workmen, however, now 
roped himself up. 

“Can’t be very deep, ’m,”’ he said 
consolingly. “If I take two ropes with 
me, that’ll be all right. We’ve got a 
plenty hands now, and my mates can 
pull.” 

He disappeared, and Virgie, crouched 
there on the brink, huddled and shiver- 
ing, counted the terrible moments. As 
she knelt in the dark, dreadful place, 
full of terrifying noises, all life changed 
its value before her eyes. 

This was a man who had a touch 
of greatness in him. He made big mis- 
takes; he was also capable of big hero- 
ism. She knew in her heart that if 
Gaunt had not been there—if the acci- 
dent had happened with only the Fer- 
rises and herself in the cave—the de- 
lay, while men were being fetched’ to 
do what her husband had immediately 
and simply done himself, might have 
been—would have been—fatal. 

The contrast between Percy, help- 
lessly unnerved, and Gaunt, ready to 
rise at once to the height of the mo- 
ment, had flashed itself upon her like 
an instantaneous photograph. She had 
herself risen with Osbert. He had 
called her—given her something to do, 
quiet, definite carry out. 
Without a question, she had done his 
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bidding, though she had been longing 
to break into cowardly pleading, to cry 
out to him not to throw away his life. 

And she had retu_iied to find them 
all busy with Gerald, and nobody, ap- 
parently, giving a thought to the man 
still in the pit. 

She had soon changed that. Her 
beauty, her distress, her urgency, made 
stronger appeals to the men than her 
promise of liberal reward. And now 
everything, everything hung upon the 
result—whether the man they brought 
to the surface was still alive or no. 
When the signal to draw up was given, 
she felt as if each passing clock tick 
were a year. 

The dread that had sprung up in 
her, when she had seen Gaunt hang 
brooding over the chasm, could never 
he dispersed if he were dead. She 
would never know whether he had truly 
wished to die, or whether life was sweet 
to him. 

How slowly they were hauling in the 
rope! How endlessly long it seemed! 

Then, at last, she saw him drawn 
from the living tomb—limp, inert, 
ghastly. She rose, though her knees 
would hardly support her, and crawled 
to him as they undid the rope from 
about him. 

The man who had gone down stood 
near, wiping the sweat from his eyes 
and reeling slightly on his feet. He 
and and seemed about 
to be sick. 

“Just hell down there, ’m,” he told 
her apologetically. “I’m afraid it’s all 
over with him, God help you!” 
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Gaunt was adrift upon a summer sea. 
The waves rose and fell, with a lulling 
cadence. He felt only one desire—the 
desire for sleep; but a perpetual call- 
ing kept him perversely awake. When 
he reached the land, he would, he knew, 
attain perfect repose. He made an in- 





quiry of some unseen companion as to 
what was the name of the land that 
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they would reach. The anstver to this 
was: “They call it Virginia.” 

This answer delighted him. Vir- 
ginia! Country of all joy and beauty. 
He was going to Virginia, if only this 
summons would cease—if only some 
far-away, disturbing voice were not 
calling to him from an infinite distance, 
begging him to make some response. 
He tried to plead that this voice might 
be silenced. But it grew more and 
more insistent. He could not hear what 
it said, but he knew that he was wanted. 
He might not drift out, away, into the 
peace he craved. He must stop and 
answer, and find out what was wanted 
of him. He tried as hard as he could 
to turn a deaf ear to the calling. He 
almost succeeded, several times, in 
dropping off into real, sound sleep. But 
just as he was sure that now he would 
be let alone, something shook him, 
something interfered with him, and 
there was a pulsing in his ear, terribly 
loud, like the voice of a drum, so that 
one could not escape it. 

The calling went on: “Osbert! Os- 
bert! I want you! Do you hear me?” 

Quite suddenly his mind changed, 
and he knew that it was of supreme 
importance that he should answer. The 
difficulty lay in the manner of so do- 
ing. How can one communicate with 
the beating of a drum? He wished 
that he could explain how unreasonable 
it was to expect any response from him. 
He heard right enough, but how could 
he let anybody know that he heard with 
the sea lapping all about and the drum 
beating in his ears? 

Then came a _ curious sensation, 
touching a chord that vibrated through- 
out his entire being. He remembered 
that, quite long ago, he had been carry- 
ing a girl upstairs; her arms had been 
around his neck and her heart beating, 
beating, against his ear. Was that noise 
the sound of a drum, after all, or was 
it the quick throbbing of a girl’s heart? 

The moment this idea occurred, it 
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was as if a door had been opened, re- 
leasing him into a world of which 
hitherto he had been unconscious. He 
heard somebody say: 

“Lay him down, Mrs. Gaunt. You 
had much better. He'll come around 
sooner if his head is quite flat.” 

Another voice replied, very, very 
near him: 

“T tell you I saw his lips move. All 
the time he was lying flat, he never 
moved, and directly I lifted him up, 
he sighed. There! Look! I tell you 
he is alive! I said he was! I knew 
he would come back if I called! Os- 
bert! Osbert! Can you hear?” 

Ah, now indeed it would be a grand 
thing had one the means of letting 
other people in other universes know 
one’s thoughts! He knew he must obey 
the voice that spoke; yet he was dumb, 
deaf, blind, because he was so far off. 
He was sinking away again into the 
tempting slumber that invited him, in 
spite of his ardent desire to remain 
here, where he could be sensible of the 
beating that was like the beating of a 
girl’s heart. 

“Well, lift him again, then,” said a 
doubtful voice; and once more he heard 
the drum close to his ear. Now it was 
urgent that he should let it be under- 
stood that he knew what was going 
on. He must step over the edge of 


the plane on which he moved and come 
into that upon which these others were 
moving, since it was clear that they 
would not come to him. 


“There! I tell you it isn’t fancy! 
He took quite a long breath! Osbert, 
can you hear me? Open your eyes, 
and then I shall know.” 

“By Jove,” said another voice, “his 
eyelids flickered then! I saw it.” 

“Go on calling him, Mrs. Gaunt. 
You’re right, I believe. It’s the only 
way.” 

“Another whiff of that oxygen!” 

Something like the wind of life swept 











through him. With an immense effort, 
he opened his eyes. 

All that he could see was Virgie’s 
face as she stooped over him. 

He knew—though how he could 
hardly say—that he was lying in her 
arms. A keen air blew upon him; his 
hand, which lay at his side, could feel 
short turf beneath it. He was coming 
back—beginning to make use once 
more of his outward senses. 

“Do you know me?” she asked, bend- 
ing over him. Her eyes were full of 
an intense purpose; there was no shy- 
ness, no self-consciousness—only a ve- 
hement desire. 

He took a long breath, gathered all 
his force, and whispered huskily: 

“My—wife!” 

He saw the sweet face into which 
he gazed contract pitifully. 

“There, there, that will do, Mrs. 
Gaunt,” ordered Doctor Dymock per- 
emptorily. “He'll be all right now. 
You’re utterly worn out. Lay him 
down and come away.” 

“Try—try first—if he will drink,” 
she gasped, while the heart against his 
ear beat wildly. 

He drank, for she told him that he 
must do so; obviously she had to be 
obeyed. Then they laid him down and 
took her away out of his sight. 

This was too much—he felt it to be 
an outrage, when he had come back 
such a tremendous distance just to be 
with her. 

“Virginia!” he said quite clearly. 

Dymock bent toward him. 

“All right, old man, she’s close by. 
You shall go home with her quite soon. 
She’s a bit tired; that’s all. You must 
try not to be inconsiderate.” 

Gaunt filled his lungs with the sharp 
air. The brandy they had given him 
began to course in his veins. 

“Lift me up!” he said. 

Doctor Dymock raised him against 
his knee, and slowly, as if it were 
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something of a feat, he lifted his hand 
and touched his forehead. 

Around him was the grassy slope of 
the dale. Workmen’s tools and sheds 
were close by. At a distance were the 
two cars, in one of which Joey Ferris 
was bending over some one. Memory 
returned in a rolling flood. 

“Rosenberg—is he alive . 

“Oh, yes. Broken collar bone, and 
I think a rib as well, but I’m not sure 
yet. A good many cuts and bruises, 
but he’ll do.” 

“You ought to—set his bones?” 

“Yes, the delay is bad, but it was 
inevitable. With you, it was a matter 
of life and death. However, you’re 
all right now. Drink some more of 
this stuff, and then you'd better get 
home as fast as you can.” 

Gaunt’s eyes were fixed upon the 
figure of his wife, sitting on a heap 
of stones not far off. Ferris was 
standing awkwardly by, evidently try- 
ing to comfort her. Her face was hid- 
den, and her handkerchief was held 
to her eyes. 

“Virginia—Virginia’s 
said in slow surprise. 

The doctor laughed. 

“Women are like that when it’s all 
over,” was his reply. “Those are tears 
of joy. She’s been strung up to a high 
point, for I tell you candidly that I 
think, had it not been for her persist- 
ence, I should have given you up about 
a quarter of an hour ago and gone to 
attend upon the man who is alive. But 
she held on. Everybody else thought 
you were gone.” 

“She mustn’t cry,” said Gaunt anx- 
iously. 

“She won’t, now that she’s got you 
back,” was the reply. And the doctor, 
after administering another drink, 
smiled kindly and with meaning. “You 
are a lucky fellow, Gaunt—you have 
your reward for your forbearance with 
her last month. Do you remember I 
told you then that if you had patience, 
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you would win her in the end? Well, 
you did as I asked, and I was a true 
prophet, was I not?” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Gaunt’s mind never retained any 
very clear image of the rest of that 
day. His brain was still partially 
clouded by the powerful ‘poison that 
had entered his system. The wonder- 
ful strength of his heart had enabled 
him to rally from the toxic fumes, but 
the action of that organ was, never- 
theless, distinctly depressed, and he was 
content to pass the evening in his bed, 
lying in a state of not unpleasant semi- 
consciousness, and trying to adjust his 
ideas of what had happened. 

The doctor came around late that 
night to see how he was. He had left 
his other patient fairly comfortable, 
though the injury to the ribs was seri- 
ous. The Ferrises were being very 
kind and hospitable. They were only 
too anxious to do all they could, since 
they blamed themselves for the acci- 
dent—Percy because he had not suffi- 
ciently considered the danger of the 
place, Joey because she had, as she 
herself expressed it, “got larking.” 
Now no trouble was too great for her 
to take. A nurse was already installed, 
and there was no doubt that Gerald 
would have every possible care and at- 
tention. 

Doctor Dymock was well satisfied 
with Gaunt’s condition. He said that 
a long night’s rest would restore him 
to his usual state, except for the fact 
that he must go carefully for a few 
days. He advised him not to get up 
until about eleven the following day 
—an order deeply resented by the mas- 
ter of Omberleigh, who could not re- 
member having breakfasted in bed in 
his life, except when his leg was 
broken. 

It was, however, consoling to be told 
that he would suffer no permanent ef- 


fects from his awful adventure. If 
one has to live, one would rather live 
whole than maimed. 

In fact, he felt much himself when 
he descended the stairs next day, and 
went, as Virginia had begged that he 
would, to her sitting room. She was 
not there, and he had a few minutes 
in which to realize how her presence 
and her touch permeated the place and 
made it hers. 

Very soon she came running along 
the terrace, her hands full of spiky 
dahlias—orange, scarlet, yellow, and 
copper-colored. Entering through the 
window, she gave him a cheery greet- 
ing, pulling off her gardening gloves 
and apron and laying down her flowers 
on a table. 

He sat watching her with a curious 
intentness, feeling as if the handling 
of the situation were with her—wait- 
ing for some cue as to the attitude he 
was expected to adopt. It was two or 
three minutes before he realized that 
she was in precisely the same case. 
Her nervousness was very palpable. 
She colored finely when for a moment 
she met his eyes, and went eagerly to 
ring the bell for the soup and wine 
which she had ordered for him. 

It came almost before he had had 
time to object. When it was set be- 
fore him, he did succeed, however, in 
voicing a protest. How could he be 
expected to eat like this, at odd hours? 

“T’ve had breakfast,” he urged. 

“But you must get up your strength,” 
she told him, with serious solicitude. 
“Doctor Dymock told me to be sure 
that you did. And you’ve had nothing 
solid since yesterday. Do try and eat 
it.” 

As he still hesitated, she sat down 
beside him and took the cup of soup 
in her hands, proffering it. 

“There was once a man,” she said 
gravely, “and his wife couldn’t eat any 
breakfast. So he stood over her with 
threats until she did.” 
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He winced, and bit his lip. 

“Don’t joke about it,” hurriedly. 

“Why not?” she asked, deliberately 
provocative. “It is a joke now, since 
it has ceased to hurt me.” 

“But it will never cease to humiliate 
me,” he muttered. 

“Well, perhaps that’s good for you,” 
was the mischievous suggestion, and to 
cover his confusion he was fain to take 
the cup of soup and drink it, she watch- 
ing with a glance of covert triumph. 
She would not let him off until he had 
eaten and drunk all that was on the 
tray, which she then carried to a dis- 
tant table. Then she returned, work- 
bag in hand, and seated herself upon 
a chair near the hearth. 

She drew out a bit of embroidery, 
using it obviously as a refuge for eyes 
and hands. He leaned forward and 
sat, chin cupped in palm, watching her. 

“Must one be a little unwell in order 
to secure your sympathy and attention, 
Virginia ?” 

“Sick people need taking care of,” 
with a laugh and a blush. “And I— 
like taking care of people. I always 
did.” 

He made no immediate reply, for he 
was meditating a plunge. She clung 
to her work as to a raft in a tumbling 
sea. 

“IT was very sick yesterday,” he re- 
marked at length. 

“For a long time they said you were 
—dead,” she almost whispered. 

“I wish they had been right. It 
would have been better. Virginia, why 
did you call me back?” 

She turned pale. 
upon her knee. ; 

“Then I was right!” she murmured. 
“I suspected—I knew it really! You 
had some idea of throwing yourself 
down that place and pretending it was 
an accident !” 

He sat still, without denying it. 

“You wanted to die!” she repeated, 
accusing him. “You wanted to kill 
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yourself! But why? Osbert, you have 
got to tell me why!” 

“You know why well enough. To 
undo the harm I have done you. To 
set you free.” 

“Then,” she pursued. swiftly, “I sup- 
pose I am right in my other suspicion, 
too? You don’t want me here! You 
married me, not because you loved me 
or wanted me, but to be revenged upon 
mother through me. And now that you 
find you are too soft-hearted—or have 
ceased to think that I deserve punish- 
ment—you want to get rid of me! But 
surely there are other ways to do that! 
You needn’t kill yourself. If you don’t 
want me, I can go. Why did you make 
such a point of my coming back if— 
| a 

He made a sound of speechless scorn, 
but he had turned pale. Clearly this 
view of the question took him aback. 

“Of course you know you're talking 
nonsense,” he said at last. 

She was now too much aroused to 
feel nervous. 

“You call it nonsense,” said she, “but 
if those are your feelings ; 

“My feelings!” he broke in. “You 
know it’s not a question of that at all, 
but of your happiness. But if my feel- 
ings must be dragged in—if you will 
have it so—why, use your own sense 
for a moment. Look at yourself and 
then look at me. How can any future 
together be possible? Think of how 
I have treated you, and how you have 
requited me. You see the hopelessness 
of it all. Child, you made your first 
mistake yesterday. You should have 
let me die quietly. It didn’t hurt a bit, 
and I was not loath. I was slipping 
away so easily it seemed far less trou- 
ble to go on than to come back. Noth- 
ing but your voice could have com- 
pelled me. And, if you had let me go, 
what a future for you! A few weeks’: 
bother, perhaps—and perhaps even a 
little regret; then freedom. You would 
have been set at liberty, as you once 
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told me you longed to be. And clean, 
Virginia, as you also wished. You 
would have been rich—you might have 
sent for Pansy, for Tony, for your 
mother. Nothing of mine would have 
remained but the name you bear, and 
that you would have changed so soon! 
And you would have thought kindly of 
me in the end, because the last thing 
I did was to bring your lover back to 
you.” 

She drew herself up and gazed upon 
him with scarlet face and eyes brim- 
ming with indignant tears. 

“My lover! What have I done that 
you should speak so to me? You know 
very well that I have no lover,” she 
cried. He could see that she was 
deeply wounded. “I don’t understand 
you a bit,” she went on, pushing all 
her work to the ground and leaning 
her forehead on her hands. “When 
I came back, you seemed so glad— 
really glad. I hoped—we might be 
friends. But what could I do? You 
didn’t like me even to take your hand. 
If you would really rather have died, 
of course I’m sorry I interfered. I 
didn’t stop to think. It seemed too 
important, there was only time to 
act I just felt that I—I couldn’t 
let you die like that!” Her voice sank 
away till the concluding words were 
half inaudible. 

“But why not?” he urged. “Why 
could you not? That is the whole point, 
don’t you see?” 

She raised her tearful eyes, and 
looked at him as if he were a riddle 
she could not read. Then, without 
speaking, she rose, went to her little 
worktable, opened it, and took out a 
package. She laid it upon his knee, 
returning to her own seat. 

“That was why,” she said. 

His color rose. 

“You found that?” 

“Doctor Dymock tore open your 
shirt, to make sure whether there was 
any perceptible movement of the heart. 








, 
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He pulled this out of the—the inner 
pocket in your shirt, and flung it on 
the grass. I snatched it up, so that 
nobody should pry into your private 
affairs. And then, of course, I couldn’t 
help seeing that it was—my letters.” 
She added, as he held the package 
doubtfully and said nothing: “You 
see, I can’t make things fit together in 
my mind. If you want to be rid of 
me, why should you keep my letters— 
there!” 

“Well, since you’ve discovered my 
folly, I'd better make a clean breast 
of it. After all, you have a right to 
know. It must sound pretty ridicu- 
lous, but I suppose even monsters fall 
in love. However, that is what hap- 
pened to me. During all the days of 
your absence, my heart was in the post 
bag. [very letter you wrote is here, 
hoarded like a miser’s gold.” He 
slipped off the elastic band that held 
them, and smiled wryly as he showed 
the worn corners of the paper. 

“I studied these, and you in them,” 
he went on slowly. “Virginia, in my 
youth your mother wrote me pages of 
love letters. The whole of them were 
not worth one line of this unconscious 
self-revelation of yours. You have a 
positive genius for sacrifice. You 
would give up everything for Pansy, 
for Tony, for mother. And now, it 
being from your point of view your 
duty, you are ready to make the final 
act of  self-abnegation—to _ sacrifice 
yourself for me, too?” 

His voice had changed. It seemed 
as if he strove to keep to his old ironic 
note, but some other emotion throbbed 
in his undertone, and it affected Vir- 
ginia strangely. 

“Of course I am. I promised,” she 
assured him instantly, raising her 
sweet, puzzled eyes to his tense face. 

He gave a laugh that startled her, 
tossed the package of letters upon the 
table, rose, and went to the window. 
“And you are so ignorant of the 
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meaning of things that you think, after 
the confession I have just made, this 
would satisfy me?” he flung over his 
shoulder. 

She rose, too. 

“T—JI don’t think I understand,” she 
faltered. 

“I’m only a man, just a human man. 
I want love,” he blurted out, his face 
still averted. 

“But isn’t that love?” she wondered, 
as if thinking out a problem aloud for 
herself. “You are ready to sacrifice 
everything for me—even your life— 
because you love me. I am ready to 
sacrifice—I mean, to do and be what 
you would have me do and be. Isn’t 
that love?” 

“No, it isn’t,” he answered bluntly. 

She grew pale and twisted her hands 
tightly together. 

“Then—then 
breathed. 

Taking no notice of her, he came 
back to the hearth and rang the bell. 
Having done so, he remained with one 
hand on the mantel and one foot on 
the fender, gazing at the fire, ignoring, 
as it seemed, her presence. 

“Hemming,” said he, when his sum- 
mons was answered, “will you please 
bring back the statue I told you to 
take away the night Mrs. Gaunt re- 
turned ?” 

The man departed, reappearing in a 
minute with one of the other servants, 
and bringing in first a shaft of black 
marble and then a dazzling white fig- 
ure. They set up both pedestal and 
statue in the bay-window recess. 

Gaunt remained silent until the serv- 
ants had left the room. Then he 
moved slowly away from the fire. 

“Come and look at it,” he said: 

Virginia, much puzzled, went over 
to him. They stood side by side, con- 
templating the delicate thing. For a 
moment she was at a loss. Then her 
eyes fell upon the inscription that ran 
around the base of the figure: 


what is it?” she 
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Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre! 

The color rushed to her face, for she 
remembered. 

“Oh, where did you get it?” 
I thought it would 


“T had it made. 
complete the room.” 

She stood in the sunlight that poured 
through the window and made a glory 
of her hair. Many thoughts flowed 
about her, many memories. Yet as he 
watched her narrowly, hungrily, he 
could see that these memories were not 
bitter. 

“How little I knew about it! How 
little I understood—then!” she mur- 
mured presently. 

“Little blind girl, you understand no 
better now,” said Gaunt. 

She lifted to him a solemn gaze. 

“Osbert, are you sure?” 

He put out his hands and gently 
turned her so that she stood facing 
him. 

“Do you suppose that, loving you as 
I do, I could bear to take you in my 
arms when I knew that you were fight- 
ing your natural inclination in order 
not to flinch from my touch?” he de- 
manded. 

She sighed, as if she felt that he was 
trying her too hard, but she made no 
attempt to shake off his light hold. 
Through her thin sleeves she felt the 
warmth of his hands. She felt, too, 
the slight vibration which, now that she 
understood, indicated to her the curb 
he was using on himself. Suddenly 
she gave a little gasping laugh, flashing 
a glance up at him. 

“Osbert, if you know all about it, 
tell me—how does one fall in love?” 

“How?” he stammered, for a mo- 
ment at a loss. 

“Why did you show me this?” she 
whispered, moving the least bit nearer 
to him as she indicated the statue. 
“You mean me to see that love is—is a 
thing that masters you?” 

He signified assent without speech. 
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““W ell—well—master 
Make me understand!” 

He released her arms to stretch out 
his own. With them thus, almost en- 
circling her, but not touching her, he 
paused, searching her down-bent face. 

“But the risk!” he cried. “You 
might hate me! And even this—even 
what I have endured since you. came 
back to me—would be better than to 
have you loathe me.” 

“You can but try,” she managed to 
stammer. And the words were stifled 
by the pressure of his lips as he 
snatched her to his heart. 

This once only, was his thought. 
This once, if never again! This once, 
even though she were merely passive, 
for such invitation could not be fore- 
gone. Nay, he must. have yielded even 
in face of her resistance—but she did 
not resist. 

She lay at first passive in his hold, 
while he covered her face, her hair, 
with kisses. Then, when once more 
he touched her mouth, he could feel 
her response. She answered his lips 
with the free gift of her own. She 
gave him kiss for kiss. And time slid 
out of sight for a while. 


me, then! 


His first coherent words were some- 
thing like these: 

“But it can’t be! How could it be? 
How could any woman forgive what 
I made you endure? Even if I were 
an attractive man, instead of a lame 
bear.” 

They were sitting side by side upon 
the Chesterfield, and, as he spoke, Vir- 
ginia raised her head from his shoul- 
der and contemplated him. 

“It’s curious,” she replied in tones 
of candid wonder, “but do you know 
I always thought somehow that this 
might be? Only things were so strange 
afterward I never could be sure.” 

“That sounds a bit cryptic,” he com- 
mented, amused, “Can you explain?” 
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She smiled with something like mis- 
chief. 

“Are you still certain that you know 
all about it, and I nothing?” 

“All about what, in the name of all 
the elves?” 

“About falling in love.” 

“IT know nothing at all about it, ex- 
cept as a man who has tumbled down 
a precipice knows that he is down.” 

“Well, I’m not sure that I’m not 
better informed. Shall I try to tell you 
about it? Quite a long story. I must 
be careful not to ‘prattle’ Ah, Os- 
bert, don’t look so! You must let me 
tease.” 

“Every time you stab me in the back 
like that you'll have to pay for it in 
kisses.” 

“If that’s so, I must be careful. But 
let me begin at the beginning. That 
fatal day in the art gallery, when you 
followed us about, your face made a 
queer impression upon me. I don’t 
mean that I liked it—I didn’t, so you 
needn’t begin to plume yourself. It 
was simply that I couldn’t forget it. 
You’d done something to me. All the 
rest of the day, and even when I was 
at the theater that evening, the memory 
of your face, and especially of your 
eyes, kept swimming into my fancy. 

“When I went to bed, I dreamed of 
you. The shocking part is now to come 
—perhaps you won't believe it. / 
dreamed exactly what has just hap- 
pened. I thought we were standing 
just beside this statue, only of course 
in my dream we were in the gallery— 
and at the time I wondered how it was 
that I could see a garden outside 
through the window. You asked me if 
you might kiss me. I remember what 
you said: ‘I am quite a stranger, but 
may I kiss you?’ I answered: ‘Re- 
member that, if you do, it can never be 
undone.’ Then you—you did * 

“T did?” 

“Yes, and in the dream /—liked it!” 

“Virgie!” 
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“It’s true. When I woke up, of 
course I just thought it was absurd and 
silly, as dreams are. But I couldn’t 
forget it. The dream haunted me, as 
your face had haunted me. When 
mother came home from meeting you 
in town, and told me that you were 
the man in the gallery and that you 
wanted to marry me, I was such a con- 
ceited pussy cat that, after the first sur- 
prise, I thought it really probable that 
you had fallen in love at first sight.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Oh, don’t make any mistake. I 
wouldn’t have dreamed of saying, ‘Yes,’ 
if I hadn’t been so beaten down and 
driven into a corner. But I do think 
the dream turned the scale. I said to 
mother that if, when you came, you 
turned out to be a person whom I felt 
I could never like, I should refuse. 
Then you came. I kept thinking of 


the ridiculous dream all the time, and 
when you mentioned the statue—do 


you remember?—I actually thought 
that you must have dreamed the same 
thing. I felt as if you were talking a 
language that you and I understood— 
as if you knew that you could convey 
a secret meaning to me—a message 
without words. Oh, it is so difficult to 
explain, but I felt that ig 

“Yes? For pity’s sake go on!” 

“As if one day I might come to like 
you very much.” 

“As much as this?” he whispered. 

“Oh, I never thought—I never im- 
agined this.” 

There was a little silence. 

“And then,” he sighed at last, “into 
the midst of your timid, hopeful sweet- 
ness fell the bombshell of my bru- 
tality.” 

She laughed as in scorn at herself. 

“Tt was unexpected,” she owned. “I 
was so sure that you wanted to make 
love to me and didn’t know how to be- 
gin. And I wa§S so afraid of you, and 
growing more and more so every min- 


ute. Oh, Osbert, I did suffer!” 


“Not as I did, for there was no re- 
morse in your agony of mind.” 

“But there was. I thought I had 
done so wrong to marry you.” 

“And I—the moment I read your let- 
ter to Pansy, and hers to you, I knew 
what I had done. I wanted to tell you, 
but how could I? All one night I wan- 
dered about in the rain os 

“It was the very night, I believe, that 
I had my second dream. In that, you 
came and spoke to me quite kindly and 
tenderly. You said: ‘All that is hap- 
pening now is the dream. Those kisses 
that I once gave you are the reality.’ 
I awoke, feeling so happy and all ex- 
cited inside—do you know the feeling? 
It was dreadful to find it just a dream. 
Ah, I was miserable, what with the tor- 
ment of Pansy being so ill! And if I 
had but known it, you were longing to 
comfort me.” 

“Oh,” he muttered, “but I did feel 
abject! I could have crawled to your 
foot and begged you to set it on my 
head.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. I like you 
much better as ‘you are now—fresh 
from a deed of heroism that will make 
the whole county buzz with your name 
for weeks to come.” 

“Oh, great Scott!” in sudden con- 
sternation. “I never thought of that.” 

“Shall you begrudge me my cele- 
brated husband ?” 

He laughed audibly, a thing so rare 
that the very sound thrilled her. 

“You are too adorable! It can’t be 
true! I shall wake up!” 

“Did you ever dream about me?” she 
whispered, when again he released her. 

“Night after night. I was always 
just on the point of making you under- 
stand, but it never came off.” 

“Well, I dreamed of you one more 
time. That makes three. It was at 
Worthing, just before I came back to 
you, and I thought I was searching for 
you everywhere, all about this house. 
I told you part of it the other day— 
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about my dreaming of the alterations 
in this room. But I didn’t tell you how 
it went on. I wandered out into the 
garden, and presently you came to me 
out of a thick mist, and your eyes were 
shut. You looked just as you did yes- 
terday 4 

“When I came back to you out of the 
mists of death!” 

She gave a long sigh. 

“How wonderful! Of course I 
didn’t understand the dream or put any 
meaning to it. But you were speaking, 
as you came with your eyes shut, and 
you said: ‘She will never come back! 
Are you coming? No!’ When I woke 
up, I knew that I must go to you at 
once. I knew that I had lingered too 
long, and that there must be no more 
delay. But, oh, I was afraid! I was 
so desperately afraid!” 

He told her of the dreadful day of 
her return, when he had ridden to 
town in the miserable conviction that 
he had lost her altogether, and how 
Ferris had told him of her adventure 


with young Rosenberg. 
“I got home that night absolutely 
convinced that it was all over,” he said. 


“Ah!” » She turned suddenly and 
clung to him of her own accord. “And 
yesterday I thought that all was over, 
too. It happened so fast, yet it seemed 
to take years and years. I can’t tell you 
how many thoughts I had while you 
turned around from tying my shoe. 
You knew, didn’t you, that the shoe 
Was just an excuse to coax you away 
from the brink of the chasm?” 

“T wondered s 

“Yes, I could see that you wondered, 
and, just as I was casting about in my 
mind to think what I could say, I heard 
Joey scream. Then, all in a moment, 
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I knew what would happen. I saw 
your face set—and you looked at me, 
just for one second, a look that seemed 
to set me on fire. I could have shrieked 
out, but I knew I mustn’t say a word 
to stop you. I knew you would go 
down, and that every moment was pre- 
cious Osbert, there in that awful 
cave, in those few seconds, I grew up. 
I saw what might have been, and I 
saw that I was going to lose it. I felt 
as if all my life I had foreseen that this 
was going to happen to me, and that I 
never would be able to tell you 

“To tell me what?” 

“Oh, just this. What I am telling 
you!” 

He drew her into his arms and held 
her there, still half incredulous of his 
own bliss. Then he ventured almost 
timidly : 

“IT say, Virgie, let’s bolt, shan’t we, 
darling ?” 

“Bolt?” she questioned, puzzled. 

“Get away from everybody—just 
you and | together. Let’s set out upon 
our honeymoon. We'll go to the Ri- 
viera—or to Rome. Would you like 
that?” 

There was a second’s pause before 
she replied—just time for a tiny doubt 
to stab him. Then she answered, very 
low: 

“Yes, I should like it. How strange 
that I should feel so! But I do.” 

“Thank God!” he said, with a gasp. 
Then, his eyes alight with love, he drew 
her gently to him. 

“What have you done to me, Vir- 
gie’” he whispered tenderly. 

“Turned the beast into a prince, 
that’s all,” she laughed, her cheek close 
pressed to his. 


THE END. 

















O Alicia herself, of course, the 
event seemed a cataclysm. To 
her sister Bertha it appeared 

beyond belief. 

“It’s the most incredible, selfish, im- 
possible thing!” lamented Bertha Lan- 
kester, crumpling the telegram. “I 
don’t believe it! Alicia never did it— 
never—unless she was bewitched!” 

3ertha forgot that it was spring. 


Spring is not a season, but an experi- 


ence. Though dandelions return yearly 
to the grass and blossoms to the bough, 
spring does not come back with equal 
potency each year to all of us. When 
it revisits, in its plenitude, those whose 
youth is over, it is epoch making. 

On the twelfth of May, Alicia Lan- 
kester went from New York to Brook- 
lyn on an errand for her sister Bertha, 
carrying with her the double burden 
of an uncongenial spring hat and her 
thirty-fifth year. Both were new, and 
she was reconciled to neither. Provi- 
dence had decreed that she should be 
middle-aged; the hat was Bertha’s 
choice. 

3ertha had a great many errands. At 
twenty-three she was already “in” so 
many movements and “on” so many 
committees that there were always let- 
ters to write and people to see. Alicia 
did these things and managed the 
housekeeping. This gave Bertha a great 


deal of time for the Universe. Alicia 
also paid visits for them both, faith- 
fully leaving Bertha’s cards. Bertha 
said Alicia was a dear old fogy, and 
paying visits had entirely gone out. 

“But if we never see our friends ex- 
cept in a crowd of people, how can we 
keep in touch?” demurred Alicia. 

“We aren’t expected to. Nowadays 
one cares about people in the mass,” 
said Bertha a little heavily. Even Ber- 
tha’s vitality was exhausted at times. 
“The hand car of personal relations is 
sidetracked to let the limited express 
of social movements pass. Don’t you 
see how much more important it is? 
You believe in doing everything by ones 
and twos, the old-fashioned way. I tell 
you, Alicia, nothing gets accomplished 
under that system. Simply it doesn’t 
work.” 

“In matrimony it does,” said Alicia, 
with unexpected: spirit. 

“Oh, well—temporarily, yes! But 
probably by the middle of the century, 
everything will be different—though I 
haven’t had time to think it out,” 
averred Bertha. 

Usually, Alicia went willingly where 
she was bidden. Bertha’s commands 
resembled duty enough to make them 
attractive to a nature that had strong 
affinities for duty. To-day, however, 
there stirred a blind rebellion in her 
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heart. She asked: “Why have I no 
important errands of my own?” 

She had been sent to one of the old 
neighborhoods on Brooklyn Heights. 
The May grass still grows extrava- 
gantly thick and green beside certain 
doorsteps in that quarter. Alicia passed 
such a one, and her rebellion grew. 
Across the bay, the resentful earth was 
forever forbidden to bring forth grass 
in spring. She found herself hating the 
busy city, where her life was chiefly 
spent. Bricks and mortar do not will- 
ingly praise God, and the spirit of 
spring is worshipful. 

Her business done, she strolled down 
the street to the end, where the crowded 
bay came in sight, with its magnificent 
suggestion of the world’s work and 
wealth. Alicia leaned upon the balus- 
trade; frolicking winds blew against 
her face; she drew in long breaths of 
the soft air ; she looked enviously at the 
busy craft below. 

“If only I were a ferryboat or a 
steam tug!” sighed Alicia fantastically. 

Her discontent, fired by the spring 
sunshine, was fanned by the spring 
wind. When the young earth is up and 
doing in the might and panoply of May, 
how shall we endure our own futility? 
Bertha’s errands might keep one busy, 
but they did not make a life. 

She had noticed, vaguely, as she loi- 
tered down the block, a man walking 
quickly along on the other side of the 
street. He, too, was now leaning on 
the balustrade, gazing across the bay. 
At this moment, he turned and uttered 
an ejaculation: 

“Why, Alicia Lankester!” 

“Why, Cousin Delancy Ware!” 

He crossed the roadway, with ex- 
tended hand. A spare, rather austere- 
looking gentleman of forty-odd was 
Delancy Ware, with a high nose and 
large, dark, friendly eyes. Reliability 
and refinement were written over him 
in letters no one could mistake. His 
face was vivid with pleasure. 
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They had not met for five years— 
Delancy had gone to London for his 
firm after his mother’s death, Alicia 
hastily recalled—so there were all kinds 
of civil family inquiries to be made. 
But for some reason neither of these 
two very punctilious people made them. 
They stood quite still, looking into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Alicia—it’s spring!” said the man, 
with absolute irrelevance. 

“Delancy—I hardly knew it until I 
caught sight of you!” she answered, 
laughing. 

This, if not quite true, sounded well, 
and she felt an irresistible impulse to 
return Delancy’s ball. Besides—there 
certainly was a champagnelike sparkle 
in the air that had not been there be- 
fore his arrival. 

“7 knew it because you look—in that 
gown and hat—like a bunch of apple 
blossoms dropped on the pavement !” 

“Oh, Delancy, do you like the hat? 
Bertha bought it, and I’ve been so un- 
happy over it! I was afraid it was too 
young for me.” 

He inspected her more critically. 
She was wearing a gray-green tailored 
frock with a blouse of green and white; 
on her gray-green hat roses blossomed 
in a willful tangle of deep red and 
duller rose and white; her clear gray 
eyes were shining, and her cheeks were 
very pink. 

“Alicia, 
that connection! 
of yours.” 

“T can’t believe it,” she answered, 
“but it sounds—springlike !” 

“As you look! There are people,” he 
went on, taking his eyes from her face 
with a perceptible effort, “who, having 
eternal youth in their hearts, wear it 
also in their faces.” 

Alicia heard this with a quickened 
pulsebeat. Of course, it was all only 
a game of repartee; but, even so, there 
was something consoling about it to 
one who felt hopelessly middle-aged, 


; , ' 
don’t ever mention age in 
The years are friends 
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and who was painfully conscious that 
Bertha was in despair about her ap- 
pearance. What could one do with a 
type like that, Bertha demanded. You 
might take infinite pains with her sil- 
houette, you might dress her up to the 
minute, and, instead of looking modish 
and modern, she would impart to the 
most vivacious garments an invincible 
air of propriety and decorum. 

“Oh, Delancy! Bertha puts it differ- 
ently. She says I make even Poiret 
frocks look sanctified!” 

Delancy frowned ever so slightly. 

“And how is Bertha?” he inquired, 
tardily remembering the second-cous- 
inly courtesies. 

“Much prettier than when you saw 
her last, and much busier. Bertha is 
tremendously occupied. I’m here on 
her errands.” 

Ware held the subject of Bertha’s 
preoccupations before his mind for an 
instant, illuminating it with his lucid, 
friendly smile, then let it drop. 

“No such altruism for me! I came 
to see green grass and dandelions! 
There are still some old places up here 
with turf as deep as an English lawn. 
No such dandelions anywhere as grow 
in that grass. Big—big as dollars, and 
yellower than gold. A few years ago, 
I used to toddle past with my nurse 
and pick the ones that put their heads 
through the palings. They spelled ec- 
stasy then of 

He broke off abruptly, as if discon- 
certed by his own fervor, but Alicia’s 
face lit up. 

“T know! Oh, I know!” she cried 
joyously. “I saw them just now, and 
they surprised me so, growing there as 
if it were a perfectly normal thing to 
do. It’s a kind of miracle, isn’t it, that 
they can grow like that in the heart of 
town? They made me want to run 
away—to go where miracles are com- 
mon.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
gayly, with a sudden excitement born 


of this mutual yearning toward the 
things of spring. 

“May gets into one’s feet,” nodded 
Ware. “I’ve been thinking all day that 
the orchards are in bloom this week at 
our old place, up the river. I must run 
up and see them.” 

“Do you know, I never saw an apple 
tree in blossom in my life?” 

“What! You can’t mean 
Alicia!” 

“Indeed, it’s true. I don’t know how 
it happened. Just chance. We never 
leave town until June. I’ve never hap- 
pened to be traveling in apple-blossom 
time. Don’t look so startled, Delancy! 
Is it so very dreadful? I’ve seen quan- 
tities of apple blossoms in florists’ win- 
dows, you know.” 

“It’s terrible!” said Ware gravely. 
“Yes, terrible, Alicia!’ He regarded 
her attentively, and shook his head. “I 
don’t see how you’ve managed to re- 
main so pink and white without the in- 
spiration of orchards! For you’ve 
missed something—I don’t know how to 
say it. Not merely a pretty sight, but 
an experience He broke off help- 
lessly. ‘Nobody can tell what it is they 
get from sights like that,” he ended, 
with a sigh. 

Alicia stared at him in wide-eyed as- 
tonishment. 

“TI supposed—an 
orchard.” 

“Well, it isn’t! Not in spring!” said 
Delancy Ware. “It’s a revelation, an 
incentive—anything you please, but not 
an orchard! See here, Alicia, why 
can’t I show you what I mean? Will 
you go to-morrow? We could take an 
early train up the river, and I'll wire 
Timothy to meet us and drive us over 
home. Timothy is Delia Foley’s son. 
You remember, Delia kept the house 
for mother for thirty years. She keeps 
it for me still, and Timothy runs the 
farm. Delia will give us luncheon, and 
you can see the orchards and be home 
before dinner.” 


that, 


orchard was an 
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Alicia hesitated. To her it sounded 
like a great adventure, this simple ex- 
pedition. She was held by fifty hinder- 
ing thoughts. 

“Bertha has a luncheon for one of 
her committees to-morrow. I ought to 
be there to see to it. Besides 3 

“Would you rather go quite alone? 
Delia will take care of you perfectly,” 
said Delancy, suspecting conventional 
qualms. 

Alicia looked out at the sparkling 
bay ; she felt the little winds against her 
cheek; she drew a long breath of the 
sea-washed air; she tasted the courage 
and simplicity that come only out of 
doors. In all her gentle, dutiful, cus- 
tom-bound years, she had never done 
such a madcap thing as this runaway 
pilgrimage seemed to her. And yet— 
for once, why not? Something—soft 


fire of spring sunshine or soft breath 
of spring wind—wooed her to disregard 
her customs and conventions, to step 
forth boldly into the world of May. 


For once—why not? 

Though her assent took her breath 
away, she gave it freely at last. If one 
transgresses one’s code, one must do it 
ungrudgingly. So it was settled. 

Alicia knew, when she awoke to a 
radiant dawn next morning, that the 
day was an enchanted one. These 
things get themselves felt, somehow. 

Pinning her hat before the mirror, 
she hoped humbly that the lady in the 
glass would be a jarring note 
among the apple blossoms than on the 
pavement. Bertha was right; she was 
too demure for town. 

I am going to take all the time I need 
to tell you about this delicate, drab- 
seeming Alicia, whom I love. It was 
true that she did not look modish. Per- 
haps her talk and her tastes were a lit- 
tle dowdy, also. Entertaining Bertha’s 
associates, she looked like a Bougue- 
reau Madonna presiding over a futurist 
exhibition. You can’t well be more out 
of place than that! 


less 
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My Alicia did not mind being thought 
hopelessly unfashionable in type, but 
she did wince at the implication that 
she was quite out of Bertha’s vivid, 
high-pitched young life. Bertha was 
so very splendid! And no one at all 
admired her more than her sister. 

As she adjusted the second hatpin, 
Alicia perceived, with a sudden flash of 
insight, that she had no life of her own 
because she did not belong to the life 
of the day. Bertha belonged whole- 
heartedly to her own generation, and 
Bertha rode the boisterous, churning 
currents of her time, gallantly exulting, 
as a prairie girl rides a mustang. Alicia, 
long-skirted, stiff-hatted, shrinking— 
Alicia, the mid-Victorian—knew the 
fear of being thrown. No wonder 
Bertha’s friends thought her ineffec- 
tual, inoffensive, a mere adjunct! They 
expected her to be stupid—so she often 
played up to that expectation. Yet she 
was conscious of powers and passions 
quite beyond the ken of these hard, 
competent young people to whom she 
was simply an old-fashioned woman, 
whirling helplessly in modern eddies. 
Nobody knew—oh, nobody’ even 
dreamed !—the joy it was to run away 
for a whole day from the chance of 
meeting any of Bertha’s very superior 
friends! 

In the train, the day still seemed en- 
chanted. The river ran beside them, a 
stream of molten blue and silver; the 
hills beyond flushed with changing light 
of rose and violet; dogwood drifted 
white in the hollows; everywhere was 
the exultant misty green of newly un- 
folded leaves. Spring was in the woods, 
on the hills, in the faces of their fellow 
travelers, in their own hearts. Delancy 
Ware’s thin face and deep, friendly 
eyes glowed with it. He talked freely 
of himself and his affairs—a thing De- 
lancy had never used to do, even in the 
years when they had seen him most 
often. 

Across the river, they were met by 
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Timothy Foley, with a surrey and fat 
horses, and driven upward toward the 
hills. The ridges were topped with 
droll Noah’s-ark fir trees; gnarled 
cedars grew among the rocks. by the 
roadside; marshes full of cowslips 
flashed a golden welcome. 

The house was as Alicia remembered 
it from happy childhood visits—green- 
shuttered, white-gabled, rambling, a 
place with no architectural pretensions, 
but wearing a happy, humanized look 
that warmed one’s very heart. Old 
Delia, in black silk, received the guest 
with her very best manner. 

Alicia ran upstairs happily to smooth 
her hair. There were crossbar-dimity 
curtains upstairs, painted floors, braided 
rugs, old mahogany, and sunshine. Ap- 
ple blossoms were everywhere. They 
stood in rose bowls on each end of 
the dressing table; they threw pink 
petals over the dark, polished floor as 
they dropped from the hearth bou- 
quets; they filled the hall. 

Alicia stood in the middle of ‘Madam 
Ware’s bedroom with shining eyes. The 
house excited her. It was so lovable 
that it pulled at her heartstrings. She, 
too, would choose these letters to spell 
home. 

“Miss Lankester, ma’am, you favor 
the Wares,” said old Delia. ‘You look 
like Madam Ware’s sister, Miss Fanny 
that was.” 

“My mother was their cousin, 
know.” 

“There were ladies in those days, 
Miss Lankester.” 

“There are ladies still, Delia.” 

“Oh, yes’m. No doubt. But not the 
same. Miss Fanny, she looked like the 
Swansea tea set and the old silver. 
Madam Ware, she looked more like the 
old mahogany and damask roses—if 
you get what I mean.” 

Alicia laughed aloud. 
such a clear glimpse of a pinky, shining 
Miss Fanny, of a dignified, paler 


She caught 


Madam Ware, in the old woman’s 
words. 

“If you'll excuse me a minute, Miss 
Lankester, there’s something I have 
forgot. I'll be back directly to show 
you the house, if you care to see.” 

Delia hurried down the stairs. The 
substantial merits and modest dignities 
of the Wares were very dear to her. 
And she hadn’t lived with Wares for 
forty years not to know the real old 
quality when she saw it! This young- 
ish .woman, with blond hair, pink 
cheeks, and shining eyes, radiated an 
atmosphere like that of the house it- 
self. She was deserving of the old 
Swansea dishes with their wonderful 
roses, even of the best colonial coffee- 
pot. Oh, Delia knew! To think Mr. 
Lance should be bringing her to see the 
house! 

Left alone, Alicia sat 
dressing table thoughtfully. She almost 
wished she had not come. For. the 
house fitted her like a glove; already 
she dreaded to leave it. It is seldom 
in this world that a place puts its arms 
about you and seeks to detain you as 
this did Alicia. She felt a sudden jeal- 
ousy of the sweet dead women who 
had ruled here. But she turned her 
back upon this feeling hastily. What 
an unbecoming, almost unregenerate, 
sensation ! 

With Delia’s 
Ware awaited her on the screened 
porch. Clever Delia this 
tion enough like a picnic to avoid any 
embarrassing flavor of domesticity. 
Vine shadows dappled the mahogany 
card table, spread with the netted co- 
lonial doilies, like fine lace, and the 
oldest, whitest silver. A pinky pyra- 
mid of apple blossoms in an old por- 
ringer adorned the board. Here she 
served them with a fluffy omelet deli- 
cious with black butter, little hot bis- 
cuits and honey, coffee, strawberries, 
and country cream. 

“Delancy, your house is adorable!” 


before the 


return, luncheon and 


made func- 
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Alicia was pouring his coffee as she 
spoke, and he observed that she had 
the hands of the Wickhams, their ma- 
ternal forbears. 

“It’s nothing to see,” he deprecated. 
“T wouldn’t own a show place if I could 
—and, of course, I can’t. There’s a 
lot of old dishes and furniture, some 
badly painted portraits of deceased 
Wares, and a good deal of atmosphere. 
It’s been a home a long time. That’s 
the best thing about it.” 

“Tt’s adorable!’ repeated Alicia fer- 
vently. And the tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

Delancy Ware looked at his guest 
with the approval we cannot withhold 
from those who thus appreciate our in- 
timate possessions. It came to him with 
a perceptible shock that he had never 
really seen Alicia before yesterday. 
She was ten years younger than she had 
seemed five years ago, and immeasur- 
ably more attractive! “Nice,” “depend- 
able’’—those were the things people 
used to say about Alicia, even in her 
teens, and in those days he had accepted 
the general verdict as to her ineffec- 
tiveness. 

But to-day! There was something 
idyllic in the exquisite oval of her face, 
the smooth gold of her coiled hair, the 
shy way she had with her eyelashes, the 
warm rose that flooded her cheeks. 
Here, in this long-established, much- 
loved home, she slipped into her natural 
niche in the world as a_key fits into a 
lock. She was, suddenly, colorful, ef- 
fulgent, a wonder of grace and woman- 
hood. 

Delancy saw it all with appalling 
vividness. Why had he never seen it 
before? This was a woman worthy the 
traditions of his race and hers. The 
hand outstretched for a second cup of 
coffee trembled slightly. 

Luncheon over, they went at once to 
the orchard. The apple trees lay in a 
sunny hollow sloping to the south and 
east. Beneath their branches ran a 
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graveled footpath leading to a green 
seat sheltered by a group of pointed firs. 
The hill fell rapidly away below it, giv- 
ing a wide prospect of the shining river 
and the.blue hills to the south. Along 
this path, Ware led Alicia. 

The trees were billowing masses of 
rosy white; the sunshine glorified the 
flowering boughs and dripped through 
them to dance in mottled patches on 
the fresh, young grass; the soft, de- 
lighted murmur of the bees filled all 
the air. They heard and saw the very 
rapture of the spring. 

Alicia’s shining gray eyes widened, 
and a deeper flush came upon her cheek. 

“Again!”’ she demanded breathlessly. 

They retraced their steps along that 
magic alley of the May, breathing in 
the wholesome sweetness of the laden 
boughs, crushing underfoot the exqui- 
site, soft carpet of fallen petals, and 
hearing the velvety humming of the 
bees. At the entrance of the long aisle 
of bloom they turned, still silent, and 
came slowly back to the seat overlook- 
ing the smiling countryside. 

“Ah!” said Alicia, as she dropped 
upon the bench. “Thank you, Delancy !” 

Lifting her head to drink in the per- 
fumed air, she began to be aware that 
something strangely important had hap- 
pened in her own mind. 

“Beautiful as paradise,” 
“with those pink-and-white 
holding their arms up to the sky in the 
sunshine! But—I feel more than 
beauty. There’s something here I’ve 
never felt before. What is it, Delancy ?” 

“Listen!” 

“T hear the bees bickering with one 
another. I hear the breeze in the fallen 
petals. I almost hear a footfall 
Delancy, we aren’t alone! Something 
has followed us. Something is passing 
—with a blessing! I feel as if I could 
put out my hand and touch—ineffable 
delight! Oh, what is it?” 

His face glowed. 


she said, 
boughs 
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“Alicia, you’re wonderful! But I 
knew you would feel it!” 
“Delancy, it’s passing! 

is it?” 

“God knows! There’s nothing in the 
world like it. It’s the orchard’s gift 
to us. Sometimes, when I feel it most 
strongly, I think the Garden of Eden 
was an apple orchard in the spring, and 
that the Something Wonderful that 
haunts all orchards is the lost joy of 
the first man and woman, waiting there 
for other men and women to find it 
and win it back with work and love and 
healthful living. But Heaven knows! 
What does it matter what it is, Alicia?” 

Wrapped in the May air as in a fairy 
garment, the woman sat in silence. 
Slowly she apprehended the thing that 
had befallen her. Thirty-five is late 
indeed to encounter, for the first time, 
the glory of apple trees in bloom. It 
hit Alicia hard. She yearned so toward 
the orchard that half her years seemed 
wasted because she had not seen this 
sight before. 

Sharp, imperative, she heard the call ; 
not the call of the wild earth, but of 
earth tamed and fruitful, of laden trees 
and fecund fields; the call, not of the 
Red Gods, but of Ceres. It came as 
love or death comes, that summons—a 
breath from the void that alters all the 
face of life. Here where she sat, she 
belonged—here, and not elsewhere. 
And she must leave within an hour. 

“The city is down*behind those heav- 
enly hills,” she with a_ shiver. 
‘“Delancy, I hate it!” 

“Tl toa.~ 

“We don’t belong to it,” she pro- 
tested, with swift bitterness, “neither 
you nor I, yet we must descend into it 
at once. There are no orchards there, 
Delancy! Down there, men make prob- 
lems faster than they can ever solve 
them. And young girls like Bertha 
spend their lives in a losing fight to 
redeem the hideous, man-made place. 


Quick, what 


said, 


” 


And all the time the country lies out- 
side—like this!” 

She meant only to utter her own de- 
spair, but the wail of her protest 
touched some secret spring in the man. 
He perceived what this day meant to 
him. Suddenly he found in his mind, 
full-fledged, a scheme of life and the 
determination to put it through. 

He rose very deliberately to his feet 
and stood before her, demanding all 
her attention. His deep eyes burned, 
and the lines of his sensitive mouth 
were straightly set. 

“It would be possible,” he said, 
“never to go back. I mean—never—at 
—all!” 

Alicia stared at him. 
lost his senses? 

“No, I’m not crazy. Let us stay 
here, you and I,” he said steadily. “We 
belong here, you as much as I. Simply 
—let us stay where we belong!” 

She opened her lips, then closed 
them. What, pray, was there to say to 
this? 

“I’ve always meant to leave the city 
finally. If you'll come with me, Alicia, 
I'll leave it to-day! Let’s live our lives 
here where they have meaning. Where 
they are rooted, let them fruit. It’s 
the simplest matter in the world to ar- 
range—if you will honor me so far as 
to accept my name and home. We drive 
to the village and are married. We 
send a telegram to Bertha—and come 
That is all!” 


Had the man 


home. 
All! 
Of a thousand whirling thoughts, she 
managed to indicate only one. 
“Bertha,” she stammered, with dry 
lips, ‘Bertha ws 
“Bertha’s people are not your people, 
nor her gods your gods. Am I right?” 
She nodded, speechless, for it was 
true. 
“But my 
Alicia ?” 
She nodded again. 
true. 


people and my gods— 


This, too, was 
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“This surprises you. It can’t sur- 
prise you more than it does me. But 
when I saw you in my mother’s seat, 
I knew that it belonged to you, Alicia. 
Let me give you your own!” 

The world swam around her. She 
saw this modest gentleman, so suddenly 
her suitor, as through a rain of stars. 
3ut her heart was very strangely light 
and satisfied. 

“*A star danced, and under that star 
I was born!” thought Alicia, once 
called sedate. For she perceived new 
héavens and a new earth, dnd as yet 
she knew not what she saw. 

“Oh, Alicia!” he was pleading. “You 
and I together here! You and I, we 
who belong to a day that is dead, the 
day of simple, faithful lives in small 
communities! Before God, I believe 
we can bring it back again, though only 
on one spot and only for our neighbors 
and ourselves. Others must live as they 
will. We make no laws for them. But 
as for me and my house—shall we not 
bring back to earth as best we may the 
grace of that lost day, Alicia?” 

His words carried her along with 
them. She saw the difficulties as one 


in the grasp of a torrent sees the trees 
sweeping past on the bank. The thing 
was clearly unthinkable, impossible. It 
could not be. What manner of woo- 
ing, of wedding, was this, for staid 
people like themselves? Yet of all the 
hundred insuperable objections she 
saw, she uttered only this: 

“Delancy !” 

“Yes?” 

“Are you—are you sure I am the 
one?” 

“You—you are apple blossoms made 
flesh,” he faltered, for the song of 
songs was long strange to his lips, and 
his tongue hesitated over the unwonted 
words. “To me you are the orchard’s 
soul, Alicia. Isn’t that enough?” 

She rose, trembling, and put her hand 
in his. ; 

“Come quick, before my courage 
leaves me, then, before the splendor 
fails!” she cried. ‘“Let’s send that tele- 
gram to Bertha while I dare!” 

For she had looked upon the poign- 
ant splendor of the spring; she had 
listened to the bickering of the bees; 
she had heard the footfall of our Lost 
Delight. She was, indeed, bewitched. 
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OUR HIGHNESS, allow me to 
The man is quite a com- 
mon person. He sd 
“However, I shall thank him my- 
self,” the haughty young voice cut in 
abruptly. “Common people must be 
interesting. Heaven knows I have a 
right to anything that can interest mee 
now! Move out of my way, please, 
fraulein.” 

The time was the year of presage that 
ushered in the world war; the place 
a mountain highway in the Balkans, 
that seething pot of petty national strife 
which has menaced the peace of Europe 
since first its peasant royalties gathered 
to them bands of fighting men and 
staked out tiny kingdoms to quarrel 
over among themselves and be quar- 
reled over by the powers. Steep, the 
walls of God and not of man, the saw- 
toothed Valds rimmed the horizon. A 
white road, cut in living rock, leaped 
up like a flame through the hills and 
escaped into the sky five thousand feet 
above; as many below, the capital city 
of Luxen in its mountain valley showed 
red roofs and smoke, moving trains and 
trolleys reduced to toys, yet visible, 
detailed, in the clear air. Around the 
turn a motor was stopped, its chauffeur 
and attendants holding back respect- 
fully, though keenly observant of the 
three feminine figures by the roadside. 

Her highness looked a mere bit of a 
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girl, with a little three-cornered kitten 
face, pale, lit by great black eyes, made 
human and adorable by its mobile rosy 
mouth; yet the small head in its chic 
motor hood had somehow an air of 
easy command quite self-unconscious, 
while the muffling sables she wore might 
have graced an empress. As she stood 
with her back to the low wall that 
guarded the road from the precipice 
it skirted, defying persuasive authority 
in the form of an ex-governess, now a 
lady in waiting, you got the full beauty 
of those eyes—deep, lustrous, glowing 
with rebellious fire that answered to 
the mutinous red mouth set like an an- 
gry child’s. Her gloved hand clutched 
a mass of edelweiss. This bunch of 
flowers had led to the present conten- 
tion over the expressed desire on the 
part of Sofia of Blevna to thank the 
man who, in plain sight and at the risk 
of his life, had gathered them for her. 

“Varna.” 

The third in the group, an old woman 
in superfine peasant garb, curtsied to 
her name. Her full russet skirts were 
silken; the raw  red-and-green-and- 
golden embroideries that burned on 
cap, kerchief, and apron of superfine 
linen were silken, too. She stood be- 
fore her royal nursling and mistress 
and the distrusted alien governess who 
had been given charge of that mistress, 
wrinkled, old, and wise, watching their 
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faces as they spoke. At Sofia’s voice, 
the wrinkles all creased themselves into 
a smile. 

“Varna,”* the girlish duchess _re- 
peated, “you said the man who got the 
flowers for me was waiting still?” 

“He is waiting still, highness.” 

“What is he like, Varna, when one 
sees him close? I wondered very much, 
watching him go across the cliff there 
like a fly, all to get—some flowers— 
for me! Is he so dreadfully common, 
as fraulein tells us?” 

“Common!” The old woman ruffled ; 
her voice was guttural. “Highness 
should see for herself. He is waiting.” 

“True. I should see for myself. 
Stand aside, please, fraulein. I want 
only Varna with me. I am going down 
the road to speak to this person. He 
is not to see you and the others.” 

The fraulein had her hands full, and 
always she distrusted the old nurse, 
Varna, a Russian peasant who might 
well be in the pay of that government, 
or of Boris himself. Daughter of a 
noble German house, she had been 
placed in a position to mold the views 
and shape the destiny of the royal duch- 
ess of Blevna, when diplomacy gath- 
ered her skirts and fled to the corners, 
whispering, finding the Balkan cloud, 
still no larger than a man’s hand, taking 
the form of a mailed fist. Blevna was 
a dot on the map; its importance that 
of a gateway, not a country. Luxen 
was scarce more. But Boris of Luxen 
was of Russian descent, and his mar- 
riage to Sofia therefore questionable in 
the eyes of those who had sent the 
fraulein. 

Since the first negotiations for a mar- 
riage between these two petty rulers 
(who chanced to be, on the one hand, 
a passionate, beautiful girl, and on the 
other a young man who had distin- 
guished himself in various worthy ways 
—but what care dry-as-dust diplomats 
for such details as these?) the German 
woman had cautiously inflamed the 
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mind of her royal pupil against the 
Russ, while assuming to be neutral to- 
ward the match. Under such treat- 
ment, the little duchess had refused to 
see the formally presented portrait of 
Boris. She had returned it to him with 
the insulting message that her crown, 
which would accept him for a consort, 
had no eyes to look at pictures. 

When there had come back a word 
from the prince so blunt, so mandatory, 
as to remind one that he belonged to a 
people with whom marriage by capture 
has scarcely passed into tradition, the 
fraulein had been duly informed. The 
results of her injudicious comment— 
that she believed Boris of Luxen would 
withdraw his proposals—had quite 
overwhelmed her. That speech had set 
little Sofia to snatching up a tiny suite 
all in haste, and rushing over to her 
financé’s domain, incognito. They had 
found Boris absent from his capital 
city; and since that moment, Sofia had 
been like a mad thing. The fraulein, 
denied sleep, hurried from one calamity 
to another, was like a guinea pig: at- 
tempting to interpret in the courtship 
of a pair of eagles. This motor trip 
out on the mountain road, this sudden, 
frantic desire for edelweiss gathered by 
a wayside tramp—— She could only 
cling to Sofia’s arm, bleating: 

“If it should be known! If it should 
be found out!” 

“You forget I have covered up my 
glories as Jove used to when he went 
a-courting,” Sofia reminded her lady 
in waiting, fiery scorn in her voice. “I 
come to Luxen and find my young man 
has run away from me. I must amuse 
myself. Varna tells me that this person 
who got the flowers believes me to be 
the daughter of a rich brewer. Very 
good. It will account for my sables— 
and it is true; brewing is a government 
monopoly in Bleyna!” 

“My dear child—if you will permit 
me so to call you”—her wary eye was 
on Varna—*my dear child, pray bethink 
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you! It may come to the public ear; 
the prince may hear of it and say 

A woman, even a monarch, cannot af- 
ford to appear bold—least of all, to 
seem so to a man!” 

“Cannot, madam?” Sofia halted 
briefly, and one could have seen the 
sovereign in her abrupt gesture. “My 
fathers before me won their thrones— 
and their wives—so. I am the daugh- 
ter of their boldness. As for Prince 
Boris of Luxen, he has run away from 
me and my boldness. He is gone. I 
might dance in his streets, and he would 
never hear of it.” 

The fraulein sucked in her lips with 
a little shocked sound, rather like what 
one would expect from a frog in deep 
grief. 

“Dance in the streets!” she echoed 
sepulchrally. “A _ reigning duchess! 
You have the opportunity, my child, to 
show the world a model ~s 

“Oh!” cried Sofia, throwing her 
hands abroad in exasperation, scatter- 
ing starry white blossoms that Varna 
hastily went down on her knees to pick 
up. “Models—manikins made of wood! 
How I hate people that are models!” 

Varna lifted the hem of Sofia’s cloak 
to her lips and whispered: 

“He waits, highness—a fine, strong 
lad—oh, a beautiful lad! He followed 
the carriage down from the city gates 
and lost his heart to your eyes—little 
dear one!” 

The fraulein had not yet made her 
point, which was to delay, if not to 
frustrate, action on the part of her royal 
charge till advices from Authority 
should tell her how to move. These 
half-savage royalties showed the feel- 
ing of human beings. They actually 
seemed to love and hate like peasants. 
She would try if the girl might fear as 
does the common herd. 

“Think of the risk. 
your own country.” 

“No—I am in the country of my 
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fiancé—the country that is soon to be 
mine.” 

“Sovereigns away from home”’—it 
was said solemnly—“have need to be 
careful. Elizabeth of Austria was as- 
sassinated in Switzerland.” 

“Fraulein,” answered the duchess as 
solemnly, though her eyes danced, 
“there’s nothing so merciful as a bomb 
waiting for me here in Luxen.” 

“The prince “ 

“He is not waiting. There is just the 
trouble. He leaves me to cool my heels 
—as the English say it—for three days, 
while he listens td prosy papers on his 
pet fad at a convention of scientists 
in Vienna. Very good. Lead on, 
Varna.” 

The heels in question were very nice 
French heels, and they supported ex- 
tremely pretty feet, but the little duch- 
ess pegged them viciously into the com- 
mon earth of the common road as they 
carried her forward to meet and speak 
with a common man, while the fraulein 
wrung impotent hands. 

He was standing in the middle of the 
way, facing toward the turn, a big, 
strong young fellow with an unusual 
breadth of shoulder that tapered lithdy 
to heel. He had the bearing of a sol- 
dier, yet he wore the garb of a peasant 
in holiday trim, a garb; be it said, that 
was markedly becoming. So soon as 
they rounded the bluff, he pulled off his 
cap with its single grouse feather, and 
Sofia got the glint of sun on his thick, 
ruddy hair. He did not advance to- 
ward them, but remained where he was, 
cap off and bowing respectfully, as 
Sofia had never been bowed to before 
in her life. 

“I wanted to thank you for the flow- 
ers,’ she said, when she came within 
speaking distance. It was a novel ex- 
perience to have a man look squarely 
into her eyes with honest admiration, 
but no deference other than all of his 
sex must give the eternal feminine. 
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“I’m afraid you ran a great deal of 
risk in getting them.” 

Mechanically and from force of 
habit, she put out her hand for him to 
kiss. The young man took it, but did 
not raise it to his lips. He shook it in 
a firm, democratic grasp. 

“Not at all,” he assured her, in a 
pleasant voice that somehow matched 
his smile and his eyes and that hair of 
his with its gleams. of red. “I’ve 
climbed all over these cliffs. I know 
the safe places.” 

“Yes?” she said softly, lifting the 
white flowers to her face. “Do you 
know of any place safe enough for me 
to pick edelweiss? J have never done 
so. I quite long for the experience.” 

The young man looked her over with 
a slightly patronizing smile. She 
seemed to be a daughter of wealth, de- 
nied the healthful outdoor activities and 
risks that build the health and strength 
of humbler folk. 


“Your mother * he began. 


“My governess,” Sofia corrected. “I 


shall not take her with us. It would 
not interest her.” 

“TI see,” said the young man gravely. 
“Tt is to be an adventure.” 

\“It is to be an adventure.” 

The little duchess bit her lip, but she 
echoed his words bravely. These com- 
mon men called-a spade a spade in the 
most nonchalant manner. This person 
might even suppose that she was run- 
ning after him—and say so. 

“Well, then—I know a little valley 
off the highway a bit. The road is too 
bad for a motor—only a bridle path— 
but if you ride—to-morrow “ 

“Excellent!” said Sofia of Blevna. 
“T will meet you here to-morrow—at 
this hour—and you shall show me the 
spot.” 

She stretched out her hand again for 
farewell. The young man took it, and 
held it longer than seemed quite neces- 
sary. 

“It’s a’bargain,” he said. “You must 


be here earlier than to-day. We'll have 
a long ride before us. I'll bring some- 
thing to eat in my pockets. We shan’t 
go hungry. But your governess”—he 
returned to the idea as if to make sure 
—‘would never be able to ride that 
rough trail.” 

“I shall be coming alone,” said Sofia. 
“That is, Varna and I will come alone. 
We often ride so in the mountains at 
home.” 

She was going, but he detained her, 
with: 

“Then Luxen is not your home?” 

“No. I’m only thinking of settling 
here. Good-by.” 

She laughed out suddenly, with a 
revelation of small white teeth. Some- 
thing both angry and depressed van- 
ished from her air. Did the man in- 
tend to hold her hand all day? 

“Good-by,” she repeated, pulling her 
fingers away. 

“You are—only thinking—of settling 
here?” He came a step after her. “I 
should like to talk to you about that. 
I have some ¢ 

“To-morrow—to-morrow,” said the 
little duchess gayly. 

“To-morrow,” echoed the common 
man, bending to pick up a white blos- 
som she had dropped. 

“Now I wonder,” 
Blevna, as she hurried back to her 
retinue, “has he land to sell me? Any- 
how, it will be great fun. Varna, you 
shall have a white mule to ride, if one 
can be found in Luxen.” 


said Sofia. of 


II. 


Ten o’clock of the next day saw two 
figures on the chalk road that leads up 
into the heart of the Valds—one an old 
peasant woman on a snowy mule, the 
other a slender girl in a perfectly fit- 
ting habit, riding a tall brown horse 
that fretted at the curb and gave her 
opportunity to display her horseman- 
ship. 
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“Varna,” said Sofia of Blevna over 
her shoulder to her one attendant, “I 
had half a mind to put on my uniform 
as colonel of the Austrian Hussars. 
What would he have said to that—our 
poor, dear common man?” 

“You are much prettier in this, little 
queen of the whole earth,” said Varna 
comfortably. “You are _ beautiful 
enough to turn the heads of all the men 
An the world. Ah! Look ahead! He 
is waiting for you.” 

They topped an incidental rise and 
saw, on the height beyond, outlined 
against the sky, the common man on a 
big-boned gray horse, standing at rest 
in the middle of the way, a challenging 
figure in spite of its absolute repose. 

Again he failed to come forward, 
waiting for Sofia and her attendant to 
reach him fully before he spoke. The 
girl studied the lines of that broad- 
framed body, half turned from her as 
the common man gave her his shoulder, 
staring out over the valley. It was a 
prospect worth his regard—Luxen, 
rimmed by the Valds, even a glimpse of 
the peaks of Blevna on the dim blue 
horizon line; yet at his elbow waited a 
view that should have been even more 
attractive to a man of his years—a very 
pretty girl superbly mounted, who 
looked her best on horseback, and who 
was plainly in a mood of irresponsible 
gayety. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, scarcely 
turning, giving the newcomer but a per- 
functory salute, “will you wheel your 
horse in beside mine and enjoy the 
view? It is worth looking at. I myself 
have seen it often, but I never tire 
of it.” 

“Why do you address me as made- 
moiselle?” demanded Sofia. “Are you 
a Frenchman ?” 

“T have studied in that country. The 
form of address comes natural to me, 
as I have no name for you. My own 
name is +4 


“If you please!” Sofia raised an im- 
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perative hand. “I have already a title 
for you. 
to it.” 

“T shall not object. Let us be mov- 
ing, if you have seen all you care to. 
My little valley is some miles beyond.” 

They rounded into the broad high- 
way and traveled for a moment in si- 
lence, the gray and the bay stepping 
together marvelously well, the white 
mule coming on behind valiantly. 

-“And your name for me is 
Sofia’s escort finally inquired. 

“The common man,” returned the lit- 
tle duchess demurely. “I hope I give 
no offense.” 

“Tt is not offensive—from you.” 

“Why from me?” suspiciously. 

The big young man on his big gray 
horse turned and looked his exquisite 
companion over deliberately. His re- 
gard held something that brought an 
added color to the girl’s cheek and hur- 
ried her into speech. 

“Why is it not offensive that I should 
call you a common man ?” 

“Because,” very softly, in a tone that 
actually held pity, “I can see that you 
yourself are not noble—or even aristo- 
cratic—not what your fraulein govern- 
ess would call high born.” 

“Upon my word!” cried Sofia, crim-. 
soning stormily. “Upon my word!” 
and could get no farther. 

“How do I guess that?” he went on 
calmly. “You plainly have wealth, yet 
a lonely soul looks out of your eyes. 
I see you are where you can make no 
intimates of those about you. We are 
alike for that—though it be riches for 
you and poverty for me, as the title 
you give me suggests.” 

He looked sidewise at her and 
laughed slyly. Sofia was speechless. 

“However it is,” he added gen- 
erously, “let us be sworn comrades for 
the day, and make the most of it.” 

“For the day!” Sofia echoed, half 
minded to drop her mask. 

“For the day,” repeated the common 


I hope you will not object 


” 
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man with amiable finality. “More than 
that might embarrass me.” 

“Embarrass you!” the duchess 
echoed, and returned helplessly to her 
formula: ‘Upon my word!” 

After that they pushed ahead silently, 
and the white road leaped up before 
them; but to-day it was a singing flame 
as it swept high into the hills, and the 
burden of its chant was liberty. After 
all, it was a beautiful morning, and they 
were both young with the year. 

Finally, “I forgive you,” whispered 
the little duchess, half to herself. 

“T am unaware of offense—yet glad 
to be forgiven, little comrade,” came 
the deep-murmured response. 

Sofia glanced hastily back at old 
Varna on her mule and began to speak 
louder—of the scenery. Her escort 
answered. He seemed well informed 
for a common person. They had 
touched passingly on most of the ques- 
tions of the day when they left the high- 
way for the bridle path he had men- 
tioned, traveled it a short distance, and 
found themselves in a high-hung dell, 
set like a cup on an altar up in the 
Valds,- shut in on all sides save the 
narrow way by which they had come, 
yet carpeted with green, its cliffs 
starred to their very bases with edel- 
weiss. 

“Oh!” cried Sofia, with a circumflex 
of rapture. “How beautiful!” 

She looked gratefully at the common 
man, when he came to help her from 
her horse; apparently she thought he 
had created and prepared the place for 
her especial diversion. 

Lifting her to the ground, he paused 
a moment and held her as one might a 
picture, scanning her face at short 
range. His regard was almost savage; 
it might well have daunted a spirit less 
bold than little Sofia’s. 

“Put me down—this minute!” she 
panted. “You are presumptuous, sir!” 

“That is a word not used between 
good comrades,” said the common man 
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evenly. “I wanted to be sure whether 
your eyes said the same thing that your 
lips do.” 

“And you found 
duchess challenged. 

“Speaking the truth,” he said dar- 
ingly, “and the color of a night sky, 
luminous, as it is when the stars are 
all out in it.” 

“Very pretty,” laughed Sofia. “You 
should have been born a courtier.” 

“God forbid!” 

“Will it please my little mistress to 
gather flowers while Varna spreads the 
lunch?” asked the old woman, when 
she had returned from tethering her 
white mule near the two horses. 

“A very good idea,” put in the com- 
mon man, before Sofia could offer a 
decision. 

He held out his hand to raise her 
from where she sat on the grass; he 
retained her fingers in his own to help 
her over the bowlders of a path that 
was no path. They walked away like 
two children, hand in hand. And Varna 
looked after them, chuckling, chinking 
the gold pieces in her pocket. 

Half an hour later, they returned to 
the old woman and the lunch, with 
handfuls of edelweiss, the liitle duchess 
flushed and laughing, her hat filled with 
blossoms and swung in a kerchief over 
her arm, her dark hair, whipped from 
its braid by the mountain wind, .blow- 
ing about her shoulders,” mysterious 
fires alight.in the depths of her great 
black eyes. 

Lunch was a festival, a sacrament, a 
mystic partaking. But after it was 
eaten, and Varna had gone down to 
the little brook that murmured through 
the middle of the tiny valley to water 
the horses, Sofia’s mood declined. She 
began to show uneasiness, to look about 
her questioningly. 

“Surely nobody could find us here?” 
she said, her gaze going far up to the 
top of the clifflike walls. “I ran away. 
I don’t know whether the fraulein is 


them——”__ the 
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capable of appealing to the police—but 
one would “feel so silly to be caught. 
I have seen a man pass the entrance of 
the valley there several times. He 
seems almost to be pacing like a 
sentry.” 

“Be at peace,” responded the common 
man. “That is only a good friend of 
mine who will see that we are not 
intruded upon.” 

“You asked him to keep watch? 
Why ?” 

The common man regarded her for a 
moment, then admitted, with that di- 
rectness which is no doubt character- 
istic of common people: 

“Yes, I asked him. I wished to be 
undisturbed with you. Are you of- 
fended by that? You seem troubled.” 

“Not offended—no.” 

“But troubled ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Concerning me?” 

“Oh, certainly not!” with a sudden, 
haughty stare. “It is a promise that I 
have made F 

“And it is the keeping of that prom- 
ise that troubles you?” 

Sofia nodded. 

“Contracts and vows are insolent 
things,” she said. “I never want to do 
anything but break them.” 

“Contracts and vows?’ The com- 
mon man’s big voice followed hers like 
an echo. “The only vows a girl of your 
age concerns herself over would be 
marriage vows. You are promised to a 
match that does not command your 
heart? That is it?” 

“It pleases my ambition,” said Sofia 
of Blevna coolly. 

The level regard of the common man 
took in all the shining, dimpling loveli- 
ness that halted between child and 
woman. 

“You have no business with ambi- 
tion,” he told her roughly. “I suppose 
you mean that your father is suited— 
or, no—you said your parents were 
dead, did you not?” 
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“Did I?” questioned Sofia bitterly. 
“It is not so. I have seven fathers— 
all to be consulted about my marriage!” 

“Seven fathers!” 

“Yes. One in Germany, and he’s not 
suited ; another in Austria, ditto; a very 
different person in England, who thinks 
well of my fiancé. My father in France 
is quite sentimental over the match ; the 
Russian father is kin to the man, you 
see; the Italian says he’ll do; and the 
dear, numerous papa at home—whom I 
dare not disappoint—counts on him. 
Oh, there’s no escape for me, though” 
—her hands clenched; she looked him 
furiously in the eyes—‘“I’d like to show 
that man!” 

The common man leaped to his feet, 
dragging her up with him. A moment 
they stood confronted, the two pale 
young faces close together. Then he 
pushed her from him and dropped back 
a step, ejaculating: 

“You openly taunt me, Sofia of 
Blevna! Well, then, out with it! What 
do you want to show Boris of Luxen?” 

Her eyes dilated. They blazed black 
fire upon him. 

“T would show him,” she said, her 
voice growing lower and lower till it 
was almost guttural, “that though he 
be a sort of prince, he’s no lover— 
for a woman with blood in her veins. 
I would say to him But what’s all 
this to you—common man? Let me 
pass! Our little play is played out < 
Yet she dared not look at him as she 
advanced toward the path that would 
take her to her horse and so away. 

He put out an arm and stopped her. 
She drew back from possible contact 
with him and stood looking down at 
the ground—at his boots. There was 
no question that she was frightened. 

“You will marry this Boris of 
Luxen,” the common man accused her 
sternly, “to please the powers, to sat- 
isfy your own ambition. You have ac- 
cepted his proposal with scorn, returned 
his pictures with a refusal to look at 
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them. Oh, yes, it’s:known. It’s com- 
mon gossip at the court of Luxen. Is 
that fair to him?” 

“You say that,’ burst out Sofia, 
small, angrily gesticulating hands out- 
stretched toward her accuser, “you say 
that because you are a common man! 
If you were going to marry a woman, 
you would, perhaps, want her to love 
you. Then you would go and court her 
—yes? Yes! Prince Boris has never 
cared to look on my face. He takes 
Blevna—nothing can sting him into 
coming to win Sofia!” 

Her voice broke on the last words, 
so that they were almost whispered, 
yet the common man heard them very 
plainly. He saw, too, the distress in 
her flushed little face, her brimming 
eyes. 

“They say in Luxen,” he hesitated 
awkwardly, “that your Boris is a boor, 
a queer chap—shy—afraid of women. 
Maybe that’s what’s the matter.” 

The little duchess threw back her 
head and laughed, but the laughter was 
bitter. 

“Afraid? He’s contemptuous of me. 
I could not bring him to my kingdoin— 
so I got up and ran after him to his. 
Oh, incognito—yes, but I took good 
care that he knew I was here. And 
he runs away! He leaves me to play 
at picnic with a common man!” 

There was a sound of horse’s hoofs 
on the path beyond; they both looked 
up, to see a uniformed figure picking 
its way toward them among the bowl- 
ders. The common man’s raised hand 
pointed with a gesture of authority 
back along the trail. The sentry from 
the valley mouth dismounted and came 
on, leading his horse. 

“But, your majesty 
desperately. 

“Go back! You had your orders! 
Go back!” Boris of Luxen roared at his 
equerry—but it was too late. When, 





* he began 


having driven away the intruder, he 
turned once more to his fiancée, he 
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found her frantically trying to mount 
the tall bay horse. 

“Wait, your highness! 
me!” 

She obstinately, but very ineffec- 
tually, essayed the stirrup. 

“There’s nothing to be said between 
you and me.” Her words were a muf- 
fled cry. 

“Sofia % 

There was a notable slackening of 
effort on the girl’s part, yet she only 
turned her head a bit, pushing aside the 
vehement dark curls that got in the way 
of her vision. One great, lustrous eye 
stole a doubtful look at the speaker. 

“Little comrade!” murmured 
penitent. 

The duchess relinquished her efforts 
to mount; she turned fully to her com- 
panion. 

“Oh,” she said, “you can improve! 
I might listen to you a moment.” 

“Heart of my heart, hear what I have 
to tell you.” 

“Now that,” jeered Sofia, “is exactly 
what your prime minister would advise 
you to say to me.” : 

“Hang my prime minister!” 

“By all means! Or send him to the 
mines, as our big brother of Russia 
does. But how am I ever to trust you 
when you have so elaborately deceived 
me? No, I cannot listen. Help me 
to my horse, prince. Oh, I have lost 
faith in everything, having lost my com- 
mon man!” 

“You have not lost him. Listen, be- 
loved. He fell in love with your por- 
trait.” 

The duchess pushed farther beneath 
the lapel of her riding coat a slender 
gold chain that was the one bit of orna- 
ment about her. 

“You reproach me that I did not 
come to Bleva—that I offered marriage 
to a woman I had never seen. I have 
been in Blevna for the past month, spy- 
ing upon you. I thought I loved you 
then, yet I was determined to have free 
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speech with you—as we have had 
to-day. Varna was in my pay.” 

“Traitors everywhere!” cried the 
duchess, with spurious indignation. 
“Help me to my horse! No, not that 
way 

She was being lifted like a baby. 
She struggled in his arms, for she saw 
the kiss coming. 

Held to his heart there, forgetting 
kingdoms and thrones, just an ardent 
girl in her lover’s: embrace, Sofia yet 
remembered that it was she who had 
sought him. She was resolute to be 
sought—entreated. 

“IT never guessed that you were 
Boris,” she protested. And, pushing 
him away, she snapped the slender gold 
chain and sent it rattling with its locket 
to the stones of the path. 

He loosed her a bit, his ardent con- 
queror’s eyes still on her flushed dis- 
array. Then he put her in the saddle 
and bent to pick up the trinket. 
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“Let go my horse!” cried the duchess, 
for he still held the bridle looped over 
his arm. 

“The brides ot Luxen,” he said de- 
liberately, “do not give orders to their 
bridegrooms.” 

“T am no bride of Luxen. You have 
deceived me. I am going home to 
Blevna. Give me my locket. Don't 
dare look into it!” 

He held it out—open—showing a 
miniature of his own face! 

“Dearest and most fascinating 
daughter of a brewer—little comrade 
of a day—wife that is to be,” he whis- 
pered, with glowing eyes, “I had 
thought to ask for your forgiveness, 
but i 

“I forgive you,” cut in the duchess 
hastily. 

Youth immortal, that can take its 
sweets of love even fortressed round 
with the barriers of royalty, and under 
the shadow of the sword! 


Forciveness, like rubber garters, loses its snap when stretched too often. 


? 


HaPPINEss without flaws is granted only to those who are wise enough to 


overlook the flaws. 

















HE drama swerves and rocks in 
what the conventional critic 
must look upon as a veritable 

upheaval—something seismic or vol- 
canic; for two extraordinarily old-fash- 
ioned plays, by comparatively “un- 
known” authors, who actually dared to 
offer simple “love stories”’—you know, 
the early-Victorian sort of thing, in 
which everybody lives happily ever 


after—were accepted by the public as 
quivering, palpitating novelties. 


Though we have learned the appar- 
ent lesson of American drama very 
thoroughly, and can say our “theater 
catechism” beautifully, it is perhaps 
natural, in this most fickle of worlds, 
that we should appreciate an occasional 
change. We have been exhilarated, in- 
toxicated, and even stupefied by the 
stage’s idea of “love” for a long time. 
We have assimilated several jocund 
theories, and have been nourished for 
at least a decade on such unrelenting 
notions as these: 

No heroine can make a convincing 
appeal to any well-regulated, evening- 
dressed Lothario until she has some- 
thing to conceal. 

Every hero loves to believe that, in 
the case of the woman he is about to 
marry, he is the survival of the fittest. 

The real, unadulterated stage heroine 
weds one man so that she can immedi- 
ately fall in love with another. 

When the hero is enthusiastically in 
love with the heroine, we can be per- 


fectly sure that she is as bad as they 
make ’em. 

No modern hero clamors for a neat 
home and nice, spotless children. He 
much prefers to spend his life deleting 
the wrinkles from wifie’s past. 

As soon as a hero is rich, the girl 
he marries deplores the fact that she 
didn’t wed dear Tom, who is poor. 

No nice girl in modern plays ever 
forgets the sensational fact that “there 
is one law for men, and another for 
women.” She talks about it by the 
yard. 

No stage heroine ever has a child un- 
less she is about to elope, and the cute 
little thing can come on in his nightie 
and say: “Oo must stay wif mommy.” 

The modern heroine will forgive a 
man anything as long as he has sown 
his wild oats. These must be well 
planted and persistently flaunted. 

When a stage hero calls a woman 
“little girl,” you know that he has just 
discovered that she was very “frail” 
—once. That knowledge seems to 
arouse his appreciation. 

As soon as the hero and heroine “fall 
in love,” they become rather abusive, 
detestably chatty, and hideously retro- 
spective. They delve into their inner 
souls for something pleasantly unpleas- 
ant. 

Every hero dotes on a “taint”— 
something that has come to him legiti- 
mately from popper or mommer. 

The heroine is happily miserable 
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when the hero has confided all that 
there is to confide—and then some— 
about his “taint.” She then says that 
on account of his “taint” he is inexpres- 
sibly dear to her. 

The untainted hero is rather stupid 
and commonplace. The “taint” may be 
compared to Worcestershire sauce. 

The most popular hero has a “taint” 
that could not possibly be discussed in 
polite society. Therefore it is dis- 
cussed at the polite theater. 

You gauge the heroine’s infamy by 
the “cut” of her evening gown. The 
more décolleté the gown, the more 
spectacular the infamy. 

Only when a man is fifty, a bit dis- 
illusioned, and with a pair of well- 
floured temples, can he appreciate the 
“simple” little girl. Vide all the John 
Drew plays. 

No stage heroine will speak the few 
words that would right the situation 
and send the audience home to bed. 
She prefers silence, so that she can be 
effectively blackmailed in the third act. 
The hero adores that, too? 

The heroine with the early sins is the 
girl upon whom the playwright fastens 
the late virtues. 

The heroine is most filial and devoted 
when she learns that her parents have 
some frightful “inheritance” that she 
will surely catch. 

When they wed, she wearing orange 
blossoms and pure white satin, in the 
first act, look out for squalls. Sit tight. 

The French maid engaged by the 
heroine is always an expert in the gen- 
tle art of espionage. Otherwise she 
wouldn’t be there. 

The hero will believe anything of a 
girl when he loves her, except the truth. 
The truth is unbelievable. 

The heroine always goes to a man’s 
rooms at night. She has all the blessed 
day to herself, with nothing to do but 
twiddle her thumbs, but it is only at 
midnight that she feels she has a few 
free moments. 


“ 
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The hero loves to catch her in the 
other man’s rooms, where the careless 
little puss always leaves some article of 
apparel, usually something he gave her. 

Whenever you ‘see a screen in the 
other man’s rooms, you can say to your- 
self: “Behold, she comes!” There are 
always seven or eight doors leading ev- 
erywhere, but she selects the screen. 

Whenever the hero becomes epigram- 
matic, you can be perfectly certain that 
he has learned the fatal truth about his 
dear one. Her freckles always bring 
out his epigrams. 

The hero’s definition of portiéres is: 
“Something to stick your head through 
when you want to realize the perfidy of 
the dear little girl you are engaged to 
marry.” 

When the heroine holds up a pretty 
nightie trimmed with lace, you know 
she is merely tempted. When she dis- 
plays the nightie in silk trimmed with 
lace, then—she has fallen! 

And so I say that the drama swerves 
and rocks in what the conventional 
critic must look upon as a veritable up- 
heaval—something seismic or volcanic ; 
for two extraordinarily old-fashioned 
plays, sy comparatively “unknown” au- 
thors, actually dared to offer simple 
love stories. “If all the world and love 
were. young’”—that half-forgotten id- 
iocy—was their text, and the idea 
seemed so revolutionary, so fantastic, 
and so grimly daring that in spite of 
the timidity of critics who saw their 
pet axioms crumbling around them, the 
plays attracted a great deal of attention. 

They dealt with love as something 
not necessarily indigestible and_ irri- 
tating to the nervous system. They 
took the ground, so popular with fool- 
ish poets and ill-paid romance writers, 
that “love” casts a glamour upon young, 
unseasoned lives; that it needs no “‘com- 
plications”; that it can live without 
“taints”; and that it is an irradiation 
with a very distinct appeal. Instead of 
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being stewed, fried, or fricasseed, as it 
is in the “drama of fatigue” as we get 
it to-day, they have given it to us sim- 
ply boiled and without any paprika. 
The critics, of course, looked upon all 
this as something amusingly out of 
date, just as the dressmaker regards 
the hoop skirt—a freak novelty, but 
rather curious to inspect. And just 
as the hoop skirt appears sporadically 
amid the spasms of fashion, so the 
“simple love story” creeps in occasion- 
ally—to show us how absurd we once 
were, so to speak. 

The plays to which I have alluded 
are “The Cinderella Man,” by Edward 
Childs Carpenter, and “The Melody of 
Youth,” by Brandon Tynan. Both 
these young men apparently realized 
the tiresome prevalence of the paprika 
stuff evolved by playwrights of the 
Broadhurst-Walter style, and were au- 
dacious enough to believe that it was 
possible to launch something diametri- 
cally opposed. And they were emi- 
nently correct, too. The appetite for 
spice grows by what it feeds on, and it 
is difficult to maintain the pace. 

“The. Cinderetla Man,” of course, 
might easily be dismissed as just a 
pretty little bit of nothing at all. I 
mean that it might be dismissed in that 
way by the critical faculty, for who 
can analyze the story of a pretty young 
“heiress” who falls in love with a 
starving poet, visits him in his “gar- 
ret” in disguise, and finally marries him 
in the most abject happiness? The 
critic might say that this is all so stere- 
otyped that it is something to smile at 
rather contemptuously. The heiress, 
the starving poet, the garret, the wed- 
ding bells—surely these have been the 
stock in trade of penny-a-liners and 
“family-story” writers for centuries. 
Where, where is the “ginger”? Where, 
where is the “punch”? 

That is precisely the point. There 
is no “ginger.” There is no “punch.” 


The weakened digestion rushes affec- 
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tionately to the simple fare; the cloyed 
appetite awakens at the “healthy,” un- 
seasoned viands; and the general pub- 
lic, less pampered than the professional 
critics, gives its appreciation to what 
looks like a novelty. 

“The Cinderella Man” is as old as 
the hills and Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
almost geological in its structure. In 
that fact lies its charm. Edward Childs 
Carpenter merely let loose a boy and a 
girl, both unspoiled by modern teach- 
ings, and proceeded to let them “fall 
in love” primitively. He was young 
and good looking and delightfully poor 
—in romance, poverty is exquisite !— 
and she was lissome and pretty and la- 
mentably rich—in romance, wealth is 
a great obstacle! What an antique com- 
bination! What idealism! 

The cynical, the overfed, the fa- 
tigued, and the obese-minded will see 
nothing at all in “The Cinderella Man” 
but a sort of Christmas entertainment, 
because there is still a tradition—and I 
don’t know why—that at Christmas 
time it is our duty reluctantly to lay 
aside taints, freckles, and mental ec- 
zema and be joyously insipid and awe- 
inspiringly “natural” for that occasion 
only. Yet, somehow or other, this lit- 
tle play—it isn’t really little, but I use 
the adjective as a term of endearment— 
crept right into the crevices of Man- 
hattan’s callous system, and the very 
people who, you would have said, might 
have been expected to laugh at its simple 
appeal admitted that it “touched” them. 
The girl crossing the roof of the house 
to reach her hero’s garret ; the meetings 
between the two; the horrid old land- 
lady who suspected the worst, and was 
“made up” as a hag—naturally; the 
stern father who had no human interest 
in his daughter; the qualms of the boy 
who hated the idea of marrying the girl 
for her money—or with her money— 
all those hackneyed old incidents were 
trotted out—in a theater planted in the 
very heart of the Tenderloin—and 









































were accepted for their shéer “charm” 
and “novelty.” The heroine even called 
herself his “fairy godmother,” as she 
carried food and raiment to the forlorn 
garret, and not once did she utter an 
epigram or emit a “clever” remark. 

It really looked as if Mr. Carpenter 
had determined, in a perverse spirit of 
burlesque, to flout New York in its 
most vital theater spot. He omitted 
nothing from the chronicles of all the 
early-Victorian “love stories.” He 
pounced upon the tritest episodes and 
the most “obvious” incidents and rushed 
them all in. Nothing more audacious 
has happened in years. Half the man- 
agers in New York would have given 
“The Cinderella Man” the cheerful ha- 
ha. It remained for Mr. Oliver Mo- 
rosco, who is apparently less hardened 
and less metropolitan, to produce the 
play. I can imagine that fe did it in 
fear and trembling. 

It was adorably “presented.” The 
girl was new—or at least she seemed 
new to me. I had not viewed her in a 
previous season doing the Ruined One 
or lamenting her past. Therefore it 
was refreshing to watch her. It is not 
always the “metropolitan favorite” who 
can make the swiftest appeal, though 
we love to turn up our noses at what 
we call a “cast of nobodies.” The boy 
was equally untrammeled. The two 
roles were faultlessly acted. The youth, 
the sincerity, the unalloyed simplicity 
of the lovers were delicious. There 
was no pose, no strut, no theatricalism, 
no clamor for the center of the stage, 
no rant or rampage, and no “big scene” 
to tear to tatters. 

The task that Mr. Carpenter suc- 
cessfully accomplished in this return to 
the “simple love story” was to steer 
us away from the shoals of burlesque. 
One false step, and we should have 
ridiculed the whole thing. 
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The same may be said, though less 
enthusiastically, of “The Melody of 
Youth,” by Mr. Brandon Tynan, though 
Mr. Tynan was by no means as suc- 
cessful in getting beneath our surface 
as was Mr. Carpenter. This play was 
so aggressively “sunny” and so exag- 
geratedly “charming” that we suspected 
its “theatrical” intentions. Though it 
kept us good, and made us feel that, 
after all, we really were unspoiled, it 
was the stage thing rather than the 
“real” thing. Its “charm” was laid on 
somewhat ostentatiously. 

There was a good deal of sunlight 
and very green grass and extremely 
leafy leaves to aid Mr. Tynan. The 
young lovers were always seen amid 
poetic surroundings, and posing, as it 
were. The trees were quite blossomy 
and beautiful—a trifle impossible, per- 
haps—and you felt all the time that the 
appeal of “The Melody of Youth” re- 
lied considerably upon its setting. The 
“youth” of the play would have thrived 
less vivaciously if the sky had been 
darker. However, the simple love 
story was there in full force. There 
was the Irish lad studying for the 
priesthood in Rome, suddenly appointed 
as guafdian to an exceedingly pleasant 
girl, and of course aghast at his task; 
and there was the flirtatious maiden 
who succumbs to the fascinations of the 
aforesaid guardian. Mr. Tynan was 
by no means as daring as the author of 
“The Cinderella Man,” for the charac- 
ters were all Irish, and on the stage to 
be Irish is to be gay and romantic and 
dashing. Ireland, in theaterdom, is an 
almost mythical realm in which “heart 
interest” flourishes as it does nowhere 
else. Mr. Tynan used Ireland for his 
“simple love story,” and it did not seem 
nearly as revolutionary as the American 
love story told in the not-at-all-mythical 
realm known as—Lobster Square! 
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EDITOR’s NOTE.—It is seldom that a typical AINSLEE’S story escapes AINSLEE’S. 
This seemed to have happened recently when we learned that a contemporary, through 
an unavoidable chain of circumstances, had secured May Edginton’s splendid serial, “He 


That Is Without Sin.” 


But chance played directly into our hands: 


Our contempo- 


tary has suspended publication, and we were able to obtain their rights in full to the 


story. 
story in this number. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEN Lea married Dorian Van- 
dela, she left the shabby little 
flat she had shared with her 

friend Jeanne, and the petty economies 
of a self-supporting woman’s life, for 
all the luxuries that surround a rich 
man’s wife. She thought herself the 
happiest girl in the world, for she was 
really in love with her handsome young 
husband, and his adoration of her 
amounted almost to worship. Even so, 
there was a little pang in her heart at 
the thought of Jock Hervey, the old 
friend and comrade of her lean years. 
Jock had been too much of a man 
to ask her to share his poverty, but on 
the very night of her engagement he 
had come bustling in to tell her of his 
success in securing a large engineering 
contract and to beg her to wait for him 
to come back and claim her for his wife. 
She could not quite forget the look in 
his face when he had heard her news. 
Life was all that her rosiest dreams 
had pictured it for the first few months 
of her marriage. Absorbed in her bliss, 


The condensation of the few chapters already published enables you to begin the 


she almost forgot her friend Jeanne, the 
meagerness of whose existence had 


been intensified by the contrast with 


Lea’s happiness; and when she heard 
that the struggle had been too much 
for the little typist and that she had 
taken “the easiest way,” the petted, pro- 
tected young wife had only the usual 
self-righteous condemnation to bestow. 

This disillusionment, however, was 
nothing compared to the more terrible 
one that came upon her one evening 
when her husband returned home very 
late in a disgusting state’of intoxica- 
tion, and she learned that he had inher- 
ited the tendency from his father and 
his grandfather. In her horror and 
loathing, she decided that she would 
play no part in passing on the dreadful 
heritage, and in spite of Dorian’s plead- 
ings, she refused to bear him a child. 

There was nothing of the brute about 
Dorian—even in his moments of deg- 
radation, he was almost invariably con- 
siderate of his wife—and he acquiesced 
in her decision, humbly realizing its 
justice. 

With the hope of a child denied her, 
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Lea found the idle, purposeless life of 
a wealthy woman less and less satisfy- 
ing. More from ennui than anything 
else, she drifted into the congregation 
of a new-cult preacher, Doctor Stud- 
holme Forty, who proclaimed the doc- 
trine that happiness—the happiness of 
the present moment, without regard for 
the past or future—is the end of life. 

Doctor Forty, whose influence ap- 
peared to be strongest among women, 
was only too ready to welcome so beau- 
tiful and wealthy a convert, and his 
half-cynical teachings appealed to her 
in her disillusionment. He became a 
more or less frequent visitor at her 
house. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Jock Hervey returned, fresh from his 
sane outdoor life. From the first mo- 
ment of their meeting, it was evident 
that his love for Lea was unchanged, 
and all her old affection for the red- 
haired, blue-eyed young engineer rushed 
back in a flood, intensified by the con- 
trast between his clean manliness and 
her husband’s increasing coarseness and 
weakness. Poor Dorian, humbly grate- 
ful to his wife for bearing with him at 
all, and exalting her as a saint, was ab- 
solutely unsuspicious, and really urged 
Hervey’s society upon Lea. For a 
time, the two made an honest struggle 
against temptation; but a more than or- 
dinarily disgusting exhibition of Do- 
rian’s weakness, upon the occasion of a 
house party, drove Lea from him in 
loathing, and the seeds sown by Doctor 
Forty bore fruit. 

When the knowledge come to Lea 
that she was to have a child, she was di- 
vided between exultation and shame; 
exultation that her child would have no 
hideous taint in its blood, shame because 
of her husband’s rejoicing. She thought 
with a new understanding and sympa- 
thy of little Jeanne. The birth of the 
child—a sturdy boy, with red hair and 
straight-gazing blue eyes—had a mirac- 
ulous effect upon Dorian. In his pride 
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and joy, he determined to be worthy 
of the son he had so longed for, and he 
made arrangements to take a “cure” in 
the hope of conquering his weakness 
forever. He requested Hervey to keep 
an eye on his wife and baby while he 
was away; and long days of delightful 
companionship followed for Jock and 
Lea, interrupted by Dorian’s return, a 
new man. The fight that he had made 
to be decent for his bey’s sake appealed 
to all that was best in Lea, and she be- 
gan to feel keenly the burden of her 
betrayal of him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Vandela was pleased to see Hervey; 
he came forward instantly, hand out- 
stretched, his cheerful grin on his face. 
He said: “Hello! I hope you're not 
just going?” And Hervey sat down 
again, while Dorian inquired, with the 
heartiness of a boy, for tea. Lea had 
recognized that the “good-by” she and 
Hervey had spoken was not a parting; 
it was a private good-by, of a more in- 
timate nature than could be spoken pub- 
licly, presently. Pouring out her hus- 
band’s tea, sugaring and creaming it to 
his exact liking, the hand Hervey had 
kissed felt strangely comforted. 

Leaning back, with an air of detach- 
ment. from the talk between the two 
men, her thoughts were busy with them. 
While deception shameful, dis- 
closure was cruelty. She contrasted 
the men: Hervey, big, yet lithe, 
massive, -yet mobile, with his straight 
eyes and his face that could set like a 
rock, or melt like a woman’s; Vandela 
almost as tall, slimmer in spite of his 
late indulgence, dark, spruce, extraor- 
dinarily well kept, and with that new 
sense of life and hope emanating from 
every word and gesture. It was that 
new life and hope in him that made 
their irresistible appeal to her, that 
brought all her female strength to the 
fore, to guard the weak. 


was 
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He was speaking to Hervey, the topic 
having been suggested, of business, with 
a whimsical apology tossed to his wife. 
As he spoke, his face changed, grew 
sharp and keen, his eyes had a flash in 
them; and his voice, ringing quick and 
eager, lacked no decision. One of his 
hands, that rested on the tea table, sud- 
denly clenched. Only very seldom had 
she seen this side of him; and it gave 
her a thought: “There is strength in 
him. What would he do—say—how 
act, if r 

While she sat and wondered, idly, yet 
with some intensity hunting the prob- 
able answer, the business conversation 
was waved aside. Vandela was saying: 

“But that’s shop. Sorry, my dear 
chap F 

And she became aware that a theater 
party impended, in which Dorian was 
already arranging to include Hervey. 
She roused herself quickly from the 
cushions into which she had sunk back. 

“What’s that, Dorian ?” 


“Why,” he said, turning, “a little sur- 


prise for you, dear. I remembered we 
weren't doing anything to-night, and I 
don’t want you moped, so I’ve a box 
for ‘The Brimstone Belle,’ and I’ve 
rung up Henry to see if he and his wife 
can come on to supper afterward, and 
the Claytons, and the Perry-Thorpes. 
Now say you’re pleased.” ¥ 

“Agnes was here this 
Lea remarked. 

“Was she? Then Henry will tell her 
about it when she gets home. Now 
say you’re pleased.” 

“Very well,” said Lea, leaning back, 
with an answering smile, “I’m pleased.” 

She nestled into the cushions again, 
and left the men to talk. Her mind, 
renewing its problem on the reintroduc- 
tion of Mrs. Henry into its immediate 
scheme, thrashed on. Agnes had made 
her wince, had let her glimpse the 
shocked face of the world, were it told 
what had been done. Yet Agnes her- 
self, Lea felt, would stand by her. 
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Agnes was kind and faithful in her 
worldly wisdom, and, while prudent 
with her disapproval, would, neverthe- 
less, bestow her charity upon its sub- 
ject. Agnes was that treasure of 
treasures, a discreet woman, who only 
babbled to hide secrets. 

Agnes was preéminently safe. 

Yet Lea, hot-cheeked and brooding- 
eyed in the kind, dim light, had winced, 
and she did not forget it. She felt that 
she wanted to go brazenly, beautifully, 
to her party to-night; that super- 
splendor should gild her road. Also, 
to hold up her head as Mrs. Very 
Respectable Matron, and to hold it 
higher than all her friends, was more 
desirable, even, than to go sheathed in 
fine fabrics, shod, and crowned with 
jewels. 

“Who are the women, did you say, 
Dorian ?” 

Laughingly he enumerated them 
once more: “Mrs. ’Enry, Gilly Clay- 
ton, Mrs. Perry-Thorpe,” with a pre- 
tended aside to Hervey, apropos of 
Lea, “She’s thinking over her frocks, 
you know. Well, well, kiddie Lea, I 
think there’s nothing there you can’t 
meet ?” 
~ She sank again into her absorption. 
Let Dorian think that frocks occupied 
her mind, and frocks only! She was 
thinking of the invincible way to wear 
her honor. 

Still the two men talked on; the talk, 
coming now and again through her pre- 
occupation, sometimes died, only to rise 
again. It was-Hervey who introduced 
fresh fields of discussion. Six o’clock 
tinkling from a clock on an obscure 
bracket found them yet presenting each 
other with their opinions, and the 
woman in the big chair by the tea table 
stirred impatiently. She wanted dread- 
fully that Hervey should go, even if it 
left her alone with Dorian, who would 
inevitably love her demonstratively, 
and it seemed that Hervey would never 
go. 
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Strangely, she was still too youthfully 
unconscious of herself to know defi- 
nitely why he stayed. She did not con- 
sider that, part in firelight and part in 
shadow, she was bewitching; that her 
gold crown of hair, now a little tousled 
by the cushions that crumpled it, took 
the high lights, and shone passionately 
tawny; that her mouth, in shadow, 
tempted a man to discover it; that the 
little heave of her breast and the rare 
movements of her lazy hands- were 
things to be looked for and longed 
for; that the occasional swing of her 
satin-shod foot was like a pendulum 
swinging to the beats of love. All this 
was why Hervey was staying, carried 
almost beyond the limits of his own 
prudence; but, though she loved him, 
she did not think of it So definitely as 
that. 

At last she said: “If we’re dining 
at seven, Dorian, I really must dress.” 

She rose slowly, and stood between 
them. 

“And I ” said Hervey, starting. 
He looked at his watch with conven- 
tional haste, amd came slowly, very 
slowly, back to the realization of the 
limitations of life. 

“Look here, Hervey,” said Dorian 
hospitably, “dine and go on with us. 
There’ll be room in the box.” 

Looking dumbly to Lea, 


Hervey 
caught no sign of her wishes, so he fol- 


lowed his own. 

“Thanks awfully, I will. 
home and dress.” 

“That’s jolly,” Vandela was saying, 
as he followed him out; “then we shall 
be seeing you again directly.” 

That evening, Lea was beautiful. 
Purest white sheathed her, and trailed 
about her feet, and those, in snow-white 
slippers, flared with diamonds. A 
thread of diamonds ran‘ through her 
bright hair, making a pretense of bind- 
ing it. For some reason, some instinct 
which she did not own even to herself, 
she chose, too, the white velvet cloak 
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with the fox skin lying across the 
shoulders. 

When she went into the sitting room, 
Hervey had already returned and was 
standing on the hearthrug, hands in 
pockets, back to the fire, but Vandela 
was late. She came forward, half re- 
luctant, half delighted, and saw in a 
flash that he remembered the first time 
of seeing that gown and those dia- 
monds. With the relentless desire of 
woman for reviving memories, be they 
lovely or painful, she was glad. 

She came and stood by him on the 
hearthrug, playing with the mantel toys. 

Hervey, who never evaded a point, 
said in his direct fashion: 

“That’s the dress you wore that night 
—you remember ?” 

She touched the corsage with trem- 
bling fingers, and ran, womanlike, into 
side issues. 

“It’s getting out of date, I think. 
Honoré said I mustn’t wear it much 
more, until she’s renovated it a bit. 
Honoré is a little treasure e 

Vandela entered, crying, “Sorry I’m 
late, kiddie Lea; we shall have to rush 
it, I’m afraid,” and close on his heels 
came the prim parlormaid to announce: 

“Dinner is served, ’m.” 

Again Lea sat between her two men, 
felt the love reaching out to her from 
either side, and feared it. She played 
strenuously at hostess, keeping con- 
versation at a high pitch, and not al- 
lowing herself, for one instant, to flag. 
Carmine flooded her cheeks; her eyes 
flashed ; her mouth was ready, always, 
with smiles; her little hands, when not 
concerned with the business of the 
table, were restless, hidden away in her 
lap. Short as the dinner necessarily 
was, she lived through an eternity of 
effort before the prim parlor maid made 
another announcement: 

“Jarvis has brought the car, sir.” 

Honoré darted into the corridor with 
the cloak of velvet and fox fur, and, 
as Hervey’s eyes rested upon it, again 
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the relentless, reminiscing spirit of 
woman in Lea thrilled, was gratified. 

They entered the car. 

Vandela, as host, knew his duty. He 
sat on one of the spring seats, back to 
the engine, and indicated with good- 
humored ‘insistence that the guest 
should take the comfortable place be- 
side Lea. They sat once more together, 
gliding through the lighted streets, with 
the very faint, sweet perfume that 
hangs about a woman’s_ well-kept 
clothes drifting to Hervey’s nostrils, 
and her shoulder, so near, sending elec- 
tric messages to him. The incident of 
the husband sitting before them was al- 
most negligible, ludicrous. 

Vandela bubbled over with irre- 
sponsible talk, which the man and 
woman facing him answered, from their 
dream. He was kind, glad, and gay, 
and his proud eyes were all for Lea, 
whose beauty he was privileged to wrap 
in luxury. In the streets their car ran 
through, walked many living, loving, 
plotting people, and they were nearly 
all in twos. Along Piccadilly they 
passed, eager with each other, and at 
the Circus they waited together for 
omnibuses, or the men bought flowers 
for the girls’ coat lapels, or steered 
them, with hands pressing the slighter 
arms, across the mazy road. The town 
had thrown open all her gates to her 
evening lovers, and now looked _in- 
timately on at the everlasting drama 
that for generations upon generations 
she had seen, and provided for, with no 
niggardliness about scene setting. 

Lea looked out of the window of her 
car at the glad, young faces, and the 
glad, careworn faces, and thought 
again: 

“Yes, love is a universal food, pro- 
vided at a price that kings and beggars 
can pay. When you see all these young 
things, you know they’re coming to the 
splendidness. And the older things—— 
Well, they’ve had it, too.” 

Hervey looked out from his window, 
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and thought much the same, but more 
cynically, for a man in two years sees 
so many more of love’s ways and 
travesties than a woman can in ten. 

Vandela thought not at all, and was 
happy. 

The Sebastians and the other people 
joined them later on in the evening for 
supper. Mrs. Henry and Mrs. Perry- 
Thorpe and Miss Gilly Clayton were in 
the ladies’ dressing room for a touch 
of powder some minutes before Lea 
and her escort arrived, and the talk was 
of her. 

“IT haven’t seen Mrs. Vandela for 
ages,” said Miss Clayton. “I hear she’s 
got a baby.” 

“I must see it,” said Mrs. Perry- 
Thorpe, drawing a finger tip daintily 
along her left eyebrow ; “I adore babies, 
though I really haven’t time to get any 
of my own.” 

“Oh?” said Gilly artificially. 

Mrs. Perry-Thorpe delved in her 
vanity box. “She was down in the 
country to have it. Sosensible. I’ve 
been longing to see her, too.” 

“T saw them both «this afternoon,’ 
Mrs. Henry remarked, as she satisfied 
herself, in a mirror, of the set of her 
gown. 

“Lea and - 

“The baby.” 

“T expect it is sweet,” said Gilly gush- 
ingly. “Is it like him or like her?” 

Then Mrs. Henry replied, summon- 
ing her considerable powers of men- 
dacity: “At first, really, d’you know, I 
couldn’t think whom the child resem- 
bled. It’s too young, of course, to have 
really made up its mind about its type. 
But after searching diligently, I traced 
out the distinct likeness to Lea. I’ve 
got babies of my own, you see, and can 
do these clever things.” 

Mrs. Henry preened herself before 
Mrs. Perry-Thorpe and Gilly Clayton, 
added: 


” 


, 





then 


“Its hair is awfully red, poor darling, 
but that’ll tone down. 


3abies’ hair al- 
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ways changes—though there’s red hair 
in the family, of course. I know I’ve 
heard that Lea’s grandmother had red 
hair.” 

“Oh, really?” smirked Gilly Clayton. 

“Who was her grandmother?” said 
Mrs. Perry-Thorpe. 

Mrs. Henry, elevating her eyebrows, 
nodded emphatically. 

“A very, very charming woman, in- 
deed.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Perry-Thorpe, her 
interest abating. 

“I thought she was nobody,” said 
Gilly. 

Mrs. Henry looked at her with the 
tired insolence with which a woman of 
experience can treat a tiresome young 
thing of no consequence whatever. 

“My dear girl, where are your eyes? 
Mrs. Dorian Vandela is a type that car- 
ries its. birthmark.” 

“She is beautiful, isn’t she?” Gilly 
enthused hastily. 

Lea swept into the room, incarnation 
of snow and fire. 

She greeted them all charmingly; 
turned to the glass, touched her hair 
lightly, and was ready. 

“Not even powder!” said Mrs. Perry- 
Thorpe, with suave admiration. 

“And me deep in it at twenty,” in- 
serted Gilly Clayton. 

“I’m afraid we’re dreadfully late,” 
said Mrs. Vandela. “We got caught in 
a block. I’m so sorry.” 

Then Lea ushered her guests into the 
restaurant, and, taking her place among 
them opposite her husband, she felt the 
garment of wifely honor secure about 
her, like a coat of mail which no prying 
eye could pierce. 

In the vestibule, afterward, she whis- 
pered: “Agnes, you dear! Thank 
you!” 

“Oh! 
with a staggered air of wonder. 
what, my child?” 

“For—for coming to see me,” said 
Lea, very hesitatingly. 


For what?” said Mrs. Henry, 
“For 
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“But, dear, I’ve longed to come!” 
Mrs. Henry replied gracefully, as 
Henry took her away. 

Lea thought out the situation as she 
drove home, with her hand limp in her 
husband’s. 

“She knows I care for Hervey, but 
she’s not going to say it. I know she 
knows, but I’m not to speak. To know 
doesn’t matter, but to speak does. Is 
there no sincerity in the world ?” 

Lea was still too impetuously honest 
to know the profound wisdom of the 
other woman’s silence. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Mrs. Henry came often to visit Mrs. 
Dorian Vandela. 

Had Mrs. Henry possessed a younger 
sister, very pretty, very rash, and 
dangerously sincere about her rashness, 
she would have dealt with her much as 
she dealt with Lea Vandela during that 
spring. 

She would, by look and intonation, 
have shown that she knew there was a 
secret. 

This knowledge having filtered 
through the veil which all human 
beings, especially women, drop between 
themselves, she would have added to 
it, again merely by look and intonation; 
she would have imparted, by degrees 
almost imperceptible in their subtléty, 
that she had made a guess at the nature 
of that secret. é 

This suspicion having taken root in 
the keeper of that skeleton, Mrs. Henry 
would again have advanced. With ad- 
mirable tact she would have indicated, 
too plainly for any misunderstanding to 
arise, that she had positively assured 
herself of the gist of the secret, that the 
skeleton had emerged from its deepest 
seclusion and paraded before the judg- 
ment of her eyes. 

This done, Mrs. Henry would have 
given an exhibition of silence, silence 
so complete, so admirable, as could not 


















































possibly be overlooked or construed into 
anything else than a calculated silence, 
a prudence well thought out and in- 
contestably supported by all accepted 
canons. With the fact of this surpris- 
ing exhibition well established, Mrs. 
Henry would have proceeded farther. 
She would have repressed, once more 
only by look and intonation, any at- 
tempt at confidence, however desperate. 

So, gradually, it would have dawned 
upon the object of Mrs. Henry’s 
diplomacy that she was expected to re- 
turn the skeleton to its cupboard with- 
out a word upon its merits or demerits, 
its why and wherefore, its growth, or 
the means of its everlasting secretion. 
This latter problem the subject of Mrs. 
Henry’s diplomacy must work out for 
herself. 

No excuse, Mrs. Henry’s attitude 
would have intimated, could possibly be 
found for the woman who wanted to 
speak of things better not spoken of, 
and no mercy could be accorded for 
such indiscretion. 

Mrs. Henry knew what the other 
woman waited and longed for. She 
knew that Lea would have welcomed 
with an ecstasy of relief real out- 
spokenness. 

Morality and social morality, Mrs. 
Henry wished Lea to see, boasted a dif- 
ference that only the practiced eye 
could discern; so that to practice one’s 
eye was a dire necessity. None was 
sorrier than Mrs. Henry Sebastian for 
all those crude insincerities that have 
grown with civilization, but none knew 
better the advisability of accepting them 
meekly. Mrs. Henry had _ watched 
many.rebels go down under them and 
never raise their heads again above 
water. 

All this Lea learned. 

Lea hated the lesson. 

Deceit, which is ever a hard master, 
was brutal to her sensitive youth. 
Again and again she thought: 

“If only I could go to him”—Van- 
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dela—“‘and tell him, and then be as good 
as I could to him for ever and ever— 
if he’d let me—I wouldn’t care so 
much. But this! This is horrible!” 
She asked Hervey: 
“Jock, supposing I told him how we 
felt toward each other ?” 
They were walking in the park once 
more. The Row was full, for it was 
the middle of May; the flower beds 
were furnished gayly ; the sky was clear 
blue and white over the yet unsullied 
green treetops; the lovers’ paths wan- 
dered away into suggested fairylands, 
but it was not in the lovers’ paths that 
Hervey allowed her to walk with him 
any more. They were in full sight of 
the crowd, strolling as the merest ac- 
quaintances might, after an accidental 
meeting, along the Row. 

“You are not to tell him,” decreed 
Hervey quietly. ; 

She persisted. 
he would divorce me, and then 

He shared her thought: ‘And then 
we should be together forever more. 
We should be married.” 

He answered swiftly: “You’re not 

. to think of those things for a moment. 
Divorce! Good God! I couldn’t bear 
that you should step into such mud.” 

They walked on in silence, meeting 
some one here and there whom both 
knew, smiling and bowing mechanically. 

“We've got to remember the boy, 
too.” 

“Yes, Jock.” 

“He wouldn’t thank either of us, by 
and by, when they told him a story like 
that.” 

“No.” 

“So we can’t think only of ourselves.’ 

“T was thinking of Dorian.” 

“Yes, I know.” His brow was dark 
instantly and jealously. 

“He is so happy.” 

“Let him be happy, then,” said Her- 
vey somberly. 

“It’s so—pitiful; so pathetic.” 


“If I did, I suppose 
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“What, happiness? I wouldn’t mind 
having it.” 

He laughed shortly, and she flashed 
a look of quick and passionate concern 
at him. 

“Oh, Jock fe 

“Forget it,” he said hastily. “After 
all, I’ve nothing to sulk for. I’ve been 
*inestimably privileged; I’ve little to 
envy your husband.” 

They approached two empty, green 
chairs, and sat down tnder the trees. 
The blood of May was throbbing in all 
earth’s veins; air and sky, flower and 
bird, sang “Hail Life!’ Men and 
women, walking or riding by, seemed 
buoyant. London sparrows in the 
branches above twittered and swung. 
It was as if an inaudible orchestra, only 
the vibration of whose music came to 
the senses, played, delirious with glory, 
and Lea and Hervey sat listening to the 
tuneful madness till their hearts ached, 
and presently, to put an end to all this 
unbearable melody, he asked at ran- 
dom: 

“Still, going to the Thingummy 
Church on Wednesdays, Lea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you go?” he asked. “Does 
it help or amuse you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lea: “I think 
it helps. Forty has a great gift of 
making one contented. He explains 
how every possible pleasurable emotion 
is worth pursuing for its own sake, and 
he shows one how to pursue it. Some 
women I know go to him, fainting with 
boredom or unnerved by trouble, and 
he sends them home with an appetite 
for dinner. They can actually enjoy 
the table.” 

“Drugs ’em?” 

“A lot of us,? said Lea wearily, “are 
glad of a mental drug of any sort.” 

“It’s not healthy.” 

“It’s restful.” 

“The fellow’s got a beastly reputa- 
tion.” 

“I know nothing about that, Jock.” 
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The eyes Lea turned’on him were so 
candid that Hervey felt his cares. for 
her absurdly superfluous. “She’d go by 
any muck heap, I believe,” was his 
mental summary, “and not know it 
was there.” 

“You’re a dear child,” he said. “Don’t 
you grow up,” and would say nothing 
more, though she argued, not without 
bitterness : 

“A child? I? Oh, I feel very old. 
A woman who has felt what I have 
will never feel young again,” 

Hervey thought it more wholesome, 
by a stubborn nonpursuit of her trou- 
ble, to keep her from it herself. 
Herein Mrs. Sebastian had catght 
something of the masculine attitude of 
mind, which advises: ‘When the mis- 
chief’s done, don’t talk about it.” Fol- 
lowing in this track himself, Hervey 
drew Lea from contemplation by de- 
terminedly pressing other subjects. 

“Have you made any summer plans, 
Mrs. Lea?” 

“Lots,” she said absently. 

“Can’t I know?” 

She collected herself slowly, looking 
at him the while like a dreamer strug- 
gling from sleep. He wanted to see her 
eyes inhabited by the little, mundane, 
everyday population of social inven- 
tions, home and household cares; any- 
thing but what roved there; and gradu- 
ally it came, to his relief. 

“We're staying.in town all June, and 
only going down to the lodge for one 
week-end, I think.” 

“Town’s nice in June, isn’t it? After- 
ward it gets so tired and dusty.” 

“Then I’m going down to the lodge 
with baby for July and August. Shall 
you be in the country much, Jock?” 

As their eyes met, his could not con- 
ceal the answer: 

“Why, yes, if you’re there,” but what 
he said aloud, while red crept under his 
tanned skin, was: 4 

“T think I may be. 
a’day or two.” 


Pretty often, for 
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“Then, after that, Dorian wants to 
take me away for a holiday.” 

“Into exile,” she might have added, 
so plainly did she betray the distaste- 
fulness of Vandela’s project. 

“Where are you going?” 

They went earnestly into a geograph- 
ical discussion, clutching at its as- 
sistance tenaciously. It reminded her 
of that afternoon call he had paid one 
autumn day on his return from Texas, 
when they sat bandying words, she with 
a feeling of raising, anyhow, defense 
against him. Now it was Hervey who 
was defending her from herself; and 
himself from the appeal of her mourn- 
ful mouth, and all that it said without 
the smallest sound. 

She parted from him at the front 
door, sending him away with a mute 
dismissal. She went into a flat filled 
with sunshine, where she sat down and 
closed her eyes. A bowl of violets on 
a table near by sent up a fragrance 
unbearably sweet, and the warm air 
through the open windows swamped 
her ina scented flood. All life tugged 
at her with a thousand hands. 

The parlor maid had heard her ar- 
rival, and now brought in tea. As the 
neat woman, in her becoming livery, 
moved about quietly, setting out all the 
dainty things for Vandela’s wife, as 
stone by stone she built up the feminine 
altar of the. tea table, -first the fine 
cloth, then the silver dishes, the delicate 
teacup, the iced bonbons, and all the 
paraphernalia, she symbolized the or- 
dered comfort of a blameless English 
home. She appeared immaculate, pas- 
sionless, and prim. Her set mouth; her 
trained glance of appraisement at her 
work; her studied voice, so hushed; the 
precise arrangement of her hair, 
crowned by her starched and goffered 
cap, all bespoke a respectability merci- 
less in its perfection. 

Again a tiny shudder ran through 
Lea. 

To reassure herself by the sound of 
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her own voice, she asked: “Is baby in, 
Martin?” Although, a quarter of an 
hour ago, she and Hervey had met the 
child in the park, wheeling toward the 
Serpentine, to see the ducks. 

“Not yet, ’m.” 

The slightest smile, only adjusted for 
a moment to match her pleasant man- 
ner, lightened the trained visage, and - 
Martin was gone. 

Lea turned to her tea. 

The thought of Jeanne came to her. 
Did Jeanne triumph over herself? Had 
she the secret of wiping out regrets? 
Of walking always with a comforting 
wall between herself and the future? 
Could Jeanne have attained to a neces- 
sary philosophy? 

As Lea set down her cup, she asked 
herself: “Dare I go and see? Would 
she have me, now?” 

She remembered the promise Dorian 
had éxacted from her, and, hesitating, 
thought, in the total obedience she was 
only too ready to give him, if in any 
way it could atone: “I can’t break my 
word unless he gives me leave.” 

Ringing for Martin, she said: “Call 
up Mr. Vandela on the telephone, 
please.” 

Lea took a second cup of tea while 
the maid went to do her bidding, and 
her mind ran now on Jeanne. She felt 
closely akin to Jeanne, and had a feel- 
ing of standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the little ex-typist against a cen- 
sorious world, only, while Jeanne had 
thrown down her cards, Lea still held 
her hand concealed, and had every 
chance to play it skillfully, according to 
Mrs. Henry Sebastian’s code. Her gar- 
ment of wifehood yet sat honorably 
upon her. 

At Martin’s announcement that Van- 
dela was at the other end of the phone, 
Lea rose and went out into the hall to 
speak to him. She found it difficult to 
explain. 

“Dorian, I want to see Jeanne.” 
“Jeanne! Who’s Jeanne? Oh!” 
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After that exclamation of memory, he 
seemed surprised and'hurt. “Dearest, 
you promised me you wouldn’t; and 
you’ve done very well without her all 
this time. She’s probabiy moved on, 
too—moved down. She’s drifted out 
of your reach by now. It’s too hot 
for you to drag over to Battersea on a 
wild-goose chase. Look here, I’ll come 
home early, and ¥ 

“But, Dorian ay 

“Pardon, darling?” 

“No, J interrupted you, Pardon. 
Dorian, I have a great wish to go and 
see her just for once. I'll tell you 
everything about it when you get home. 
It’s only for once, Dorian, really.” 

His voice came grudgingly: “If it’s 
only for once, I agree. * But I hate your 
doing it.” 

“T’'ll tell you all about it,” she said 
feebly. 

“All right. What’ve you been doing 
with yourself all day?” 

“All sorts of little things. Good-by.” 

“Bye-bye, kiddie.” 

Lea hung up the receiver with a feel- 
ing of something accomplished. She 
ran into her room to look in the glass, 
to get clean gloves from Honoré, and 
a whiff of eau de Cologne. “Taxi,” she 
said to Martin, as she passed. 

Flying down Sloane Street, into the 
Square, threading the intricacies of 
traffic in the inimitable King’s Road, 
Chelsea, Lea wondered what kind of a 
Jeanne she would find. About her wel- 
come she wondered not at all. The 
only anxiety that visited her was lest 
she should find Jeanne flown, or out 
for the afternoon. Either would be 
intolerable. 

“TI must speak to some one,” she said 
to herself, as the taxicab turned up 
Oakley Street, in a short cut to Prince 
of Wales’ Road. In Battersea Park, 
where she and Jeanne had walked to- 
gether on so many Sundays, she no- 
ticed the usual happy domestic clutter 
of nursemaids and babies, and older 
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children sprinting across the grass; and 
on the seats sat the usual tired, tight- 
lipped, elderly odd women, for whom 
life had no particular use, reading their 
novels from the nearest circulating li- 
brary, or doing fancywork. Often and 
often, when passing them, had Lea and 
Jeanne said to each other in the pride 
of youth: “Poor things! I pity them, 
don’t you?” 

Lea leaned back in the open cab, her 
satin sunshade up to guard her costly 
hat, under which every silky hair was 
trained into place by the indefatigable 
Honoré, her gown, her gloves, stock- 
ings, and shoes redolent of greater than 
Bond Street, and whispered to herself: 
“Are you so pitiable, after all, you 
quiet, safe things? You, who wouldn’t 
even stoop to pity Jeanne and me, be- 
cause you’d condemn—I don’t think 
you want our condolence.” 

As the cab drew up at the entrance 
to the block of flats, the hall porter 
came out—the same hall porter she re- 
membered—and, after some obvious 
struggle with his memory, appeared to 
recall her, and opened the door with a 
great show of deference to her present 
circumstances. She asked for Jeanne. 

“Still here, madam,” the porter as- 
sured her, “and in the same flat.” His 
discretion was absolute, and yet some- 
thing in his manner, the slightest inflec- 
tion of tone, betrayed that he knew. 
Startled, stung by it instantly, Lea 
glimpsed the great waste land of social 
outlawry. She climbed the long stone 
stairs soberly to the flat, thinking: “I 
could never bear that! Oh, Jock is 
right. Agnes is right. No one must 
ever know all.” 

Now she retraced the desire to open 
her whole soul to Jeanne, while she 
stood outside the door, pressimg the 
bell. She only wanted, now, to gather 
up crumbs of wisdom; to know Jeanne 
faithful to their many memories of 
comradeship; to find, by contemplation 
of the other woman, some comparison 
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by which to get philosophy herself. 
Some such aim she groped after, half 
relieved to have bridged the gap and be 
here; half reluctant to enter; wholly 
uncertain of how to put all her vague 
questions which Jeanne was to answer. 

While she tried to gather up com- 
mon sense with which to brace her trou- 
bled mind, the door was opened by a 
maid, a cheap, bold-eyed, tawdry serv- 
ant, who looked familiarly at the caller. 
Again the feeling with which the hall 
porter’s air of knowing contempt had 
imbued her, came to Lea. “Jeanne 
would have to get maids of this type, 
of course. Martin wouldn't stay.” 

The girl was asking her, with a blend 
of pertness and demureness, to come in. 

As Lea, looking, had she known it, 
very tall and goddesslike, wery clean 
and fine, very child-eyed, stepped over 
the threshold, Jeanne’s voice, with a 
sharp tang in it, floated out from the 
sitting room: “Who's that, Phyllis?” 

Lea thought, “How extraordinary!” 
and, in the same flash of time knew, 
“But Jeanne never has ordinary vis- 
itors, I suppose, now; and ordinary 
manners are not required.” 

The maid asked pertly: 

“Mrs. Vandela.” 

The girl answered her mistress’ ques- 
tion by throwing open the sitting-room 
door, and announcing: “Mrs. Van- 
dela,” carelessly, in her cockney voice. 

Once again Lea and Jeanne were 
that little room of many 


“Name ?” 


alone in 
memories. 

“Hul-lo!” said Jeanne, after a stare. 

“How are you, dear?” said Lea, 
rather pleadingly, holding out her hand. 

Jeanne took it after two moments of 
hesitation. 

“What a surprise!” 

“Say you’re glad to see me, Jeanne.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” 

Lea sat down immediately, knowing 
herself unwanted. A silence of some 
difficulty ensued, while each woman 
looked at the other, Lea apologetically, 
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friendly, Jeanne coldly, and in rather 
an appraising fashion. She spoke first, 
the conventional : 

“What ages since we’ve met!” 

“Yes. I—I—I’ve been busy. Two 
households——” 

“Oh, I remember; you have a coun- 
try place—and, now, a baby. How is 
he?” 

“Splendid, thanks. It—it was sweet 
of you to wire to me when he was 
born.” 

“I saw it in one of the papers— 
Morning Post, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, and the Times.” 

“I always take the Post.” 

All this, looking warily at one an- 
other; then, suddenly, the question, 
Jeanne’s little claws emerging from the 
velvet sheath: 

“Well, why have you come after all 
this while ?” 

“I wanted to see you again,” 
murmured. 

“Doesn’t the husband put a veto on 
it ?” 

While Lea murmured incoherent sur- 
prise at such a grotesque idea, her child 
eyes betrayed her, and Jeanne laughed, 
not unpleasantly. 

“Yes, men have a distinct objection 
to—us.” 

“Oh, Jeanne, don’t!” 

“Why not?’ Jeanne 
ciously. 

Then she said, with a return to con- 
vention which sat very artificially upon 
her: “Have you had tea?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

Again occurred a little silence, while 
Lea surveyed Jeanne, and saw her 
plump, well kept, finely manicured, 
cleverly rouged, with the wisdom of 
centuries in her eyes, and on her per- 
fectly corseted figure an expensive 
French tea gown. The beauty of the 
tea gown gave her woman’s wits a clew. 

“You’re expecting some one else, 
Jeanne.” 


Lea 


asked mali- 
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“Yes,” said Jeanne coolly; “by and 
by.” 
Lea felt somehow as if she had taken 
a blow between the eyes; a lump came 
sickly to her throat, and seemed as if 
it would never melt away. 

“Well, dear,” said-Jeanne, in her cool 
voice, “what have you been doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“That means heaps of delightful 
things. But you have not answered my 
question. Why have you come to 
day ?” 

“My dear Jeanne, I wanted to see 
you.” 

“What for?” said Jeanne, with a look 
deliberately puzzled. 

“Why does one want to see people?” 

“Always for different reasons.” 

“I can give you none other,” replied 
Lea, with a helpless air that baffled 
Jeanne as effectually as she had baffled 
the other. 

Jeanne took refuge in a brutally di- 
rect sincerity. 

“You’ve no business to come here. 
Does your husband know ?” 4 

“Certainly,” said Lea, a 
haughtily. 

“Well, then he’s a fool.” 

Lea murmured. 

“My young man,” said Jeanne flip- 
pantly, “wouldn’t allow his wife to visit 
me, although they’re at daggers drawn, 
which is the reason for our continuing 
acquaintance.” 

Lea murmured again. 

Jeanne said: “You know you've got 
no business here. You’re a respectable 
3ritish wife and mother; I’ve put my- 
self outside the pale. I don’t mean I’m 
sorry for it, ’cos I’m not. I was dying 
by inches before, of starvation of the 
senses, and loneliness, and routine. - I 
don’t know what you’re here for, Lea, 
after all this while, but if you’ve come 
to ‘find out’ about me, I don’t in the 
least object to satisfying you. He’s 
not young, really, of course ; he’s nearer 
fifty than forty; and he and his wife 
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quarrel like Kilkenny cats, but there 
are the children linking them up, and 
they won’t separate. He allows me 
three hundred a year, and is divinely 
generous over presents. I think he’s . 
fond of me—but all the same, if she 
died to-morrow, hé wouldn’t marry 
me.” 

“Why not?” cried Lea breathlessly. 

“Because I wouldn’t be a _ proper 
woman to introduce to his children.” 

“But—but—but—he made you what 
you are.” 

The unlucky words rushed out; and 
while Lea wanted to bite off her tongue 
for its uncouthness, Jeanne did not 
mind at all. 

“My dear soul, it’s a moot point 
whether he made me what I am, or I 
made him what his wife would say he 
is, if she knew.” 

Lea fired off one of the questions 
which had been seething within her. 

“Jeanne, do you ever think about the 
future ?” 

“Never,” said Jeanne, with a kind 
of horror peeping through the phlegm 
with which she would have invested the 
reply. 

“Jeanne, when: women have—as you 
called it—put themselves outside the 
pale, don’t they ever think of the 
future?” 

“Not if they can help it. It isn’t 
safe. Lea, my dear, good, stodgy 
child, if you’ve come here to argue with 
me over my soul, cut it out.” 

“But I’ve not.”  Dimly she remem- 
bered some quotation and tried a feeble 
flippancy in imitation of Jeanne’s. “‘l 
ask for information.’ ” 

“You don’t need the information.” 

Jeanne’s eyes looked the deathless 
war between her kind and Lea’s, 

“You’re married,” she flung out; 
“you’re respectable. Don’t come here 
again. You and I have done with each 
other. Your husband’s quite right in 
forbidding you to come.” 
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Lea looked from the window in 
silence, while she tried to beat more 
questions into coherent shape, but had 
she succeeded, the other woman would 
not have answered them. On the op- 
posite side of the road, the trees stirred 
gently, perambulators were being 
wheeled into the park, women, on so- 
cial errands bent, walked along in the 
shade. All the pleasant road was full 
of old, innocent memories, when they 
had been mere girls together, talking 
their wonder to each other, looking out 
at life like children from a nursery 
window, sharing frugal pleasures, 
planning with infinite zest their cam- 
paign through a magnificent old world. 
The lump, that had not melted away 
in Lea’s throat, grew harder, and her 
eyes filled with tears, while Jeanne 
looked on cynically. 

In her desire for fuller understand- 
ing, Lea would have remained much 
longer in the little Battersea flat, in 
spite of Jeanne’s expressed hostility to 
her presence, but that a ring sounded 
at the door, at which Jeanne rose sud- 
denly from the sofa corner where she 
sat. The footsteps of the maid in the 
corridor were followed by the sounds 
of a man’s voice, not unpleasant, if 
rather nasal, and very much at home. 
Lea swung round from the window, 
with her eyes at their widest. 

“Good-by,” said Jeanne. And in one 
significant moment Lea knew. 

“I’m so sorry to have stayed,” she 
faltered out, like a blundering child 
that has trespassed on alien land. She 
turned to go, tugging on her gloves, 
and the man met her as he came propri- 
etorially into the room. 

She hated, with an irrational hatred, 
to see him there in that little apart- 
ment, snug with memories, here, where 
two clean girls had chattered and 
laughed and hoped over their work; 
and the hatred burned the fiercer for 
his look, a maie look full of surprised 
admiration. As she brushed past him 


—he bowed and stood aside—he gave 
her the same feeling that the manner 
of the hall porter and Jeanne’s maid 
had given her, a feeling of revulsion, 
of shame for her sex. “Seeing me 
here with Jeanne,” she supposed, “he 
thinks——” 

For the second time she fled from 
that flat as if all the spirits of evil 
haunted it, and she huddled down into 
the seat of the waiting taxicab with the 
same fugitive haste that she had known 
before, 

Swiftly down Prince of Wales’ 
Road, Oakley Street, and King’s Road, 
into the wide space of Sloane Square, 
she was borne, and with every revolu- 
tion of the flying wheels her heart ham- 
mered to be home again, in that safe 
and ordered sanctuary appropriate to 
the married woman. 

All the way she was thinking over 
and over: “Yes, Jock’s right; Agnes is 
right.” And, remembering that Jeanne, 
too, refused to talk with her or to let 
her talk: “Jeanne is right.” 

In the glow of a perfect May even- 
ing, she came once more into the court- 
yard of the Knightsbridge flats, met a 
respectful hall porter, a still more re- 
spectful lift man, and was borne up- 
ward to her flat on the second floor. 
Martin opened to her, primly smiling, 
and from the nursery came the cooing 
of the baby in his nightly bath. Peo- 
ple had called, for cards lay’on the 
hall table. She picked them up and 
ran over them—the names of some of 
the charming and impeccable friends of 
her married life. With hands of loving 
tyranny, the nome drew her in, and rest 
stole ineffably over her. 

Lea peeped into the blue nursery, 
which duplicated the nursery at the 
lodge, and laughed to see her very pink 
baby being toweled on his nurse’s lap. 
At sight of his mother, he chuckled 
sweetly, and continued to chuckle as at 
some exquisite, but private, joke; his 
blue eyes sparkled, his head fluffed 
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with hair like red floss silk, and his 
voice was like a dove’s. 

“Will you dress now, ’m?” inquired 
Martin affably, as she passed in the cor- 
ridor. 

Accepting the parlor maid’s hint as 
to imminent dinner, the mistress went 
on to her room. Honoré waited, pretty, 
pleasing, expert; a choice in dinner 
gowns was spread on one of the beds. 
Lea, in gossamer petticoat and dressing 
sack, sat down before the mirror, and 
deftly the maid began to unpin her hair. 

Lea knew that these things were 
good.. 

CHAPTER XXI. 


“Well, kiddie Lea?” her husband 
asked. 

Lea knew that the question in Van- 
dela’s tone referred to her visit to Bat- 
tersea. 

“Well, I went, Dorian.” 

Sitting close to her at their round 
dinner table, Vandela surveyed his wife 
with a kind of shrewd regret. 

“Yes, I supposed you would, after 
you rang me up. And : 

“And Jeanne was at home.” 

“And. ” Vandela questioned again, 
with a smile that was more wry than 
humorous. 2 

“There’s nothing more to say, Do- 
rian. We talked.” 

“If that was all, do you think you 
really need have gone, kiddie Lea?” 








The reproach, invested with all Van- 
dela’s love, reached Lea’s heart, and 
sent her eyes, soft and stricken, ap- 
pealing to his face. 

“Of course, Dorian, it was simply 
horrid.” 

He nodded with the air of a person 
who is of the sex to know about all the 
undesirable factors in the world. 

“’Course, darling, it would be.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever go 
again.” 

“I’m jolly sure you won’t want to. 
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You’re not the sort of woman who 
likes to touch pitch.” 

Red flowed over her from brow to 
white shoulders, where the black tulle 
framed them. 

“Well, Jeanne practically turned me 
out.” % 

He nodded again. 

“Women who've cut loose like she 
has aren’t altogether devoid of sense, 
my child. They know their place, or 
they wouldn’t have taken it; and they 
know yours.” 

Her husband reached out a hand to 
stroke her arm, and, having stroked, 
held and did not relinquish it, while a 
wide, wise grin pervaded his “face. 

“So we'll drop it, eh, kiddie Lea?” 

She bent her head and murmured af- 
firmatively; then said, as with a hasty 
spurt of horrid recollection : 

“He came in.” 

“Who's ‘he’?” 

“You know. Jeanne’s—I mean, the 
man who—I don’t think there’s a 
sobriquet - 

It was Vandela’s turn to flush darkly. 
“What! Why did I ever let you go? 
Now look here, darling; it’s to be 
dropped for good. Don’t often bully 
you, do I? But I won’t have this.” 

Lea found the willing joy of the pen- 
itent sinner in submission. 

“T promise, Dorian.” 

“You, and—swine like those! It’s 
unbearable to think about!” He was 
still flushed, his brows pulled together, 
and his eyes angry. 

“Don’t think about it, Dorian.” 

She put up soft fingers, and, with the 
repentant arts of a child, smoothed out 
the furrows on his forehead; she mur- 
mured beguilingly, with a little laughter 
breaking through her voice, and her 
lips pursed in a kissing way that dis- 
armed him. 

The hardest ordeal to bear, the whip 
that cut cruelest, was her husband’s 
belief in her. 

Her cheeks hot under his caresses, 
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‘she sat there, striving to find her way; 


but while the way of confession looked 
hard both for Dorian and herself, the 
other road was so safe, so easy, by com- 
parison—the safe, secure, sheltered 
road that the married woman walks. 
The home put out its hands of loving 
tyranny and held her to it by all the 
gods in its temple: the honor, the love, 
the peace, the luxuries of the body, 
down to the concrete arguments of the 
shaded candles, the sparkling cut glass 
of the finger bowls and decanters on 
the table at which she sat; and while 
she still sat there, Vandela took a bon- 
bon from its little gold dish, and said 
teasingly, ““Open its mouf!” and put 
the bonbon in. E 

She could have choked with mingled 
tears and laughter that bordered on 
hysteria. 

He asked further: 
like to do?” 

Lea gathered herself to say: “I want 
—I want ” and ended wailingly, “a 
quiet evening.” 

All the silliness dropped from his 
love-making instantly. “Why,” he 
comforted, “the girl’s tired; and the 
husband’s brutal. Say, isn’t he brutal ? 
Where’s her hanky?”’ He dried the 
tears in her eyes, and led her forth. 

“The balcony for Lea to-night, I 
think.” He established her there be- 
fore the red fringe of geraniums that 
lined the green boxes; the awning was 
rolled back, and the palms that clus- 
tered in the corners stood up straight 
and cool under a dark sky shot with 
stars. 

“Ripping night!’ Vandela said, sit- 
ting down beside her. 

He lighted his cigar meditatively. 

The cool air wafted to them, sooth- 
ing the heat of Lea’s cheeks; there was 
musk somewhere about the balcony, 
hanging from a wire basket, and its 
scent came, heavily sweet. Quiet 
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reigned, for the war of traffic swinging 


.to and from Piccadilly was almost blat- 


ted out. 

Martin came noiselessly to set her 
tray of coffee and liqueurs on a table 
at her master’s elbow, and left again 
as noiselessly. Vandela urged a green 
Charteuse upon Lea, saying: “It'll 
buck you up, dear,” but he himself 
drank nothing but his coffee. 

Presently he stretched out a hand to 
take hers. 

“It’s a good old earth, eh, kiddie 
Lea?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

Susceptible as most men to the incite- 
ment of good tobacco to confidences, he 
talked. 

“Yes, I think it’s a good old world 
now, because of you. Thousands of 
blessings on your dear yellow head, 
you love! But before I met you, I’d 
pretty nearly come to the end of my ex- 
pectations, I can tell you. I started so 
badly, you see; there was an awful fam- 
ily record behind me, and I was fol- 
lowing it up as if I simply couldn’t help 
myself. Then I met you. Do you re- 
member ? 

“Yes, you remember the day we were 
introduced in some magazine office, I 
dare say, but that wasn’t the first oc- 
casion. Oh, no! I met you in the 
Strand, and turned round and followed 
you to that same office, and I waited 
two hours after you’d gone, to get 
speech with that editor. Luckily, he 
was young; and he’d only just emerged 
from a desperate love affair himself, 
and he ached to see another fellow 
smashed up, too. We went and had 
more drinks that I like to remember at 
a Bodega, and he managed the intro- 
duction. 

“D’you know I dressed three times 
that morning before I finally decided 
on what I’d wear? Yes, and I want 
glory in your eyes just as much as I 
did then, you dear love! 

“You wore navy blue, jolly neat and 
quiet, and one of those little hats tilted 
































He Tha 
to one side. I always think’a woman 
looks smart if she puts her hat on one 
side. And now I'll tell you a secret— 
now that you needn’t mind: The chap 
—the editor—said he only bought your 
drawings ’cos of the color of your hair. 

“I tried awf’lly hard to pull up after 
I’d met you. You don’t know what it 
used to be like. It was hell. And the 
first time you saw me—saw me—drunk 
—oh, that was worse hell!” 

Vandela was quiet for a while, exam- 
ining the tip of his cigar, brushing ash 
from his dinner jacket with a hand that 
shook; and Lea was quiet, too, with 
her air of listening sympathy. The 
smell of musk filled their nostrils, and 
a little rustling ran through the palms. 

“But now,” said Vandela, “every- 
‘thing has changed. I’m saved; you’ve 
saved me. You don’t know what it 
was like, that first year or two of mar- 
riage, after I knew you knew, and knew 
that you didn’t think me fit to father a 
child. 

“The worst of it was that I knew, 
too, that you were right. You were so 
right, kiddie Lea, that even now, while 
I’ve reformed, now that I’m thinking 
every day of the best way to save the 
boy, I don’t know that he won't have 
good cause to curse us for making him. 
But we'll be careful of him. As soon 
as he’s old enough, I’ll tell him; I can 
promise you I shan’t spare myself. Per- 
haps there’s more of you in him than 
me, after all. Eh, darling? Let’s hope 
so. 

“Do you remember the day you told 
me about him? That was heaven. I 
don’t think a woman knows how a man 
longs to see her with his child in her 
arms, if he loves her. There are some 
things even wise witches like Lea don’t 
know! 

“You seemed to me so beautiful and 
big and fine and forgiving and gener- 
ous! You weren’t ‘kiddie’ Lea that 
day; you were ‘queen’ Lea, royaler 
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than the royalest; and I could have 
kissed your feet. 

“My dear, dear love Lea! 

“Women do alter the world for a 
man. If they’re good, they furnish 
heaven, and if they’re bad, they fur- 
nish hell. I didn’t think I deserved a 
good one, but I’ve got-her! 

“I’ve known the blackest blackguard 
marry the whitest girl; it hasn’t always 

,turned out gloriously, of course, like 
this business of yours and mine; some- 
times the girl’s been corrupted and gone 
under with him. But you—you 
couldn't go under; rather, you’ve 
dragged me up to you. 

“Oh, little Lea, I must have seemed 
dead weight to you sometimes. 

“T don’t believe a man can think 
highly enough of a woman, high as he 
may place her, till she’s borne him a 
child. When he realizes all she goes 
through for him, all she faces and suf- 
fers with that wonderful courage of 
hers, then he knows that nowise can 
he love and reward and cherish her 
enough, if he devotes his whole life to 
it. He can only try; and I’m trying, 
Lea. 

“] shall never forget that night when 
I sat up hour after hour—waiting. 
They brought in brandy once or twice, 
but I couldn’t have touched it; some- 
how, I felt that was one thing I could 
do for you, the only thing I could do 
at the moment—to abstain. So I did it. 

“It was during that night that I made 
up my mind to take a cure. All in a 
flash, it came to me, while I sat ask- 
ing myself: ‘How can I do it? How 
can I do it? S’pose it’s a boy; he'll 
take example by me; so I’ve got to 
win.’ Suddenly I thought of it, and I 
decided without a breath of argument 
with myself. 

“Well, now I’ve won. 
like a man coming straight from prison 
into a kingdom full of fine things, all 
for him. It means more than the 
world to me—it means you, the finest 
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thing in the kingdom, the best and the 
holiest.” 

Vandela’s hand shut over his wife’s. 

Lea looked at his pale profile in the 
starlight. Her secret leaped in her like 
a lost soul striving to redeem itself by 
“way of purgatory. Yet, while she 
struggled with herself, she could not 
speak. Jock’s face, Mrs. Henry’s, 
Jeanne’s, were all before her, bidding 
her to silence, and behind them clam- 
ored a regular wall of faces, Mrs. 
Perry-Thorpe’s, Gilly Clayton’s, and a 
score of others, all agog for mischief, 
all smug, cruel, and greedily virtuous, 
threatening her with dire penalty’ the 
moment the first word tripped from her 
tongue. Blotting out these came an- 
other face, ineffably little, ineffably 
soft, curved like a rose leaf, and brim- 
ming over with joy: their son’s. 

The baby’s face pleaded: “I’m little 
and I can’t help myself; I’m small to 
be kicked; I want to:be happy. Start 
me fair; oh, mother, start me fair!” 

Lea sighed. 

“What is 
asked. 


it, love?” her husband 


- 


“Nothing.” 

“You're not cold?” 

“No.” 

“Tired, then?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Have I bored you?” 

“No, dear old Dorian.” Her voice 
was gentler than ever before, he 
thought. “I’ve loved to hear all you 
have told me. I’m far from being 
bored.” 

“Perhaps,” he went on thinking, “you 
would like to have gone out some- 
where,” 

“No, oh, no. 
at home.” 

“Ah, we don’t have it too often, do 
we? So you like your home, kiddie 
Lea?” 

“You know I do.” 

“But being a stupid man, I want to 
hear you say it.” 

“You hear me, then. 
home.” 

Again the loving tyranny was all 
about her, both hands stretched to draw 
her in. 


I like a quiet evening 


I love my 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Now that you have met “The Un- 

speakable Perk,” don’t you agree 
with us that his story is one of the 
sprightliest and most entertaining that 
even Samuel Hopkins Adams has ever 
written? Next month, in the second 
installment of this three-part novel, the 
action quickens, the mystery deepens, 
and the hero becomes more, unspeak- 
able and more perkish than ever. 

We said last month that we were 
hard put to it to find worthy company 
for “The Unspeakable Perk.” We feel 
that we have succeeded admirably. 
Have you read John Fleming Wilson’s 
novelette, “The Isle of Lydia”? 
Terhune’s fascinating picture of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury? The short 


fiction by Walter Prichard Eaton, Cor- 
nelia A. P. Comer, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, and all the rest of them? To 
say nothing of Alan Dale’s sparkling 


theater article. On the whole, we con- 
sider this number of AINSLEE’S a 
mighty good advertisement for the next 
number. If you like this issue, you'll 
like the next one even better. But if 
you don’t find this issue entertaining, 
beware of AINSLEE’s for June! It’s 
going to be even more so. 


THEL WATTS MUMFORD is the 
author of the complete novelette 

for June, “The Woman Without a 
Past.” Here is the opening situation: 
A wealthy young doctor, who has set- 
tled in a New England factory town 
for experience, is awakened at half 
past two in the morning by some one 
at his front door. He thought it the 
ordinary doctor’s hurry call “and ex- 
pected to see a gesticulating, breathless 


foreigner. Instead, the glare of the 
droplight illumined the strangest vision 
he had ever seen—a girl in a shroud, a 
girl with eyes as blue as sapphires, with 
long braids of red hair. . . . She was 
shivering with cold, her feet were bare, 
and the hem of her robe was stained 
with earth and blood.” 

He carried her to his guest room. 
“Descending to the lower floor, he 
brought cloths, a basin of warm water, 
and alcohol, and, kneeling before the 
girl, bathed her bloodstained feet with 
the tenderness of a mother. How small 
they were, those slender feet—the ‘skin 
how fine! Their soles were soft as the 
palm of a pampered hand. Until this 
night’s mad escape, they had not been 
set to floor for many days, perhaps 
weeks. She did not move or waken.” 

Don’t you find this situation full of 
interesting possibilities? The author 
certainly did. 


HE short stories for June are not 
only entertaining and sprightly in 
themselves, but they contrast effectively 
in theme and color with one another. 
There is the tale of “The Vanishing 
Lady,” whom F. Berkeley Smith found 
in a little French summer resort at the 
outbreak of the great war. “So beau- 
tiful were her features that I scarcely 
noticed her lithe body half veiled be- 
neath a filmy, iridescent gray-green 
gown that reached to her slim, bare 
ankles. What my eyes were fixed upon 
were her own—large, fine, mischievous, 
smiling eyes, as blue as azure and as 
almond-shaped as a houri’s. Her hair 
—a rich auburn, framing the pure oval 
of her face—was brought down in 
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little waves over her small, pink ears. 
Her parted lips revealed in a smile of 
greeting her pearly teeth.” That she 
was not everything she pretended to be 
does not detract from the interest of 
her story. 

Then there is “The Sleeping Prin- 
cess,” a modern adaptation of the old 
fairy tale by Wells Hastings; “Don’t 
Do It!”—a gay, effervescing series of 
misadventures, by Du Vernet Rabell; 
and “The Traitor,” a powerful story of 
the stage, by George Weston. 

We all remember instances of the 
big plug-ugly goading the dapper little 
dandy into a fight, only to find, to his 
dismay, that fine feathers often cover 
a real punch. We are reminded of this 
by Mr. Weston’s story. In_ spite 
of its dramatic situations and real 
strength, it is clothed with all the 
delicacy of style that led the Boston 
Evening Transcript to say: “Mr. 
Weston gives promise of ranking with 
Henry -Harland and Henry Blake Ful- 
ler as an interpreter of the more deli- 
cately humorous phases of life. Sush 
fantasy as he evokes is humanly persua- 
sive.” 

Do you remember the Billy Baxter 
Letters? We believe that we have the 
brightest series of humorous stories 
that has come to light since their pub- 
lication, over fifteen years ago. Goldie, 
a telephone girl in a big New York 
hotel, has gathered these tales at the 
switchboard. Her humor, her quick 
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wit, her ready sympathy, and her knack 
of putting two and two together to 
make five make her a joy forever. 
“The Line’s Busy” is the title of this 
series, The first story, “Ice Water for 
721,” will be published in June. 


N his “Stories of the Super-women,” 

Albert Payson Terhune will next 

introduce us to Jeanne de Lamotte, “the 
queen’s necklace heroine.” 

“She was the descendant of a king,” 
writes Mr. Terhune, “and she was one 
of the most industrious primary causes 
that led another king to lose his head 
and crown. You will like her story. 
It has all sorts of dime-novel fringes— 
stolen jewels, conspiracy, mystery, 
peril, love interest.” 

Among the many letters received 
concerning this colorful series is one 
from “An Interested Reader,” asking 
if Mr. Terhune has full authority for 
his picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and calling attention to the entirely dif- 
ferent impression given by Agnes 
Strickland in her “Lives of the 
Queens.” Mr. Terhune is always sure 
of his authorities. Without in the least 
disparaging Miss Strickland’s work, it 
must be remembered that when she 
wrote her “Lives of the Queens,” it 
was customary not only to speak well 
of the dead, but to bear always in mind 
that the living would be dead some day 
themselves, 
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ARE YOU TOO FAT? 
| Reducing Outfit Sent Free 


| 

| 

With permission it will be my pleasure to mail two very important free 
gifts to every over-fleshy reader of this publication (male or female) who 
writes a postal to me. If you, reader, are putting on fat or are excessively 
fleshy at the present time, then you certainly must have this free outfit, because 
it includes absolutely everything necessary to give you an immediate demon- 
stration of what the very latest and greatest (1915) health and Nature methods 
are so marvelously accomplishing for stubbori obesity cases. One of these 
free gifts is a neatly bound copy of my world-famed “new-thought” Treatise, 
telling in easy language the simple things you can do for yourself, and much 
you must NOT do when reducing. No other book is like it—every person 
over-weight should study it. The other gift is surely going to please and sur- 
prise you. It is a complete, ready-to-use testing package of my wonderful 
reducing materials, the like of which you have never seen before. They are 
delightful to use and are meeting with tremendous favor. Your own doctor 
could not possibly object to my healthful preparations. He will tell you it 
may be positively dangerous to use old-fashioned methods of starvation, exces- 
sive sweating and continuous strong purging of the bowels with drastic, poison- 
ous cathartics. iow can a weak heart stand this enormous strain? Why 
take such chances when my absolutely safe, health-giving method is ready 
for you and waiting? There is no delay. It starts at once. I purpose it to 
put the system in vigorous health, to vitalize weakened organs and strengthen 

| the heart by perfectly reducing every pound of superfluous flesh on all parts 

| of the body, double chins, large stomachs, fat hips, ete. You will never know 
until you try it. Remember, just a postal request will bring all to you abso- 

| lutely free by return mail, in a plain wrapper. You can then judge by actual 
results, and may order more of the reducing preparations later if you need 
them. CAUTION! My Method is being widely imitated. None genuine 

Please write your address plainly. 


















| 
| F. T. BROUGH, M. D., 584 Brough Building, East 22nd Street, NEW YORK. 
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timate destiny? — My Before After . 
new nose-shaper “* Trados”’ (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses night. Write today for free booklet. which tells you how to correct 
thout operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. M. TRILETY, 
{an i does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at Face Specia » 463 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON NOW and mail it—with $1.25 - 

—to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, : 

New York, N. Y., and we will send you, postage paid, —¥)|/ x 
this, the best dictionary in the world, bound in full 

leather, stamped in gold. Size, 8 by 54 inches, Sy 
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yoo yensone why 
this dictionary should be in every 
home and every office— 


1. Itis the ONE Dictionary that con- jectives under the adjective, when these 
tains the most complete vocabulary of are irregularly formed. 
ites ae yop ae ae 6. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which re- 
any other Dictionary. cords systematically the irregular plurals 
of nouns. 


2 Itis the ONLY Dictionary in which 7. Itisthe ONLY Dictionary that gives 
pidi Bist Bi ist Dd MPa ts . z 
Svery term havits own alphabeticalplace  Etymologies, thus facilitating the study 
not contain any separate & ndices or of the origin of words and their meanings. 
eaaee o f e DP ppe' All words from the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
les to confuse you. etc., are transliterated. 


. Et OSEY ws is the ONLY Dictionar on - 8. Itis the ONLY Dictionary which in- 
spells for pronunciation with the Revise i ; 
Sclantiie Alsbabet=theonts eyetern used dicates the correct preposition to use, 
in Dictionaries in which each symbol has 9. Itis the ONLY Dictionary that gives 
only one sound throughout the alphabet. valuable tables in vocabulary place, as of 
Other systems use from two to three coins, of constellations, planets and stars, 
symbols for the same sound. of weights and measures, a full exposition 
of the metric system (with factors for 
4. Itis the ONLY Dictionary that sys- conversion), Presidents of the United A 
tematically gives the participles of verbs States, and Chief Rulers of the World. 
when these are irregularly formed, that i nid 
is, not formed according to the regular 10. Itis the ONLY Dictionary that spe- 
rules of grammar. cializes in lilustrations and gives 1,000 of 
these, showing the different types of 
5. Itisthe ONLY Dictionarythatgives aeroplane, architecture, bark, cattle, dog, 
the comparatives and superlatives of ad- flower, fowl, horse, knot, etc. 
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This is the chance of a lifetime to secure the most 
valuable helpmate in the world. Clip coupon at 
top of this announcement now and mail it to 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 women 
and have duit upas many 
more—scientifically,naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your vitality 
—at the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 Ibs. less and 

I have gained a in strength.’ 

other says: **Last May I weighed 100 itn ; 

this May I weigh 126, a? oh! I feel so well,” 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 34,624 So. Michigan Boulevard., Chicago 
Author "Beaty a Duty,” for sale at 





















Make Your Hair Beautifully Curly 
and Wavy Over Night Try the new way 


—the Silmerine 
way—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated 
iron. The curliness will appear altogether natural. 











is applied at night 1 bookst 
Liquid Silmerine with a clean tooth oa 
brush. Is neither sticky nor grease. Perfectly harm- 
less. Serves also as a splendid dressing for the alta hears " " ———. i 
hair. Directions with bottle. Ask your druggist. 














Delivered to You Free 
A sample 1916 model **Manger** bicycle, on approval) 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding tes’ 

'@ at once for large i esteened on catalog show- 
ing ae line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 


most ma ve ever made ona bicycle. You will be 
astonished ¢ aot one and remarkable terms. 

RIDE: AGENT! Wan ated Boys make mnon money 

taking ~ &. for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 

catalog. De Business direct with the lead- 

+ buy until you Anow 


: WRIT: 
EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.H38, CHICAGO 


or t 
veh ®) . 
r ly » but is | 
= t t. bee | 
Sun, Au 1891 Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 



































No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. sone v SON See TREATMENT zen THE +4 
MMANENT REDUCTION OF ODES Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Harmless and Positive. No Failure our reduction is saasured re. 
‘ duce tostay. One month’s treatment $5.00. Mail or office, 1370 Face. Neck or Arms 
sreeny pve pon ts tp 1 Rica sone  gasy A sien a ie ELATONE is an old and well-known scientific prepara- 
the reeognized authority.”* Y. World. July 7.1909 Som ” ppt i Ace Roy Wang Fe 
pmoval o y gro ow. é Pi aK O 
so Simian ; stubborn they may be. You make a paste by mixing a 
bt lo For wh et a aust Mayo toe ods little Delatone and water; then spread on the hairy 
Seetieneene Vogue _Coittures. surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste 
Cc harming Hair-Dress. and the hairs will be gone. When the skin is washed, it 
Cluster of 10 curls, instantly attached to will be found clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a 
your hair by the J« ele i S} my Casque baby’s. Delatone is used by thousands every year, and is 
( Extra fine hair erfe highly recommended by beauty authorities and experts. 
t lor and texture of your sam) le By | Drugaists sell Delatone; or an original 
COIFFURE } ail, postpaid, Pri 2 e $2 ) per cluster, in- 7 | one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 
y _ g the ¢ ae oy f pe shade adliress upon receipt of One Dollar by 
ray Ww price ¢ ra ° 
* staR ® FUNC ROBERTS COMPANY bea 72| | | Be, Sheffield Pharmacal Company 
» Dept. . . C., Chicago, Hlinois 
‘ Ruth Roland anes akin desea Pg dl | 339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. D. C., £0, 
































Pay a Little Each Month 


Special Selection of Diamond-set Jewelry, at a great savin 
‘ rice. Gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, perfect in cut and 
bd of flery brilliancy, set in solid gold or platinum mountings. CREDIT 
é TERMS: One-fifth Down, balance divided into eight canal antounte, payable 
: monthly. We pay all de livery charges. If not entirely satisfactory in every way, 
y return at our expense and your money will be Promptly refunded. Or, if you prefer, 
‘we will send C. O. for your examination, %You will under no obligations to buy. 


SEND FOR FREE 116-PAGE JEWELRY CATALOG 










' sytney PA) Over 2000 illustrations of the new styles in jewelry— | creases in value and lasts forever. Our Guarantee 
2 
eee Ri fs. —e. scarf Tm ear screws, brooches, "nam Certificate, given with every diamond we on is the 
: wa' oracele wat trongest and broadest ~ 
A chains,silverware,etc. A DIA- | LOFTIS BROS. & CO.., National Credit Jewelers ‘over ieoued by a responsible . 
; } MOND is the best investment | Dept. mess af? to 108 N. State St.,¢ CHICAGO, ILL. | house. Send for Catalog today. 
: you can make. It y in- 858) Storesalsoin: Pittsburgh; Omaha. It Toll about our easy credit plan 
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HUTT PT 


HOTEL "WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE (NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its location, the attractiveness 
of surroundings and perfection of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone in each room. Pool, still and surf bathing. 
Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoeing, boating, = 
deep sea fishing, motoring, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 






































a TATA 


= MUSIC BY Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours WINTER: 

BS SYMPHONY Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, telling how easy to reach here from all points. THE CAROLINA 
| ORCHESTRA WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY—H. W. PRIEST, M peeves Be Se 
ll 
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F you do not care to send 
I for the mahogany box 

of 50, ask your dealer 
for case of ten. This is the 
greatest novelty box in the 
cigarette business. The box 
will make a hit with you, 
but the cigarettes will make 
you want them always, 


2O?" 


the case—plain or cork tip. 


Bad Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected Pure 
Turkish Tobacco, with a distinctive blend 
which is appreciated by smokers of dis- 
crimination and taste. 50 Bud Cigarettes 
securely packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes, 
with Brass Hinges and Spring Catch. Send 
us $1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address; you’ll be glad to smoke ’em. 


The Bud Cigarette Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City 
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Broke Up the 


loose their 40-horse energy. 
In homes that have the ‘‘ Baby Grand,’ 


This family of Brunswick Tables lead the 
world because they are scientifically built. 

Fast, ever-level billiard beds, famous Mon- 
arch cushions—life, speed and accurac y of 
angle. Sizes and styles to fit all homes, 
vegardless of room. 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


“Grand” and “Baby Grand” Brunswicks are 
made of genuine San Domingo mahogany, 
with rich inlaid design. 

Wecan use these beautiful woods because we 
are building for thousands yearly, and quan- 
tity output cuts our factory cost way down. 

“Quick Demountable” Brunswicks can be 
set up anywhere in a jiffy and easily taken 
down after play. 









“Baby Grand” 
Combination Carom and Pocket Table 
with Accessory Drawer that holds full 

saying outfit, 


Lt keeps them ott the street. 

’ the parents write us it’s solved the boy problem, 
Why don’t you learn to be a robust boy or girl again? One Brunswick Home Table 

brings 33 royal games—and each one makes grown-ups feel a year younger. 


Brunswick Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 





Corner Gang 


Carom or Pocket Billiards played at home gives boys a manly way to let 


“Convertible” Brunswicks are handsome li- 
brary and dining tables that give you grown-up 
carom and pocket billiards, too. 


30-Day Trial—Balls, Etc., FREE! 
Yes, complete High-Class Playing Outfit in- 
cluded without extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, 
Markers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 
Accept our home trial offer and let the table 
win every member of the family. Color-photos, 
low prices, and easy terms all shown in our 
handsome book—"Billiards—The Home Mag- 


net.” Ji's FREE. Lest you forget, mail the 
coupon Dow. 

PPR AS OORT se NSe Rees - 
This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 31T 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free postpaid your color photo book 
“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer, 














pa 
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Bugle call and roll of drum, 

Swiftmarchesandquickcommands, 

Tough work in the stubborn 
trenches. 

But oh, the blissful recompense! 

The long, luxurious loaf of pure 


content, 

Communing with that sweet old 
briar 

And restful, soothing, refreshing 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 

A right soldierly smoke is LUCKY 
STRIKE—manly and sturdy—full of s 
anc n. It’sa moderate sm 
—! mooth and mellow—pac i 
flavory richness and golden Kentuck 
sunshine. 

The seasoned veterans of the pipe have 
smoked LUCKY STRIKE for more than 40 
years, and they smoke it today. It’s always the 
same tasty, relishable tobacco—the long, cool, 
even-burning pipe-smoke or the easily rolled, 
compact cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin sc. Also 10c 
tins and s0c and $1.00 glass humidors. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


= ee —_ 
=~ @s 
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I want,through thisadvertisement 
to establish as friendly business 
relations with you as I possibly 
can. Iwant you to realize also,that 
it is my earnest effort and inten- 
tion to give you full honest value 
for every dollar that you spend 
with me. This is theonly way I can 
succeed. The publisher of this 
magazine will vouch for my 
square dealings during the four 
F years and more my advertising 
yt 3 : has appeared 

lam building up my business on 
Ri BBON SHIFT a the foundation of good value and 
nr cil CUTTER » ‘ square dealings. Iam saving thou 
“— sands of satisfied customers thou 
sands of dollars, by supplying, 
perfect—late style—visible writ- 
ing—typewriters, at remarkably 


low prices. 
All my transactions are handled 
MARGIN throughout by personal corre 


spondence, I assure you every 
courtesy and consideration, in 
your dealings with me. Your 
order will have my prompt, care 
ful, personal attention. I will be 
glad to do business with you. 


( Ka A "4 Qa Snutheo— 





FIBBON REVERSE % RELEASE 





TABULATOR BAR 


FREE 
TRIAL 


‘TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 is 
paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a machine 
when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 machine for 
$48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


Standard C S . Model 
ee 

Visible L. ° mith Number 2 
Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 characters—un!l- 
versally used in teaching thetouch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has 
the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late style feature and 
modern operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover, ones 
perating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extrato buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you / H. A. S h 
have seen it. I have sold several eg 9 of these perfect latest style Model mit 
No. 2 machines at this bargain price and every one of these thousands of satis- 
fied customers had this beautiful, strictly up to date machine on five days’ va Room 802-231 N. Fifth Ave., 
free trial before deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for 
five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 
the greatest typewriter you ever Saw, you can return it at my expense. You Ship me a No. 2L. C. 
won't want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful # Smith F.O.B.Chicago,as de- 
value anywhere, tA scribed in this advertise- 

ment. I will pay you the 


— / $40.00 balance of the SPE- 
You Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now CIAL 908.80 purchase price. at 
the rate of $2.50 per month. 
The title to remain in youuntil 





When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express ngent $8.80 and take the machine 
for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw y 


keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bargain price of 48.80 is paid. If you don’t’ fully paid for. It is understood 
want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine that I have five days in which to 
< e. I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaranteed just 0 2 : ys + ite ul 
us if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people 4 examine and try the typewriter. 
choose not to keep it I will carefully 


wn and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured 
The supply at this price Is very limited, the price will probably be raised when my repack it and return it to theexpress 
aout advertisement sopeers: § so gens Seams hh a F ny coupes money —— tome agent. It is understood that you give 

the typewriter will be s ped promptly. 1ere is no red tape employ no > . 2 ars e > yer 

li cleans -no collectors—no ¢ whattel arene re. Itis simply Gudarstoad thas tf the standard guarantee for one year. 
etain title to the machine until the full $48.80is paid. You cannot lose. It is 
the greatest typewriter opportunity you willever have, De not send me one a i 
cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. ~ 


HARRY A. SMITH, 802-231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago jf AATESS ....-------nn-n--nn0ne-nnnnnnnnenennnees 
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Would You Like Her To Act In Your Play? 


MARY FULLER 


The world-famous star of the Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
will play the leading part on the screen, in the story that wins 


Picture-Play Magazine’s 
Scenario Contest 


A contest for everyone. If you haven't entered yet, get Picture- 
Play Magazine now and read the details. 
$40.00 PER REEL AND AN ADDITIONAL 


SPECIAL PRIZE OF $50.00 


is being offered by the Universal Film Manufacturing Company and 
Picture-Play Magazine for the best plot for a moving pic- 
ture in which Miss Mary Fuller may be featured. 


Even if you don’t win the prize, if your story appeals it will be 
purchased at the Universal Company’s scenario rates. 








READ THE DETAILS IN PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 
ON SALE AT YOUR NEWS STAND NOW 
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“Enjoy 
at its Best’ 


That means owning one of the cele- 
brated Jesse French Instruments. Then, 
in your own home, you can play anything 

from the world’s best loved classical 
masterpieces to the latest dance and rag- 
time music, You have the fascinating 
joy of playing good music—and whether or 
not you know one note from another. 


But before you decide on any instru- 
ment, get our Free Catalog. The well- 
known richness wf tone and unequalled 
beauty of design and finish of the— 


Jesse French 


& Sons 


Player Piano 


, . ’ 
““Unquestioned Excellence’ 

make it the ideal instrument for every home— 
large or small, It will give you the greatest sat- 
isfaction at the most reasonable cost. And you 
can geta genuine Jesse French Instrument on 
easy terms, with a small amount down, and the 
payments spread over three years, if you desire, 
If there’s no dealer pear you, we will ship 
divect at lowest prices. lake advantage of our 
1itractive, new easy-payment plan. Get our 
Free Catalog showing the many handsome Jesse 
French & Sons Grands, Uprights and Playere 
Pianos, Jiberal exchange allowance on your 
old plano, Send coupon now! 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
1205 First Ave., New Castle, Ind. 
Chicago Salesroom 928 Republic Bidg., State & Adams Sts. 
Jesse French, oom well known 
since 1. 











~—Burnham 8 Morrill 
F ish F lakes 


SIZES ~IS¢ 


Quickly 
Makes All 
Delicious 
Fish Dishes 


Codfish Balls, Fish Flakes 

Au Gratin, Scalloped Fish, 
Creamed Fish on Toast, Fish Hash, 
Fish Souffle, Fish Chowder, Cur- 
ried Fish, Fish Timbales, Fish 
Omelet, Fish Salad and many others, 


B & M FISH FLAKES—all sweet, 
white meat, ready cooked — without 
bones or skin — no waste — sealed in 
air-tight, parchment-lined tins. In per- 
fect condition always—Ready—Satisfac- 
tory—a fine seafood at small cost. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Most grocers have Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Flakes or will get them foryou. If not, mail 
us $1.00 and we will send you ten 10c tins, pre 
paid anywhere east of the Missouri River. 


Scalloped Fist 


Our recipe booklet “Good Eating” free for the asking 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
40 Water Street 
Portland, Maine 
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WINTON SIX 











Are You a Person 
or Only a Number? 


There are two classes of automobile makers. One 
class treats you notas a person having individual per- 
sonal desires, but merely as part of a mass, simply as 
a Number. &@ Buy from such a maker, and you are 
not allowed-to express the slightest personal wish as 
to how your car shall be made or how it shall look. 
You must take what that maker turns out of his 
hopper. @ The other kind of maker knows you are 
a human being with personal tastes distinctly your 


Two Motor and own. These makers produce superior cars, becaus2 
Chassis Sizes men and women of taste are accustomed to the besi 
33 at $2285 the world produces and insist upon highest quality. 

48 at $3500 And these superior cars are always individually fin- 
Complete information ished to meet the precise requirements of the buyer’s 
on request. exclusive needs and wishes. When you buy a 
We submit individual Winton Six, you secure a car superior mechani- 
body end color de- cally, and of precisely the beauty you most admire. 


signs on approval, : : 
@ Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Aristocrats” 


We make five different tires—the only com- 
plete line made by any one company. 


Each tire meets certain automobile needs—meets 
themas the ‘Nobby’ does—completely, satisfactorily. 


‘Nobby’ Tread Tires, “the Aristocrats of the Road,” are 
the largest selling very high-grade anti-skids in the world. 


Reason—they fill their particular need to the limit. 


Ask any United States Tire dealer to explain United 
States Tires to you. 


United States Tire Company 


*‘Nobby’” * Chain’ *Usco’” *Royal Cord’ *Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES ” 
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Premium 


Ham Shank 


wit 
Vegetables 


Wash ham shank and boil 
about three hours slowly. 
Remove from water and cook 
in the water cabbage, turnips, 
carrots and onions, until tender 
Reheat the ham and serve as a 
boiled dinner. 


Bake 
the Butt 


Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 
‘Wash ham and spinach carefully. Boil ham 
slowly about two hours and add spinach. Boil 
rapidly for about thirty minutes. Serve separ- 
ately and garnish spinach with hard-boiled egg 


Premiam Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 


1 center slice of ham, 1/4 to one h thick 
3 medium sized tomatoes 
3 medium sized onions 


Lay ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and then the 
tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add one cup of water 
and bake one hour, basting frequently with juice in pan. 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 


1 center slice ham, about 3/4 of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and put (fat) 

through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. Core apples 

and season with sugar and spice, put in pan and add 1/2 cup water. Bake ina 
very slow oven about fifty minutes 


5 ‘ remii with roni id Premium Ham 
Creamed Premium Ham on Toast Premium Ham Baked Macaroni Bake: H. 

9 ebteanenetiie tattes 9 Ceftannnentidn Owe 1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces Put a Ham butt in cold water, then 

rj . nanpers P 1/2 cup of grated cheese 1 cup milk boil slowly (one-half hour for each, pound 

ee we: } cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boded ) changing the water when half done 

1 1/2 cups chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and pap 

2 hard boiled eggs—shoed 1 cup milk Remove the rind, and insert cloves in 

. Boll maceron im sahed wan ane enn po pepe cold the soft fat, cover thickly with brown sugar 

Melt buteer and stir in flour without browning. Remove from water grated cheese, season with salt papnika. 
Gre and odd milk and semsoning. suring well Return to fre and ‘Fry onion Bh a litte ham fat, add chopped ham. Mix well with mec. Place in a baking dish with water, and bake 
cook until creamy. Add ham and hard boiled eggs. Serve on » -burtered bread crumbs 


> toast aroni, turn into well bakang deh Cover with for one-half hour 
e brown. 








i Swift 
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_ The Gem Dama skeene 





Damas keene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles--all in 
handsome leather case 


Oa 
— 


> > 


ae oe, 


Gem 


ies Co. Inc. New York 


1491. St. Catherine St. W. Montreal 




















COLGATE’S 
TALC POWDER 


afest and best for you and your children. 
ight perfumes — also a Tinted and 
Unscented. Sold everywhere. 


OLGATE & CO., New York 


} 
f COPYRIGHT, 1913 
P By COLGATE 6 CO. 





